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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE important Buſineſs of the Manage- 

ment of Children, thro' every Stage of 
our Dominion over them, has led many Wri- 
ters to handle the Subject: but on this, as on 
other Occaſions, each has had ſome particular 
Point in View ; and each has directed his Steps 
to that End. One has conſidered only the 
State of Infancy, and, with an Eye to their 
Health chiefly, laboured to point out the Means 


of preſerving it: another has paſſed over thak | 


State, as if of no Conſequence; and, while nobly 
aiming at regulating the Paſſions, has inad- 
vertently ſuffered them to be too deeply rooted 


from an Inattention to their firſt Appearance: 


a third has made it his principal Buſineſs to con- 
duct their Education ; and has either omitted 


_ altogether the forming. their Manners, or has 
ſuppoſed, what is very far from being gene- 


rally true, that the one is a neceſſary Conſe- 
quence of the other or, in other Words, that 
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iv . ADVERTISEMENT. 

good Education will always produce good Man- 
ners. Others have confined themſelves to one 
Species of Education; or, if they aimed at a 
perfect Piece, it was for an individual only, or 
at moſt, for one Claſs of a whole Kingdom. 


Vet, of the many excellent Performances on 


theſe Heads, no one, that can here be recollect- 


ed, has either been extended to general Life, 
or has comprehended the Whole of a Parent's 
Care for their Offspring. In one we ſee deli- 
neated the Education of a Prince; in another, 
of an able Stateſman ; in a third, of a great 
Commander; and ſo on: but theſe are too 


narrow to inſtrut the Whole, and too con- 


fined to become general Rules. They re- 
ſemble, if the Compariſon may be allowed, 
ſome great Maſters in Painting ; one is happy 


in hitting the Likeneſs; another gives an ex- 
quiſite Soſtneſs and Eaſe to the Fall of the 


Arms; a third has a peculiar Grace in his At- 


titudes; yet all, perhaps, are obliged to a 
fourth for the Delicacy of the Drapery : while 


he too, who excels in this, is unable to reach 


_ any Degree of Perfection in the reſt, 


But 
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But here the Reader is preſented with a 
more extenſive Plan on the Goverrment of 
Children ; a Plan adapted to general Uſe ; cal- 
culated for familiar Life : and which, without 
a Thought of Arrogance, or once ſuppoſing 
it perfect, aims at the Good of all. The firft 
Part treats of the general Means of preſerving 
Health ; in which every one is equally con- 
cerned. The next relates to forming the 
Mind ; that is, ſhews the Uſe of Manners, 
and points out the moſt rational Method of ac- 
quiring them: to the End, not only that good 
Habits may be obtained, but that Reaſon may 
always have the Aſcendant of the Paſſions. 
The /aft Part treats of Education ; which, tho' 
here it makes a diſtin Head from Manners, 
yet are they to be conſidered as very ſtrictly 


connected; becauſe the more exalted the one 


is, the more conſpicuous ſhould the other be. 
As in every State or Kingdom there are many 
Degrees of Rank and Fortune; ſo great Pains 
have been taken to conſider the Propriety of 
Education; and to point out a judicious De- 
gree of it for cach Individual, ws 

a 3 Thus 
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Thus it is to be obſerved, that the Piece here 
preſented is not deſigned to direct the Fathers, 
and exclude the Mothers ; to govern the Boys, 
and neglect the Girls; nor to addreſs the 
Great, and diſregard the Little ; by no Means: 
it aſpires at offering Advice to all; and, with 
equal Zeal, aims at giving Aid to Parents of 
every Rank, Sex and Degree. It regards the 
Care of Children as long as the Dominion of 
Parents may be faid to laſt ; and neither ne- 
glects the Infant of a Day, nor gives up un- 
concernedly, a Youth of either Sex, at twen- 
ty Years old. 


The Point moſt laboured at is indeed that of 
Manners ; not only becauſe they are of the 


utmoſt Conſequence in themſelves, and fur- 


niſh the ſureſt Means of being happy, and ex- 
celling in Life, but becauſe the preſent too ge- 


neral Depravity of them ſtands publicly con- 
| feſſed. 3 1 


Should it be urged, that as a great deal has 
already been wrote on the ſame Topics, and in 
a maſterly Manner too, all farther Attempts of 


the 
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the like Nature ſeem needleſs; it may be an- 
ſwered, (beſides what has already been obſer- 
ved) that ſo fertile. a Subject cannot eaſily be 
exhauſted; and being Points of the moſt weigh- 
ty Concern, they will undoubtedly always fur- 
niſh thinking Men with Matter to expatiate on. 


The Thoughts here given are the Reſult of 
Reaſon, Obſervation and Experience ; and 
' ſhould it be ſaid that they are not new, till it 
is hoped they have a Claim to ſome Degree of 
Regard, as there is always both Uſe and En- 
tertainment in diſplaying even the ſame Senti- 
ments in a different Manner, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Love of our Children is a great g 
Principle in human Nature; and that 


it makes a large Part of that Self-love which 


ſticks ſo cloſely to us. For them we aim at 
Wealth, Power, and Dignity ; for them our 
Views are endleſs, our Defires boundleſs. 
Nor do we ſtop here ; for, cager as we are in 
purſuing the real or ſeeming Good of our Chil- 
dren, we extend our Views ſtill farther, even 
to their Children. And it is certain, that 
Mankind in general do not think the great 
Buſineſs of Life compleat, unleſs they live (as 
it is uſually termed) to ſee their Children ſet · 
tled, and in a Way of contributing to the great 
Family of the World. But were none to en- 
gage ina State of Wedlock in order to become 
Parents, till their Abilities to train up their 
little Offspring were 4ry'd and approv d, am 
of Opinion the Number of Marriage Licences 
would be greatly 3 

B | Many 


OTHING is more evident, than 5 3 
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1 5 run precipitately into chis important . 
State, without any Fore-thought at all ; but 
even among the wary, the diſcreet, and the 
wiſe, how very few are there who refle& on 
the Duty of firſt acquiring ſuch a Degree of 
Knowledge as may ſerve to make their Chil- 
dren happy in them, and themſelves happy 
in their Children? It is this general Defect 
in human Life, which has induced me to of- 
fer my own Thoughts on the Government of 
Children ; and my Aim herein is, to point out 
the Errors committed in this important Work, 


and propoſe ſome Means of preventing them 


for the fature. A learned Writer on the Art 
of Medicine * fays, that he who advances the 
Knowledge of it, tho' but a Step, deſerves the 


Thanks of the whole Species; if then I am 


but happy enough to give one uſeful Hint, 
one helping Hand for the Public Good, I 
ſhall eſteem my Labours abundantly rewarded. 
But before I go any farther, let me be under- 
Rood : I am not giving Laws, but Counſel. 


The Experience I have gained in the tutor- 


ing ſeven Children of my. own, joined to the 
l 3 4 . | £<- 4 1 CR 
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Obſervations I have made on the neee 
of others of every Age and Degree, ſeem to 


give me ſome Title to hope my 1 may 
prove uſeful ; if ſo, WA 


Mr. Pope, in his moral Effe, Ae that 
all Happineſs hes. in three Words; Health, 
Peace, and Competence. May we not then 
hope, that an Endeavour to point out the Way 
to Health, Manners, and Education, will help 
us in the Purſuit of this great Object? For 
theſe _ underſined and well 


i 


Manners however is the grand Point I aim 
at; every thing elſe is ſecondary 'to that, 
Health, it may not be in our Power to ſe- 
cure; and School Education, all cannot reach 
to in any conſiderable Degree. The Govern- 
ment of our Children is indeed an univerſil 
Obligation; but all Men are not therefore 
obliged to be Phyſicians or Pedagogues. Still, 
as neither Health nor liberal Inſtruction, where 
proper, are to be neglected, I ſhall in theit due 
#43 6 Place 
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Place ſpeak of both, ſo far as. ſeems _— 
fo every Parent to know. Ke 10 
Yd vas, | 

ee 1 Fes _ 1 external 
Shew of good Breeding, which conſiſts only 
in a Bow, or Curtſy; or other perſonal Car- 
riage, tho this too is of Importance; but 1 
mean, ſuch a uniform Deportment, ſuch a 
ready engaging Behaviour, and ſuch a Pro- 
penſity to do what is right, as teſtify a happy 
Diſpoſition of the Mind and Heart; and ap- 
pear, what they really are, the Fruits of good 
Habits, either natural, or acquired, or both. 


* 


The grand Source of the too general De- 
ſect. we cannot but obſerve, and lament in 
the Manners of Children, is partly in them- 
ſelves, but chiefly in their Parents. In them- 
ſelves it ariſes from a natural Love of Eaſe and 
Liberty; in Parents, from a ſupine Neglect of 
Mat neceſſary Knowledge already hinted at: 
in ſhort, from want of xeflecting why they 
ate Parents, and what is incumbent on them 
to do, in order to make their Children happy 
in themſelves, and. — ta Society. But 
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how ſliall I be ſheltered from the Imputation 
of Vanity? I am well aware how liable a Man 
is to be cenſured, for attempting to-point out 
to others, what every one ſuppoſes himſelf to 
be already acquainted with : and where are 
the Parents who once ſuſpect, that they are 
fo little acquainted with the Duties of their 
State, as to be themſelves the Cauſes of their 
Children's Miſconduct ? | 8 


1 hat there are many whoſe Abllity in this 
important Work is far ſuperior to any thing 
I can pretend to, I am convinc'd ; many who. 
are happily endowed with a competent Pene- 
tration and Skill to manage the Temper, 
Genius, and Paſſions of Children, and 
* who are equally aſſiduous in the Exerciſe . 

of thoſe Gifts for the Benefit of the riſing 
Generation: neither is it for theſe I write; 
rather do I wiſh to receive their In- 
ſtructions myſelf. But, that the Bulk of 
Mankind are wholly thoughtleſs of, or unac- 
quainted with, the proper Methods of ma- 
naging Children, is, I think, very evident, 
In proof of which I appeal to every one's own 

B * * Obſer⸗ 


- 
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Obſervation. 'Let the generality of Peopte 
look round them, and reflect how they find 
the Majority of Children of every Rank among 
their Acquaintance. Are they innocent, tract- 
able, orderly, and courteous ? Are they tole- 
rably inſtructed in the Knowledge neceſſary 
for their Age and Station? Or are they not 
rather corrupt and untoward ? Are they not 
rather unruly to a Degree of Pity ? Incorrigi- 
bly rude, or tolerably civil only by Starts ; 
groſsly ignorant in many Things they ought 
to have been taught, and but too knowing in 
others it were perhaps better they never knew 
at all? If they really find this to be true in the 
Children of others, let them turn their Eyes 
homewards, and impartially canvas their own 
Children's Depertment ; and if upon diſcover- 
Ing any of the like Deformities, they can re- 
folve to be juſt to themſelves, I am confident 
they will to their great ſurprize awaken to the 
Conſciouſneſs of one Truth, which perhaps they 
hitherto never ſo much as ſuſpected; namely, 
that what they have the moſt Reaſon to 
be diſpleaſed with in the Conduct of their Off- 
ſpring, is chiefly owing to their own want of 


1 Skill 
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Skill, or want of Thought, in the Management 
of thoſe tender Plants. 


As Men are ſometimes ſeen to forget the 
Husband and act the Sovereign only, ſo are 
they apt to think themſelves ſupreme and in- 
dependent in the Power they have over their 
Children. But can we, upon Reflection, take 
it to be the Intention of Nature, that Children 
be govern'd by Fathers alone, while they are 
in Poſſeſſion of the Bleſſing of having Mothers 
to ſhare a Part in that Government? Or can 
we conſider paternal Sway as an arbitrary 
Power, abſolutely preſiding over, and giving 
Laus to Children without any Controul? No. 
Leſt Fathers thus impower' d ſhould invert the 
Intention of the Creation by becoming Ty- 
rants, the providential Laws of Nature have 
wiſely aſſigned a joint Portion of Power to the 
Mothers; that the Father's Authority and the 
Mother's Sweetneſs being ſeaſonably and diſ- 
creetly blended, both might equally contribute 
to one and the ſame great End, the future 
Welfare of their Offspring: where the Rough- 
neſs of the one ſerving as a Spur to egg them 

B4 4 on 
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on to the Purſuit of Happineſs from a Prin- 
ciple of Awe, the Smoothneſs of the other 
may ſooth them forward, from Motives of 
Affection; or, in a Word, that the Sternneſs 
of the Father may ſerve as a Quickener to ma- 
ternal Endearments, and the Mildneſs of the 
Mother ſweeten and render palatable the more 
bitter Draughts of paternal Harſhneſs. 


It is no ſmall Difficulty to fix the Time in 
which Parents ſhould take the Reins of Go- 
vernment into their Hands; but if it be conſi- 
dered that we are by the Perverſeneſs of our 
Nature prone to err, I think they cannot be- 
gin too ſoon ; in ſhort, they ſhould begin as 
ſoon as they become Parents, that is, as ſoon 

as their Children have a Being. This will ap- 
pear to be ſtrange Doctrine to thoſe who have 
not reflected how very early Children ſhew 
themſelves. The Source of many of our Er- 
rors with Regard to the Government of Chil- 
dren, ſeems owing to a miſtaken Notion of 
© their Incapacity ; whereas in Reality they have 
| ſome Reaſon much earlier than is commonly 
* but till that dawns out, the Paſſions 


along 
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alone are their Guides. Now if the Paſſions 
are ſuffered to gather Strength, by cheriſhing 
and indulging them, (which is too commonly 
the Caſe) and Reaſon remains feeble for want 
of being exercis'd, the natural Conſequence 
muſt be, that Children will grow obſtinate, -. 
perverſe, and ungovernable in their Paſſions, 
before Reaſon is called forth to their aſſiſtance ; 
and it will often prove a very unſucceſsfyl 
Taſk to hinder them when grown up, from, 
being Slaves to themſelves, and Plagues to all 
about them. | 


Parents then, to obviate theſe Evils, have 
two principal Points to aim at, for their own 
and Children's Happineſs; and indeed for the 
Happineſs of all Poſterity; viz. weaken- 
ing their Paſſions, and ſtrengthening their 
Reaſon. And that this is greatly in their 
Power to effect, is an undoubted Truth, tho 
it may often prove an arduous Task to reduce- 
to practice. Still it may, and ought to be 
aimed at; and, if I may be allowed to ſpeak 
my Sentiments, I think I may confidently | 
afſert, that all ſocial Virtues, and the genuine 


* 


” 
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Happineſs which they are productive of, will 
inſenſibly flow from. a conſtant due Exerciſe 
of that Dominion over our Children, which 


all Laws divine and human have entruſted to 
us. 


"Tis wonderful to obſerve how very early 
a Wilfulneſs is diſcernable in Children; and 


with what ſwift Progreſs it gathers Strength, 


if not immediately and carefully check'd. 1 
have ſeen a Child not above ſix Months old, 
obſtinately contending for a certain Poſition to 
be ſuckled in, and the tender (ſimply tender) 
Mother painfully diſtorting her Limbs, and 
ſtraiping her whole Frame, in Compliance ta 


it, or it would not ſuck at all: and I have ſeen 


too a Child, before one Year of Life was 
compleated, fo fantaſtically, and yet fo obſti- 
nately humourſome, that all that could be de- 
vis d to give it, was not ſufficient to gratify it: 


it would roar for the firſt Thing it ſaw, then 


throw it away and fight for another, and fo 
on without meaſure ; and this at the. Expence 
pot merely of Baubles, but of Glafſes, Chi- 
pa, and other valuable Things; and often 

al 
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at the ſtill greater Expence of the Mother's 
Peace and Reſt. 


The next Advance is to the Uſe of Speech? 
and this Faculty is no ſooner acquired, but 
immediately follows the Abuſe of it, Many 
Children, indeed, are flow and backward in 
the Acquiſition of it, but few are thoſe wha 
are not too forward in miſapplying this noble 


Gift. Let a Child of three Years old, who 


has been much indulged, be bid to do any 
thing, and how ready is it to anſwer, Ion t. 
And if forbid a thing, how pert to ſay, Iwill! 
Yet let the fondling Parent aſk it ever fo plain 
and eaſy a Queſtion, it is a thouſand to one, 
if a Word of Anſwer be obtained: the cun- 
ning, obſtinate Urchin is inſtantly dumb, and 
nothing ſhall reftore it to the Uſe of ita 
Tongue, but the Gratification of its Humour 
with a Cake or a Plays thing. 


Thus are they generally ſuffered to run on 
to near the Age of Seven, with little or no Va- 
riation, except chat of their Appetites gaining 
head of their Reaſon, and multiplying 


» 
in 
5 
od ; 
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in proportion to the Objects which excite 
them. And as during that Term of Life 
which we diſtinguiſh by the Name of Child- 
hood, Parents look upon the infant Reaſon of 
their Children, as incapable of producing 
Fruits, they are but too apt to leave that un- 
cultivated, aud to overlook, with an injudici- 
ous Contempt, their early Deviations from it. 
But ſurely it were injuring human Under» 
ſtanding, to agree with ſuch Parents, in an 
Opinion which condemns itſelf ; and which 
they themſelves are univerſally the firſt to con- 
tradict. For let the Topic of Children be but 
broach'd to any of them, and what Encomi- 
ums are we not ſure to be tir'd with upon 
their own! What Enlargements on their 
Comprehenſion, their Judgment, their Wit, 
and the ſurprizing Products of all theſe, in the 
many excellent things they ſay and do! In 
the mean time not a fingle Step is taken to 
improve all theſe boaſted Talents, nor to check 
the growing Humours which threaten them 
| with Deſtruction; and may, if neglected, 
grow into Habits more difficult enn, 
8 1 — Diſeaſe, 
Left 
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| Left this ſhould affect but little thoſe. Pa- 
rents, who are more ſollicitous that their Chil- 
dren ſhould be fair i in Face, and ſtrong i in Bo- 
dy, than beauteous i in Mind, and pure. of Heart, 
let me convince even theſe, that it is dange- 
rous too to the bodily Welfare of Children, 

to neglect cultivating their Reaſon from their 
earlieſt Infancy ; or to be careleſs of eradicat- 
ing their little Humours, as ſoon as diſcover'd. 


And to this end they need only view the Ma- 


jority of them on a ſick Bed; where they will 
ſee this melancholy Truth (for ſuch indeed we 
may call it) in its full Light. 


© Diſeaſes are one Part of the Portion S | 
human Nature, in a State of Mortality: no 
Stage of. our Exiſtence is exempt from Ms , 
and Childhood as little as any. Let then an 
unmanag'd, humour'd, pamper'd Child be 
fick ; and befides the abundance of otherwiſe 
unneceſſary Trouble and Affliction it brings on 
the Parents and the whole Family, What 
Danger is not the Child itſelf expoſed to, be- 
yond * the Diſeaſe tz. with! it! 5 


All 
+» 


* 
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All wiſe Men agree, that Providence has 
furniſhed the World with Remedies for moſt 
human Diſeaſes, at leaſt in their firſt Stages, 
and Men with Knowledge to apply them. 
When ſkilful People are conſulted in Time, 
the Medicines good, daly prepared and given, 
the Nurſe attentive, and the Patient tractable, 
| there is but little to be apprehended from the 
firſt Stage of any Diſeaſe which is not mortal 
of itſelf, where the Habit of Body is other- 
wiſe found ; barring ſuch Accidents as cannot 
be foreſeen, nor conſequently obviated. But 
what can Phyficians, "Medicines, Nurſes, all 
avail, in the Diſeaſe (otherwiſe ever ſo curable) 
vf an untoward Creature, againſt whom perhaps 
there ate greatOdds that it ſhall not be conquer= 
ed to ſwallow the leaſt Portion of the moſt 
abſolutely neceſſary Remedy; nor to ſubmit 
in Sickneſs to the leaſt Controul; indulged, 
perhaps, as it has been, in a Habit of ſlight- 
ing and baffling all Authority while in 
Health? Juſt nothing. No; the Trouble in- 
deed of attending it, is doubled and trebled 
do thoſe who are conſtantly about it; the Ex- 


aol 
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pence is at leaſt the ſame, if not conſiderably 
augmented z and the Confuſion, Affliction, 
and Alarms of the Parents, at the growing 
Danger of their ſpoil'd Darling, immoderate- 
ly encreas' d, on finding all Remedies render- 
ed ineffectual to it, by an Obſtinacy which 
they ( whether conſcious of it or not ) have 

| heretofore been the fooliſh Encouragers of. In 
the mean time, the Diſeaſe gathers Strength, 
and the Child's Wilfulneſs with it, and the little 


=O 


ungovernable Patient falls an untimely Vies 


tim to the former Miſmanagement of the miſ- 
takenly fond Parents, and its own preſent Un- 
rulineſs. To ſee a fond Father, in Spite of the 
Impotence of Tears, ſo general to his Sex, 
weeping over his Child, his Heir, his only 
Hope of Joy, and vainly entreating him, whom 
he might command, to take an-eaſy Remedy! 
To behold a tender Mother, herſelf half ſpent 
with Grief and Fears, proſtrate at her ſiek Fa- 
yourite's Pillow, expoſtulating with all the Elo» | 
quence of maternal Anxiety, and entreating, 
praying, coaxing it to ſwallows neceſſary Me- 
dicine, but ſtill in vain! To view the Parents 
at ſuch a Juncture, n divided, torn, 
and 


* 


* 
* ; 
„ 
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and almoſt conſumed, between the alternate 
Motions of Tenderneſs, Impatience, Love, and 
Anger, fruitleſsly inſiſt, where a Habit of Sub- 
jection ſhould have already made a Word or a 
Look ſufficient ; and yet to find the humour d 
Thing as reſolutely bent on refuſing, merely, 
perhaps, becauſe ſo much entreated To eye 
all this, I ſay, were ſurely ſufficient to convince 
us, that it is a ſtrange Inverſion of the natural 
Order of Things; and has a ſomething in it 
extremely abſurd: and the more ſo, when 
we reflect, that the whole is an Effect of 
+ Folly in the Parents, and chiefly owing to 
their A I e 


"chin ee dene Caf, as the Ex- 
perience of many People muſt convince them 
it is, let Patents in general remember, that 
their watchful Induſtry to conquer and regu- 
\, ate the little growing Paſſions and Humours 
©" of. their tender Offspring, is as neceſſary to- 
Wards the Preſeryation of their Bodies, as for 
6 


That 
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- - That this Difficulty of conquering Children, 
and rendering them tractable while fick, is no 
Exaggeration, I might appeal to the Conſciouſ- 

neſs of moſt Parents throughout the King- 
dom; nay, I could ſupport the Charge by 
many Inſtances within my own Knowledge; 
but. ſhall content myſelf with producing a 
very few from the Relation of others. A 
Friend of mine, who had the Care of a young 
Gentleman, lately received a Letter from his 


Boarding School, with this Information | 


« Maſter has been much out of order, and 
„ what is worſe, was out of the Reach of gh 
e the Means of being eaſily made better. He 
had indeed three PDoſes of Phyſic preſcrib'd- 
e him, but could not be prevailed on to ſwal- 
<« low one; in ſhort, they were all ſpilt n 
the Sheets, for not a Drop went down his 
« Throat,” A little Miſs not yet able to 
ſpeak plain (as I was informed by a Perſon 
preſent) had a Medicine to take which ſhe ob- 
ſtinately refus d; Mamma interferes, and after” 
many fruitleſs Entreaties gently corrects her; 
Miſs ſtill perſiſts in the Refuſal, and is cha- 


Riſed with additional Severity, even to he 
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fixth time; at length, half breathleſs with cry- 
ing, and ready in appearance to burſt with 
Paſſion, ſhe has ſtill her Spirit ſo little con- 
quered as to ſay in her imperfect Gibberiſh, 
« Well, if you till me, I won't take it.” So 
Mamma overcome, lays down the Rod; and 

obſtinate Miſs coming off with the Victory, 
ſhewed ſhe had more Courage to receive Cor- 
rection, than the MotherReſolution to beſtow it. 
The Truth was, that Mamma had never had a 
Diſpute with the Child, in which ſhe had not 
the Weakneſs to ſuffer it to get the better of her. 
A Lady of Rank I have the Honour to be ac- 
quainted with, and who I'm ſure in other Re- 
ſpects has good Underſtanding, forfeited it 
greatly on a like Occaſion. She told me her 
Daughter when in the Country, having a Fe- 
ver, all uſual Means were try'd to prevail on 
her to take the neceſſary Remedies, but in 
vain ! So far from being mov'd to Compliance, 
ſhe was thrown into ſuch vehement Fits of 
crying, whenever they were offered to her, that 
it was apprehended her Fever would encreaſe, 
| Fer endanger her Life: till at length by good 
ortune the Lady 1 ſhe had a Kitten 
which 
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which Miſs was extravagantly fond of, ſhe re- 
ſolved to try an Experiment. Accordingly; as 
often as any thing was to be taken by Miſs, 
Mamma holding Puſs in her Hands, proteſted 
it ſhould be thrown out of the Window: and 
killed, if ſhe did not take what was given 
her; and by this Stratagem brought the Child 

to a Compliance, which nothing elſe could ef- 
fe. I own the Expedient was ingenious, and 
the Lady gave a Proof of her great Preſence of 
Mind in turning to the Child's Advantage an 
innocent Foible ſhe had been indulg'd in. But 
| * ſurely at the ſame time ſhe betrayed how 
much ſhe had before forfeited her Under- 
ſtanding as well as the true Tenderneſs of the 
Parent, by the little Care ſhe had taken to 
inculcate and enforce ſuch Principles of 
Obedience and Gratitude, as ſhould have 
taught her on the like Occaſions to do at leaſt 
as much out of Love and Duty to a fond Parent, 
as ſhe did out of childiſh Attachment to a Kit- 
ten. Now however lightly People may think 
of theſe Things, who are not immediately 
concerned, they muſt and will be acknow- 


ledged great Afflictions to all Parents who love 
| C 2 their 
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their Children, and ſee them in ſuch Cir- 
cumſtances. | 


Tis certain that Children may have Diſ- 
orders which are not of a dangerous Nature, 
and 'may therefore be got through without a 
nice obſervance of Rule ; but then it is equal- 
ly certain, that they have oftentimes very dan- 
gerous ones, which neceſſarily require both 
Medicines and Rule. And very eminent Phy- 
ficians have declared it as their Opinion, that 
many of theſe tenderLiveshave beenloſt, purely 
for want of Submiſſion to the Medicines and 
Rulespreſcribedthem. Whothencanlook back 
on the Cauſes of a Loſs ſo detrimental to So- 
ciety, and not be offended at the general Ne- 
glect of Parents to remove them? ; 


Nor can one, reaſonably ſpeaking, be leſs 


offended and concerned at the univerſal Cu- 


ſtom among Parents of remedying on ſuch Oc- 

caſions their former Neglects, by preſent Falſe- 
hoods: that is, I mean, by attempting to im- 
poſe on their Children's Senſes and Under- 


ſtandin gs F manifeſt Untruths, When a. 
Child 
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Child is to take a Medicine, is it not ridicu- 
lous to call a bitter Draught ſour, or a ſour 
one ſweet? Is it leſs abſurd to inſiſt on a 
nauſeous thing's being pleaſant, than it is to 
ſhew them what is black, and endeavour to 
perſuade them it is white? And yet this is 
the Method commonly made uſe of with Chil- 
dren, to beguile down their Medicines. It is 
true it may furniſh People with an eaſy Pre- 
text to expatiate on their Children's Capacity; 
but I am ſure it adds no Honour to their own. 
They may tell their Apothecary how much 
Pains they took to cheat the Child, but the 
little Rogue was ſo cunning it would not be 
cheated! They may diſplay his Genius by 
telling how they called it Wine, and gave it 
in the dark; or ſaid it was Tea, and put it 
into his own Cup; ſtill nothing could deceive 
him: Oh l it is a ſenſible little Creature! But 
what all this while is become of the Senſe of 
the Parents? For after all this Addreſs, this 
mighty Juggle, it muſt ſtill perhaps be owned, 
that the Child does not take the Doſe: or if 
it ſhould, with a ſuperiority of Senſe, it juſtly 
GO the Parents with having told it a 
="; G4 | Falſhood, 
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Falſhood. You faid it was good, but I find 
« it is naſty Stuff, and T'll take no more of 
« it.” And too generally do they keep their 
Word. Can Parents ſo palpably miſlead their 
Children, and not be ſenſible of their Miſtake ? 
Or can they be ſenſible of it, and not bluſh 
at their own Folly ? 


; _. Thus far we have conſidered the Untoward- 
neſs of Children, with ſome of its Conſequen- 
ces, in that Stage of Life we uſually call their 
Childhood ; that is, to ſeven Years old ; for 
according to the Cuſtom of familiar Life, every 
Septenary is reckoned a Stage ; tho' Phyſical 
Writers divide Life otherwiſe. With them 
there are eight Stages. From the Birth to 
three Years old, is one; viz, the Infancy; 
from three to ten another ; and ſo on to De- 
cripidity. But as this Treatiſe attempts to reach 
no farther than the Dominion of Parents ge- 
nerally extends, that is, till they become Men 
and Women ; it will not be conſiſtent with my 
Deſign, to carry on either Obſervation or Pre- 
| cept beyond the third Stage of Life. 


\ 
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Let us therefore proceed to take ſome Ob- 
ſervation of them in the ſecond Septenary ; 
when on all Hands it is agreed their Under- 
ſtandings are open, and capable of receiving 
more important Impreſſions. | 


No if we view the generality of Children 
from ſeven to fourteen, I am afraid we ſhall _ 
be obliged to confeſs, that however far they 
advance in what is commonly called Learn- 
ing, they gain but very little in the Science of 
Manners. Villiam of Wickham's famous 
School hath over it this Motto, Mannzrs 
MAKES. THE MAN. Whereby we are re- 
minded, that all Learning which does not im- 
prove our Manners, is vain and unprofitable; 
the Perfection of Manners being the End, 
which Learning is only deſign'd as a Means 
to conduct us to. Vet ſo it happens, that Pa- 
rents are frequently miſled by confounding 
Names, by taking one thing for another, and 
concluding their Children have Manners be- 
cauſe they have Learning. Whereas in reali- 
ty, a Child may, from want of proper Gere 
C4 hive 
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have a great deal of Learning, and no Man- 
ners at all: or on the other hand, by timely 
and proper Tuition, advance greatly in the Im- 
provement of genuine Manners, with little or 
no School Learning: which is all that is ge- 
nerally underſtood by the Word Learning, 
with regard to Children in the ſecond Sep- 
tenary. F | 


When a Man becomes Father of a Fami- 
ly, he uſually applies the Buys, as ſoon as he 
deems them of an Age for it, to School 
Learning; different according to the Rank he 
bears in Life : while the Girls, by a ſhameful 
Indolence or Contempt, are often neglected in 
this Particular, and ſuffered to become alter- 
nate Plagues and Play-things at home : at-leaſt 
with ſtricteſt Truth we may ſay, too little Care 
is taken to form either the Mind or Heart of 
theſe to any great Advantage. The Boys, if 

dull, return Blockheads, and ſo remain; if 
ſmart, grow boiſterous, audacious, conceited, 
and ungovernable; tyrannical to their Siſters ; 
diſobedient to their Mother ; and ſcarce are 
awed by their Father's ſeverer Brow. The 

| Girls 


g 
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Girls remain uncultivated in almoſt every 
thing hut Vanity and a Love of fine Cloaths. 
Indeed they can work a little, (and perhaps but 
little) or they can dance, and fo they ought ; 
but ſhall ſcarcely be able to ſpell-a Word right 
beyond a Monoſyllable; or write the Direc- 
tion on a Letter with any Propriety. Is it an. 
Exaggeration to ſay this is the uſual Education 
till fourteen ? Surely Experience convinces us 
it is not; and tho' ſome Exceptions may doubt- 


leſs be found, yet they are few in en 
ſon with the whole. 


Now let me aſk the 3 of ſuch Chil- | 
dren, what real Comfort do they find in them? 
Do they not often with Sorrow, nay almoſt 
with bleeding Hearts, ſee them running coun- 
ter to their Expectations and Wiſhes? Do 
they not daily ſee, and muſt they not there- 
fore daily lament (unleſs they are ſelf-blind) 
that all their other Profuſion of Kindneſs fo 
laviſhly poured on their Children, yields nei- 
ther Profit to them, nor Comfort to them- 
| ſelves? And whence the Cauſe of all this Diſ- 
. Alas! tis too . too apparent! 

It 
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It ariſes from a Neglect, or at leaſt an Abuſe 
of that early Authority they ought to exerciſe 
over them: from a Neglect, in not correct- 
ing in time their Irregularities and Humours ; 
from an Abuſe, in correcting them without 
Judgment and Diſcretion. Nor does this hap- 
pen to People in inferior Stations only; no, 
tis every Day to be met with, not merely from 
the Peaſant to the Tradeſman, but from the 
Tradeſman to the Nobleman; and even among 
thoſe of the fineſt Underſtanding. But whence 
the Cauſe of this ſtrange Miſconduct and 
Omiſſion ? It ſprings, as I take it, from Igno- 
rance, or Inconfiderateneſs, or Partiality, or 
Paſſion, or from all together ; but the moſt 
frequently of any, from falſe Tenderneſs, and 


blind Indulgence. 


Every Man has his own way of judging, and 
generally abides by it right or wrong. I knew 
a Gentleman of refined Underſtanding, who 
frequently forfeited it, by a boundleſs injudi- 
cious Fondneſs for his Children. He would 
fay to his little Boy at Table, Well, my Dear, 
what K to? The Child, accu- 

ſtomed 
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ſtomed to have his own Will, unſkilled to 
make a proper Choice, and following the Gra- 
tification of his depraved Palate, was ſure to 
chooſe the moſt unfit Diſh, by chooſing the rich» 
eſt, becauſe the moſt ſavory, The Father indeed 
would fain ſet him right, by recommending 
ſome fimpler Food ; No, my Dear, he'd fay, 
have ſome Mutton, Mutton is beſt for you; 
and fo of any other plain wholſome Diſh 
but this Advice proves too late, after having 
ſet him wrong; nor would he eat a Morſel of 
any thing but what he himſelf approved of. 


The ſame Gentleman, as a Proof of his Senſe, 


took abundance of Pains to inculcate ſtrict 
Notions of Honour to his Children, tho' he 
often degraded that Senſe in the Application 
of them. One Day, at the beginning of the 
Week, he ſays to his Son, My Dear, I know 
you are à Man of Honour, and what you once 
promiſe you'll punctually perform; you are one 
Day this Week to take Phyfic ; tell me then, 
what Day will you fix on ? The Boy' pauſes a 
little, and replies, Saturday, Sir. Oh! fye 
my Dear, ſays the Father, why ſtay till Sa- 
turday? why not take it to-morrow, or next 

= Day? 
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Day ? No Sir, replies the Boy, with an un- 
becoming Pertneſs, Im upon Honour; the 


Choice of the Day was left to me, and I'll not 
take it before. What an amazing Inverſion 
of Ideas! Honour with Diſobedience ! Who 
in this Caſe could be faid to hold the Reins of 
Government, the Parent or the Child ? 


Thus too does many an affectionate and even 
ſenſible Mother both ſee and feel in a Daughter, 
whom Nature perhaps has endowed with all 
that might make her ſweet and amiable, an 
Untractableneſs ſhe knows not how to account 
for, But tho' it is her own Miſmanagement, 
or rather no Management at all, which makes 
the Girl's Deſires irregular and inordinate, 
ſtill the fond Parent remains blind to the 

- Cauſe. If Miſs knows Mamma is to go out 
without her, ſhe'll eat no Dinner; if the Dreſs 

of the Day is not to her Fancy, ſhe is ſure to 
remain ſullen till Night; and if an accidental 
Difference is made to a Siſter, or any other 
of her own Age, ſhe ſhall redden, and ſwell, 
and pout, and fret, till ſhe has fretted her 
Mamma ſick, to ſee her untoward Behaviour; 
Hl and 
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and poſſibly fretted herſelf ſick too, "Tis eaſy to 
diſcern the Principles ſhe acts upon; they are 
Self-will, Vanity, and the Love of Pleaſure, - 
which ſhe has been uſed to be indulged in. 
No wonder then, that when theſe are not 
gratified ſhe is miſerable ; and while they are, 
is it likely that ſhe can long be happy ? 


There ought to be made a confiderable Dif- 
ference between the Children of inferior Peo- 
ple, and thoſe of Rank, with regard to their 

"Tuition ; nothing is more reaſonable ; ſince. 
the latter have innumerable Advantages over, | 
and are to move in a very different Sphere from 


the former. Still the Miſtakes in all are 
too often eſſentially the ſame ; and only con- 
ceal'd or varniſh'd over by the external Edu- 
cation. Now, what I contend for is, that 
Parents of all Ranks have the Power, and 
are equally bound in Duty, to be themſelves 
the Teachers of their Children, with re- 


gard to that Self-Knowledge, and the ge» 


nuine Docility ariſing from it, which are 


neceſſary to conduct them thro Life with 


Eaſe and Benefit to themſelves, with 
Honour and Pleaſure to their Parents, 
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and with univerſal Advantage to Society 
in general. I fay again, that all Parents have 
the Power of anſwering this Obligation in great 
meaſure; but thoſe of Rank, Fortune, - and 
Education, have it in an eminent Degree; and 


are therefore utterly inexcufable, when they 
give into that groſs Neglect of it; which we 
daily ſee, even in the ſecond and more im- 
proveable Stage of human Life. 


Tho' it is allow'd by all, that Children, long 
before they attain the Age of fourteen, are 


in general capable of receiving very advanta- 
_ geous Impreſſions, and are full as ſuſceptible 
of the reverſe ; yet tis pretty evident, that 


much the Majority to that Period, gain few 
or no good ones ; and I wiſh it were not as evi- 
dent, that their principal Stock are of the bad 
Kind. But let us proceed to confider them in 
the third Septenary, which brings them to the 


Age of twenty one; the Period which general- 


ly cloſes our Obligations to them; ſhuts out 
in great meaſure our Power over them; and 


ſets - them looſe on the great Stage of the 


World, every one to act their Part juſt as we 
J have 
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have taught them. If well, great is our Ho- 
nour, great muſt be our Comfort; and great 
and laſting is their Happineſs likely to prove, 
to themſelves, and to Poſterity. If ill, no 
matter what their Station is, they diſgrace it; 
and the Diſgrace with double Force is reflect - 
ed back on ourſelves. 


"Tis a well known Maxim, that the firſt Im- 
preſſions ſtrike the deepeſt. Thus, a Boy, who. 
before fourteen has never been convinced that 
it was neceſſary for him to obey, will after- 
wards laugh at it as ridiculous; and if his firſt 
Leſſons were Pride and Pleaſure, the only Uſe 
he will make of his Underſtanding when more 
at large, will be to ſtudy to continue in the Pur- 
ſuit and Augmentation of thoſe his favourite 
Objects. | 


Whether we conſider the Heir of a Fami- 
0 ly at the Univerſity, or his younger Brother 
in a Merchant's Compting-houſe ; whether we. 
conſider a young Stripling deſtin d to the Law, 
toPhyſic, or view himbehindaCounter; we cats © 
ow a true Uſe 2 without ſeeing | : 


innu- 
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innumerable Diſorders during this third Stage 
of Life. For tho heretofore he has been treat- 
ed as a Child or School-boy, he will now pre- 
tend to judge for himſelf; and as his Reaſon 
is weak, and his Paſſions ſtrong, that will 
. Maviſhly run in Purſuit of every thing which 
will promote the Gratification of theſe. I have 
already obſerved, that the only Uſe he will 
make of his Underſtanding, will be to abuſe it. 
For Example, he wants fine Cloaths, ſuch, 
perhaps, as are very unbecoming his Station; 
he wants two or three Suits, where one ought 
to ſerve; he wants an encreaſe of Pocket-money, 
far beyond a reaſonable Allowance, and often 
beyond what his Father can afford; or finally, 
he has ſome more vicious End in view. Now 
without once employing his Reaſon, or reflect- 

ing how much he has abuſed the Indulgence 
dl his Parents, his Paſſions urge him on to ef- 
fe& whatever they ſuggeſt. To gain his Point 
| then, with Addreſs and Cunning he applies © 
to his Mother; whoſe blind Fondneſs for her 

Boy, will not let the Father reſt, till his pro- 
digal Humour is gratify d. The Father, as a 


good one, ſhall argue the Caſe, © What, my 
8 2 | cc Dear, 


* : * 
* 
we 


ec 
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gear, can I do with this extravagaiit Bay? I 
have ſpat dino Pains nor Expenee in — 


% my Hopes of his future good Conduct — 


7 
e. 
cc 


* 


- Proſperity ; he don't want Senſe, and has 
improv d pretty well in his Learning 7 BM 


e not quite ſo well as he might perhaps have 
% done with a little more Application, yet al- 
lowing: for the natural Thoughtleſſneſs 
of his Age, at leaſt well enough to know 
how to act better. Still I ſee little Proſpect 


of Comfort from him; | becauſe I ſee no 
Diſpoſitions in him but to Idleneſs, Folly and 


Extravagance. In ſhort, if he goes on thus, 
.< what better can I expect than to ſee. him 


« daily plunge deeper and deeper into Ext +, "my 


vagance and Vice: and what muſt the 
Conſequence be but irrecoverable Deſtruti- 
on? Shall I then by continuing to humour 


him hurry en his Ruin, perhaps ip mt 
and yours? But the fond Mother ſtill per- 


"alias him that every preſent Folly is to be 

the laſt, urges her Suit ; and enforcingall,that | 
Influence which in an amiable Woman feldom 
fails to ſucceed with an indulgent Husband 


D : and 
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and doating Father, is almoſt always ſure to 
cafry her Point. Is not this the genuine Situati- 
on of many a Parent? Is not this the reign- 
ing Practice of many a Son? Of too many 
" indeed The Father here deſcrib'd is ſuch a 
1 one as moſt Men will acknowledge to be a 
. tender one; and ſome will be apt to think a 
1 diſcreet one; in allowing for the Inconſiderate- 
neſs of his Age, weighing like a prudent 
Man his real Good, and generouſly reſolving 
to furniſh him with every reaſonable Means 
of being wiſe and happy: till is he diſappoint- 
ed; and ſtill are his Expectations fruſtrated. 
But need we aſk the Cauſe? Surely it is too 
Plain, More Pains have been taken to pamper 
and humour him, than to make it unneceſſary 
to do either: more Time and Care have been 
employ d to furniſh his Head, with perhaps 
merely ornamental Knowledge, than to cor- 
We * rect and enrich his Heart with fuch Sentiments 
. Kc. * "as might improve his Manners. Can we then 
wonder that he precipitates into Ruin? No 
4 * ſurely; we may rather wonder if he eſcapes 
| it. But admitting that Fortune ſtill favours 
NT e Gm, and that he CITI up his Dignity and 
1 Reputation; 
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Reputation; how does he poſſeſs his own _ 
Mind, as a rational Creature, or a Brute Does 
he act ſo as to deſerve the Eſteem of Mankindd 
If not, Lieu worth enjofing. 
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Species; thoſe tender Branches ou Daughters. 
They (thank Heaven) are not naturally ſo 
liable to Vices and Extravagancies as our Sons 
but I wiſh I could ſay they were all as good as 
they are capable of being made ; as ainiable 
in their interior Sentiments, as their Forms 
might make us hope to ſee them. But alas | 
too often thoſe choiceſt Charms of our 
are the chief Plagues of our Hearts; and i iti 
we ourſelves are the principal Cauſes, that — 
whom Nature ſeem'd to have form'd to be 

our. principal Comforts; ſnould thro our Miſs _ 
management become the Diſturbers of the ® 
Peace of us their Parents, and of their o 
e 


_ AGirl 2 into the third Seprenary paſſe 
ſoon into a Woman; but commonly 1 
ſhe is much ſooner ſuch in her Perſon and , 
A We than in her Underſtanding: whenes* 

Da: ä 
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ariſe many of thoſe glaring miſtakes they daily * 
commit. A Girl who is tall generally con- 
ceits ſhe is wiſe ; and becauſe till now ſhe has 
liv'd without controul, ſhe thinks Subjection 
and Obedience to her Parents, mean and laviſh. 
It would be a Reflection on young Ladies to 
ay they have no Manners, but ſtill it is too ge- 
nerally true that their Manners are falſe ones ; 
fpringing from Pride, and influenc'd by it. 
A Girl (of any Figure in Life) ſoon knows 
that the World has it's Eyes upon her; and 
as there are certain Motives which induce her 
to exert all her Skill to ſeem well bred, fo 
there are certain Times ſhe really appears to 
Advantage: but let the Maſk be thrown off; 
let the Reftraint be taken away by which ſhe 
is confin'd; and we ſhall ſoon ſee where her 
Che. Manners lye : we ſhall (I am afraid) oftentimes 
» _ diſcover that they are not the Dictates of a 
ä * "well regulated Heart. But as my Tenderneſs 
” . for the Sex will not ſuffer me deſignedly to 
| — things, let us examine fairly the 
Conduct of a young Lady according to the too 
general Mode of breeding. | 


It 
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It appears already that the firſt Stage of Life 
was wholly ſpent in gratifying her Humour; 
the ſecond was employ'd in a ſuperficial Edu- 
cation, reſembling in ſome meaſure a Building 
ornamented without, but ill contriv'd and uſe- 


leſs within. Self-will, Vanity and ” Pleaſure * <a 


have hitherto been her Guides; and theſe in- 
ſtead of being check'd, are in the third Stage, 


greatly ſtrengthen'd and augmented : and have 


beſides added to them a boundleſs Love of 
Power and Uncontroul. Now from ſuch a 


Source what Virtues can we expect to flow? 


What Miſeries may we not fear? Alas! too 
ſoon are we convine'd that her whole Soul js 


abſorb'd in Pleaſures ; her Head runs round 


with them; ſhe is continually contriving, plot- 
ting, ſcheming ;-and all Oppoſition of her Pa- 
rents becomes too weak : ſhe has not, perhaps, 
a Spark-of real Duty, nor the leaſt Senſe of 
her miſguided Steps : and happy is it for her 
if her miſtaken Conduct does not in the End 


plunge her into Sorrow too great to ſypport, 


Happy is it for her if the Stream of Pleaſure 


ſhe is borne down with does not inſenſibly - 


Ds. carry 


* 
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carry away her Honour and Virtue; or at 
leaſt daſh her on the fatal Rock of a miſera- 
ble Marriage. Wherever this Portrait is found 
to be genuine, let it be remember'd, that the 
Painter who draws a real Likeneſs ought not 
to be blam'd for the Diſagreeableneſs. of the 
Features. | 


Many, ir is true, have Fortune to ſupport their 
Pleaſures, however expenſive or irregular; but 
where that fails, where Fortune is ſmall, and 
the Propenſity to Pleaſure great, Honour and 
Virtue ſtand ſo very tottering, that they are in 
perpetual Danger: and if with this unbridled 
Love of Pleaſure there be a tolerable ſhare of 
Wit or Beauty, or both; who that reflects, 
can help trembling even at the Apprehenſion 
of a Fall? But tho a young Lady ſhould eſ- 
cape thoſe innumerable Calamities which her 
" giddy Conduct has laid her open to, what 
Hopes are there, that ſhe who has never borne 
Contradiction, will ſo demean herſelf as to be- 
come amiable in the Eyes of others, or be 
happy in her ſelf ? 


1 could 


* 
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I could with great facility 3 al vatiety of 
ſhapes hideous to behold, which young People 
of both Sexes ſhew themſelves in, when guid- 
ed only by their Paſſions ;, but, to avaid Pro- 
lixity, will content myſelf with the general ' 
View I have already preſented ; and proceed to 
lay down ſuch Rules as appear to me to tend 
moſt directly and ſecurely to the avoiding the 
various Evils our Children are ſubje& to, 
and ſeem moſt conducive to their real Hap» 
pineſs. But before I lay down any Pre- 
cepts let me premiſe, that all Laws in general 
give Parents the ſole ſupreme Power of govern- 
ing their Children: tis the Order of Nature; 
and if her Laws are inverted, nothin g but 
Confuſion follows. If then Parents do not 
govern their Children at all; or what is worſe, 
let their Children govern them, which is of- 
ten the Caſe, the almoſt unavoidable Conſe- 
quence will be, that Train af Irregularities 
and Diſorders we daily ſee them run into; 
in which Caſe, there are but two Ways of 
their becoming ſenſible of their miſtake: 
either from a natural Goodneſs of Heart awak- 
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ned by Time and Experience; or from a load 
of Misfortunes cruſhing them down for want 
of Power to ſupport them : now the one we 
- ought not to truſt to; and the other we ſhould 
bend all our Study to prevent, 
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Government of Children. 
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H O' the principal Deſign of this 
Attempt be that of regulating the 
Manners of Children; yet as Health 


and Education are of vaſt Importance in the - ? 


Government of them, and are cloſely connect 


ed therewith; I think myſelf oblig d to ſpea af ® 
edth * 
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what may tend to preſerve the one, and, in 
a due Degree, promote the other. For the 


42 


fake of Method I ſhall divide my Subject 
into three Parts; that is, range it under the 
| general Heads of Health, Manners, and E- 
ducation; which to me appears to be the 
only natural Order of treatin g it. Mr. Locke, 
it is true, in his Treatiſe on this Subject, calls 
the whole, Thoughts on Education; but not- 
withſtanding that general Title to his Book, 
he ſpeaks likewiſe of Health and Manners, and 
ranges them all in the Order here propos d. 


As Health is the reverſe of Sickneſs, my 
Readers will eaſily diſcern that it is not the 
Buſineſs of this Undertaking to invade the 
- Phyſician's Province, by entering on the Cure 
of Diſeaſes; but only to point out ſuch means 
- as ſeem to have the moſt * tendency to 


Fut they, I carneftly recommend to both 
Father and Mother, that their Children ſuck 
the Mother's Breaſt. But why, you'll ſay, take 
* to addreſs each Parent diſtinctiy? The 

reaſon 
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reaſon is obvious. A Man cannot be conver- 
ſant in Life, and not ſee that many a ſenſible 
Woman, many a tender Mother, has her 
Heart yearning to ſuckle her Child, and i 
prevented by the miſplac'd Authority of 2. 
Husband, Parents upon the whole are to be 
conſider d as equally and mutually concern'd 
in the training up their Children ; therefore 
when I addreſs them by that one common 
Epithet, I mean either, or both, But there 
are, both in Nature and Reaſon, certain Pro- 
vinces aſſign d to each; and a Man's attempt- 
in g, to overturn them, would be as abſurd 

and prepoſterous, as a Merchant's ſending his 
Wife to tranſact Buſineſs upon Change, while 
he ſtay'd at home to preſide over the Nur- 
fery. 


Providence, we ſee, without any Expence 
to us, kindly ſends Food into the World along 
with the Child, by giving to the Mother a 
Breaſt flowing with Milk. But to what Pur- 
poſe is this beſtow'd? To be neglected on. 
render'd fruitleſs? No ſurely ; we cannot think 
thus indignantly of ny BEG a Bleſſing, But 

beſides 


' 1 
1 
* 
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beſides this evident Deſign of Providence, 
there is another important Conſideration 3 
' which is, that Mothers by ſuckling their 
Children cheriſh that Tenderneſs which Na- 
ture has implanted in them towards their Of- 
ſpring. For Experience ſhews, that the Of- 
fice of ſuckling conſiderably, augments in them 
the Affection from whence that Tenderneſs 
flows; ſerves as Fuel to keep their fond 
Breaſts in one perpetual Glow; and by ſweeten- 
ing their Care, enables them likewiſe to bring 
the tender Infants thro' their helpleſs Age? 


Another Argument for ſuckling, which is 
not ſufficiently attended to, becauſe not ſuffici- 
ently known, is, that the Anxiety and Fatigue 
is perhaps fully compenſated by the Plea- 
ſure. The provident Author of Nature has 
order'd in this, as in all, or moſt other Things, 
right and natural, that the Inducement ſhall 
- more than balance the Diſcouragement. All 
Mothers who have experienc'd it, whoſe 
Minds are temper'd with natural Aﬀection, 
aſſure us, that there is an inexpreſſible Plea- 
ſure in giving Suck, which none but Mothers 
* know ; for beſides that the Senſation itſelf is 
"ud to be mighty plraling ; to behald the In- 

| , nocence, 
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ones the Cunning, the Tricks, and tile 
various Whims of à Child; to obſerve ws! 
wiſe the carly Sentiments they diſcover ; muſt 
doubtleſs give a Pleaſure which no Words can 
deſcribe. Now if thus much be granted (and 
ſurely no Arguments can reaſon it away) I 
cannot help adviſing in the ſtrongeſt Terms, 
that every Father conſent, and even promote, 
that the Child be ſuckled by it's Mother ; if 
the Mother be in a Condition for it. But then 
this Compliance, this Leave, if I muſt call it 
ſuch, ſhould be cordial and from the Heart; 
otherwiſe a Mother, tho' the beſt Nurſe in 
the World, may become the moſt improper 
one, by a Husband's ſo far ſouring her Tem- 
per, as to render her Milk not only gu * 
nothing, but even ene | 


The general Good iP; al being What I aim 
at, I mean to offer the ſame Advice to all, 
as far as it can be practiſed; and therefore 
ſpeak according to the Nature of Things. 
Still I am not inſenſible how little Probability 
there is that my Advice herein will be follow]. d 
by Perſons in bigh Life. For what Room # 
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* there in general to hope, that a fine Lady will 
lay herſelf under any of the neceſſary Re- 
ſtraints towards acting the Part of a good 

+ Nurſe, and generouſly give up ſome of the 

vainer Pleaſures of Life, in order to ſtoop to 
this Part of domeſtic Care? It is true that 
there may ſometimes be important Reaſons 
which may make their doing ſo improper ; but 

it is greatly to be fear'd that thoſe Reaſons are 
oftener affected than real; and as this is a Duty 

 ', not ſo eaſily diſpenſed with as People are apt 
Lo to imagine, it is incumbent on Parents of the 
| higheſt Rank to conſider how far they are 
really juſtifiable in deviating from the Laws of 
Nature. But there is another important Con- 
ſequence attends the Neglect with which Peo- 
dle of Rank treat their Offspring in this par- 
bk ticular; that it thereby becomes a national Evil. 
It is univerſally known that the Little imitate 
the Great, and moſtly too in what is wrong; 
that is, they catch their Vices ſooner than their 
Virtues. Hence it happens, that becauſe a Wo- 
man of the firſt Rank does not deign to ſuckle 
ber Child, the Neglect deſcends to almoſt the 
loweſt Rank; and many Men whoſeFigureinLife 
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is very inconſiderable, {corn to bear the Noiſe 4 
of a Child, tho' their own. Fleſh and Blood, 
only becauſe it is a Practice among their Bet- | 
ters to remove them. And hence too the Great 
have two Reflections to make on this Point, 9. 


the Duty they owe to their Children, and, 
(tho' it is not perhaps a proper Obſervation 
der) the Influence which, aN bak of 10 


While [ am enforcing to Mothers the * | 


of ſuckling their Children, I muſt: endeavour 
to omit no material Circumſtance, either that 
will contribute to the Eaſe of the qne, or the 
Advantage of the other. The firſt that natural» 
ly occurs, is, the Time when a Child ſhould be 
put to the Breaſt; and as this is a Matter vay 


riouſly thought of, and often erroneouſly ma- 


naged, tho I could ſay a good deal from my 


own Obſervation, I have endeavour d to ſettle 


it upon a much ſtronger Baſis ; v/z. the Expe- 


rience of competent Judges. Mr. Hunter, well 


| known to the Public by his Lectures in Ana- 
tomy, and one of the Midwives-of the' Ly- 


ing-in-Hoſpital in Brownlow-Street, informs 4 * +} 


me, 


: 4 
„ * 
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me, that at the firſt opening of that Charity, 
they generally conducted the Buſineſs of ſuck- 
ling in the following Manner. The Child 
was not put to the Breaſt till the Milk came 
freely, or run out of itſelf; and as the Breaſts 
commonly began to fill in about eight and forty 
Hours after Delivery, ſooner or later, they 
were allowed to fill more and more, perhaps 
as much longer, till the Milk began to diſ- 
charge itſelf: to forward this, the Breaſts were 
frequently embrocated with warm Oil; to in- 
vite the Milk both by the Soſtneſs of the Oil, and 
the Motion given the Breaſts by rubbing it in 
with the Hand. This method was adhered to. 
pretty generally till they found by Experi- | 
. , ence that it was wrong. For beſides that the 
Child might probably ſuffer in ſome Degree, 
by being ſo long depriv'd of it's moſt natural 
Phyſic and Food, many grievous Effects often 
attended the Mother; v/z. painful Swellings 
and Inflammations of the Breaſts, Milk Fevers, 
and Milk Sores. 


Theſe Inconveniences induced the Practiti- 
- © oners of that Hoſpital.to alter the Method, 
| which 
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which for ſome Time paſt has been as follows. 
The Child is put to the Breaſt commonly 
within twenty four Hours after Delivery: a. 
tho at firſt it ſucks little or nothing, yet by | 
this means the Milk comes gradually and kind- . 
ly; z. and before the uſual Time of the Bre 
hardening in the other Method, the Diffic 7 
is conquered in this ; the Milk flows freely, 
the Breaſts, are ſoft and eaſy, and the Heat of 
the Body continues temperate :. inſomuch that 
Mr. Hunter farther aſſures me, they have not 
once been threaten'd with a ſore Breaſt, nor 


has what could be called a Milk Fever been 


once obſerved among four hundred Women 
that have been deliver'd there fince this Me- 
9 has been purſued. totes a 


2 tho it is a Pigeon from my Fab. 
ject, I cannot help reflecting with Pleaſure on 
the Benefit ariſing to many induſtrious virtuous 
People from the Inſtitution of this Hoſpital. 
Every Charitable Foundation, every Contri- 
bution to relieve the Needy, does Henour not 
only to thoſe who give, but to the Nation where 
it is given; for when Individuals are known to 
E be 
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be humane and benevolent, Strangers will con- 
clude i it is a national Virtue. It is certain that 
all public. Receptacles for the Comfort and 
Support of the Diſtreſſed Indigent argue a 
compaſſionate Heart in thoſe who ſupport 
them, and a juſt Senſe of others Woe ; 
but the Lying-in-Hoſpital has a Delicacy in it 
pecular to itſelf. The Ladies who contribute 
to it's Support, prove, in Terms far more ex- 
preſſive than Words, their Sympathy with the 
Sufferings of their Sex ; and particularly with 
thoſe whom Fortune has placed the fartheſt 
from them, The Gentlemen who encourage 
it, and labour for it's Promotion, ſhow a Ten- 
derneſs which can only dwell in manly Hearts: 


for he certainly comes neareſt to the Dignity 


of a Man, who has the tendereſt Senſe of the 
Sufferings of the oppoſite Sex; and particularly 
of thoſe, which his own Exiſtence is the neceſ- 
ſary Cauſe of, But farther, moſt other Pub- 
lic . Charities ſeem in their Nature limited ; 
ſeem to extend no farther than the immediate 
Relief of thoſe under their Care ; whereas this 
is far more extenſive : the Mother is com- 


Ws and vith tendereſt Care brou ght thro” 


her 
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her Child-bed; the Child (as far as Skill 


can reach) is ſafely entered on the Stage of 
Life; and thus is Mankind not only pre- 


ſerved, but perpetuated; and thus too is 


Society enlarged, and improved, to a bound- 
leſs Degree. Thus much have I ſaid to 


do juſtice to an Undertaking in itſelf highly 


laudable, and infallibly productive of the great- 
eſt Good. But there is another Effect, perhaps 


hitherto unthought of, which will neceffarily 
attend this Hoſpital, and is no leſs than a ge- 
neral Concern ; that of the Improvement - of 
Midwifry : the ſeveral Gentlemen who attend 
it in that Capacity, cannot but have the 
beſt Foundation in their Art, that which 
is extended and ſtrengthen'd by the frequent 
Occurrence of the more nice and uncom- 
mon Caſes among ſuch Variety: and the 
Women whom they educate to Midwifry in 
that Hoſpital, muſt from their many Oppor- 
tunities become valuable Practitioners for ſuch 
of their Sex as are inclined to employ them ra- 
ther than a Man. N 


| But to return to the Matter in Hand. 


This Method of putting ( Children to the Breaſt 
| # much 


+. 
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muck ſooner than uſual, correſponds with the 
Opinion of Dr. Cadogan, who in a ſmall Pam 
phlet on the Management of Children, has 
ſaid a great many ſenſible uſeful Things; and 
among the reſt, he propoſes, that a Child be 
put to the Breaſt in ſeven or eight Hours after 
it is born; whereby, ſays he, © It would not on- 
«.ly provide for itſelf the beſt of Nouriſhment, - 
te but by opening a free Paſſage for it, take off 
te the Mother's Load as it increaſed, before it 
<« could: oppreſs or hurt her; and therefore 
<« effectually prevent the Fever; which is caus d 
te only by the * painful Diſtention of the lacteal 
<<. Veſſels of the Breaſts, when the Milk is in- 
te judiciouſly ſuffer d to accumulate. To this 
I need add nothing, but to recommend to 
Parents that the Advice here given be redu- 
ed to Practice, unleſs ſome extraordinary Cir- 
cumſtances intervene; in which Caſe, their 
own judgment muſt direct them to ſeek an 
Opinion ſuitable to the Exigencſe. 

The preciſe Term of a Child's ſucking is a 
Point much controverted, particularly among 
Ladies, but nothing aſcertain d. The preſent 
Faſhon tis true, is to let Children ſuck only 
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three or four Months: but ſurely this is too 
important an affair for Faſhion to take place of 
Reaſon. From, my Acquaintance with the 
Learned on this Head, L. gather, that general- 
ly ſpeaking a Child ſhould not ſuck leſs than 
_ fix Months, nor more than twelve; but that 
the Medium, that is, nine Months, is for the 
. moſt. part the beſt. Still there may be Rea- 
ſons for varying theſe ſtated Times; if ſo, 
Reaſon in that as well as other things ſhould 
be our Guide. And farther, there may be Cir- 
cumſtances which impede the Mother's ſuck- 
ling her Child at all; the want of Health 
s a principal one; but then it ſhould be a real 
want of Health, not an imaginary one. 
Where then a Doubt ariſes, I adviſe Parents 
not raſhly and haſtily to reſolve for themſelves, 
but to conſult proper Judges, and always where 
it is in their Power, be determined by cy 
Phyſician. 


po 

to ſuckle their Children, I muſt obſerve; that 

it is the Opinion of Phyſicians thr thn Wo- 
men would mend their Health by it ; and 

E 3 oy 
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very few, if any, hurt a good Conſtitution, un- 
leſs thro' Imprudence or Ignorance : now to 
obviate theſe, let Mothers be careful to ſet out 
right, and then they have very little to fear. 


Hunger, Fatigue, and Fretting, are the 
three moſt obvious things that impair a Mo- 
thers Health in nurſing. I fay nothing of 
groſs Intemperance, violent Pafſions, and the 
like, for they are always to be baniſh'd ; nay 
we are not once to ſuppoſe they exiſt in the 
Sex: Hunger is carefully to be avoided : while 
the Mother gives ſuck, ſhe ſhould never let 
the Keenneſs of her Appetite go off by wait- 
ing long for her Meals ; for that often repeat- 
ed will fink the Spirits, fill her with Wind, 
impair her Strength, and conſequently not 
only hurt herſelf, but prejudice her Milk 


I confeſs it is my Opinion that a very nice 
regard to a Nurſe's Diet is not ſo generally ne- 
ceſſary as is imagined. Temperance is univer- 
fally to be held as a Rule; but under the ap- 
pearance of avoiding one Error, they run in- 

: to 
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to a greater; they often eat of very rich Diſhes; 
and ſhun the uſe of Vegetables: whereas to 
People who are young and healthy, no 18 
is more wholſome than Vegetables blende 
with Meat: and the only Caution that is ma- 
terial to be given, is, that they guard them 
with Pepper; whereby they will keep under 
the Effect they ſometimes have, of produc- 
ing. Wind. But ſhould Garden Stuff, after 
all this, diſagree, Prudence will certainly dis 
rect the Mother to diſuſe it ; tho at the ſame 
time it muſt be own d, that where this is the 
Caſe, her Digeſtion is not what it ought to be 
to conſtitute perfect Health. To this Head 
I will add, that where a Woman has been ac- 
cuſtom'd to drink a glaſs or two of Wine or, 
Ale at Meals, the ſhould not debar herſelf, 
from it now; as her waſte. of Strength and 
Spirits certainly demand at leaſt her uſual way 
of Life; tho it does not ſeem needful e 


ee 4 ( Wet progthoy - $21 547 
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manifeſtly 1 impairs the Strength, or brings on 
various Pains, ſo as to render a Mother inca- 
E 4 pable 
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pable of executing what ſhe has begun; or 
at leaſt makes the Office extremely ſlaviſh to 
her. Exerciſe is good, but Fatigue is bad. 
There are ſo many different Conditions in this 
great Family of the World, and ſo many dif- 
ferent Circumſtances in each Station, chat it 
is impofſible to lay down Rules for every Indi- 
vidual, or preſcribe an univerſal one for all; 
in general I recommend on this occaſion the 
Nat Attention of both Father and Mother. 
If a Man reflects that while his Wife is ſuck- 
ling her Child, the is labouring to compleat 
the principal Work for which they came to- 
pai he cannot ſurely ſuffer her to endure 
beyond her Power to bear; nor 
can 455 feel for her that Tenderneſs he ou cht, 
if he impoſes any Hardſhip on her that can 
be diſpens d with. On the other hand; the 
Mother is to remember, that befides being 
chearful and keeping her Mind'at reſt, ſhe "40 
muſt keep her Limbs at reſt tob; that is, ſhe 
muſt often forego other Exerciſe, that © ſhe 
| . be enabled i e , o Fortion of 
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But there are ſeveral ways a Woman may 
be fatigued with Nurſing without the leaſt 
— 1 The firſt — a Mother has to 
do, is, to uſe her Child to ſuch Poſitions in 
ſuckling as ſhe likes beſt, and is: moſt conve- 
nient to herſelf. When up, the Mother ſhould 
by all means ſit upright, and the Child be rais d 
to the Breaſt: the Child ſhould yield to the 
Mother, not the Mother to the Child. That 
diſtorted Poſture ſo commonly ſeen in ſuckling 
gives great Pain to the Back, and cramps all 
the Limbs; and this without any other effect 
on the Child than indulging a manifeſt Wil- 
fulneſs. When in Bed, the Child ſhould take 
the Breaſt as ĩt lyes 3, and not incommode the 
Mother by making her fit up in Bed by the L- 
Hour, purely to humour it, as is too common; 
for this too, without any Benefit to the Child, 
tly increaſes the Mother's Fatigue, by rob- 
ing her of her Bleep, and by expoſing 
to catch Cold from the yarious Seaſons it hap- 
penis in. But theſe Inconveniences may farther 
be obviated, by letting the Child lye in A 
Cradle without the Breaſt the Night thro', or 
with a Maid in another ny ; for it is cer= 


Ca tain, | 
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tain, that neither Breaſt, Drink, nor Feeding 
are ſo abſolutely neceſſary in the Night as is 
commonly imagin d. Some of my fair Rea- 
ders will, I doubt, reje& my Counſel in this 
particular; but J urge it on the double Motive 
of Benefit to the Child and Eaſe to the Mo- 
ther. Yet not to be too rigorous in this Point, 
not to affect too ſenſibly a Mother's Tender; 
neſs, ſuppoſe a Child be ſometimes allow d the 
Breaſt in the Night, it certainly ſhould be on- 
ly ſometimes ; for the Practice of letting it 
drag at it the Night thro! is a grievous Error: 
it hurts both Child and Mother ; the Child by 
this Means is continually wrangling, fretting, 
and diffatisfy'd, and the Mother is often ſo ſen- 
| fibly affected by it, as even e 
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” Difficult as 1 3 it is to * down 
an univerſal Rule, I will here attempt what 
appears to me to be generally practicable. 
According to the uſual Management of Chil- 
dren at the Breaſt it may be averr d, that they 
have too little sleep. and too much Food: 
chat is, their Sleep 1 is ſhort and broken thro' 
Mit- 
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Miſmanagement, and they are ſuckled or fed 
oftener than is conducive to Health. Now to 
remove this Error, I will not offer any Re- 
ſtraint in the Day time, (tho that in the opĩ- 
nion of an ingenious Writer requires it) but 
endeavour to effect it by regulating the Night. 
To this End let a Child be undteſsd, its 
Night things put on, and be fed or ſuckled at 
ſeven o Clock, and then put into its Cradle 3 
where without rocking (if uſed to t and in 
Health) it will fall aſleep. Suppofing the Mo- 
ther to go to Bed at ten or eleven, if the Child 
ſhould happen to be awake, let it be turn d dry. 
(as the Nurſes term it) and ſuckled againz 
and it will fleep ſoundly for fix or ſeven Hours: 
perhaps now and then it will whimper a little, 
but if it is not touch'd it will fall” afleep a 
gain immediately. But ſuppoſing it is not 
awake when the Mother goes to Bed, let it 
not by any means be diſturb'd, for that break. 
ing of Childrens Reſt ſo common with Pargnts 
makes them vaſtly tireſome; all that the Mother 
has to do in this Caſe is, to keep a warm 
Cloth in Bed with ber, and * the Chil 
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awakes take away the wet one as ſoon as poſ- 
ible, that it may not be too much diſturb'd by 
the Senſe of Cold; that done, let it have the 
Breaſt, and it will commonly ſleep again till 
it is time for the Family to riſe, The Child 
ſhould not have its Cloth ſhifted again; for 
frequently opening it when it ought to ſleep is 
a great Impediment to its Reſt; and while 
wrapt- up warm, and it lies ſtill, it receives 
no Harm from being wet : to this muſt be 
added, that the Mother be very huſh; no 
talking, no ſhewing the Candle, the Day-light, 
or any thing that may awaken it thoroughly. 
I this Method be adher'd to, I am 
it will have many good Effects; it will give a 
longer reſpite than uſual from feeding or ſuck- 
ing; it will obtain what is of great Conſe- 
quence to a Child's Health, Sleep; and it 


will facilitate the Nane, Taſk by E 


her ane 
To ſuffer by . or Fatigue . great 


jury to the Mother principally, but Fretting 


has always a double Conſequence ; it hurts the 
Child too. A fretful Temper turns even Plea- 
ſure into Pain ; well then may it 'make a ne- 


cefſary 
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ciifary Care a Fatigue. One Diſtinction how= _ 
ever I would make that I think deſerves At- 
tention ; whether the Fretfulneſs be in Nature, 
de fixt and incurable ; or whether it be owing. 

to external Accidents, the Occurrences” of 
Things; ſuch as frequent Provocations from 2 
Husband, untoward Children, waſteful Ser- 
vants, vexatious Law Suits, and many other 
Evils Life is fraught with. In the firſt Caſe, 
Women would do well to let ſuckling alone 1 
for warm as Jam in recommending this Prac- 
tice, it is certain there are ſome few Ex 
tions, and this is one. But in the other, I urge 
ſuckling in great Meaſure as a Remedy. For 


let the naturally good-temper'd Mother but 


once reflect that Fretting hurts her Child, and ; | 


ſhe will avoid it for her Infant's ſake : beſides, 
the Love created in her for it by the Exerciſe, 
of this natural Duty, will make her forget. 
many other Cares; at leaſt it will .counter- 
— her TR Roy Met? n _ 
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lifeleſs and. fuggith, | an inſipid Race that do 


neither 
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neither good nor harm; theſe ſhould by all 
means ſuckle their Children, for by ſo doing 
they would be enliven d, and animated with a 
Deſire to become uſeful. If too they reflect, 
thats the Intention of Nature is, that they 
ſhould rear their Children as well as bear them, 
they will ſoon be aſhamed of doing their Work 
by halves: and thus become much happier in 
themſelves, and of much more Conſequence to 
Society. 


By ks Obſervance of theſe tho Rules, Mo- 
hier | in general may ſuckle their Children, 
not only without Pain or Injury, but even with 
Pleaſure and Profit. They may ſometimes im- 
prove their Health; often leſſen their Cares, 
and mend their Temper and Diſpoſitions ; and 
will always have a pleaſing Conciouſneſs that 
they have obey'd the Laws of Nature, by hav- 
ing done all that was incumbent on them. 


If after all that has been faid it is not 
thought expedient that a Child ſhould ſuck 
it's Mother ; a Breaſt is certainly the beſt Sub- 
ſtitute: but great Care ſhould here be taken, 


in the Choice of a Nurſe. She ſhould be young, 
3 healthy, 
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healthy, ood-humour d, f ghtly, and tem- 
perate. The newer her ns the better ;, it is 
beſt not to be above three Months old; and 
ſhould never exceed fix Months, when, tho 
Child is firſt put to her Breaſt ; if beyond that, 
either the Child muſt be wean d too ſoon, or 

ſuck a ſtaler Milk than perhaps it ought, 
Some are of Opinion, that Breaſt · milk begins 
to loſe of it's nutritious Quality after the Ex- 
piration of a Tear; but let us here obſerve 
the Operations of Nature. The younger Breaſt 
Milk is, the thinner and lighter it is; fitted 
by Nature for the tender Stomachs of new- 
born Babes: as it grows older, it becomes 
thicker, richer, and more ſtubborn of Digeſ- 

tion ; by which gradual Change it is ſuited to 
the relative riſing Powers of Digeſtion in the 
Child. Hence it would ſeem, that Breaſt 
Milk, does not at this ſtated Time become 
poorer, but richer ; rich perhaps to a degres 
of Rancidity ; which, like groſs Food to others, 
is ſometimes ſtronger than Children can bear : 
and on this Principle it is I recommend where 
a Breaſt is to be ſought, that either the Milk 
be young, or the Child wean'd ſoon, 


But 
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But ſuppoſin g a Child to have no Breaſt 
(as Arguments whether good or bad will of- 
ten be brought againſt it) the want of it muſt 
be ſupply'd by coming as near to Nature as 
we can. In order thereto, it is the Opinion of 
aPhyfician * in the Practice of Midwifry, whoſe 
Judgment in this Matter ought to have weight, 
that Cows Milk be diluted with Water 'till it 
becomes as thin as Breaſt Milk, and given 
warm ſeveral times in the Day ; that is, as 
often as a Child would have the Breaſt were it 
to be ſuckled : beſides this, it ſhould ſome- 


times be fed with other Milk Diet; viz. Bread 


aud Water boil'd lightly together, and Milk 
© added to it. 


When a Child ſucks it is TT to feed it 


with nothing but Water Pap, that is, Bread 
and Water, boil'd together, without the Ad- 
dition of Milk; from a Notion that it ſhould 
not have two ſorts of Milk ; but this Treat- 
ment is ſurely erroneous: Nay, there are ſome 
who improve upon this Error, and give 
their Children (at leaſt for the firſt Month) 
Water 


. 
* Dr. Parſons. 
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Water Pap only, even tho WN a fb « 
Breaſt. t 


It is both natural ee 
Parents to inform themſelves what Diſtempers 
Children are ſubject to, and uſually dye of; 
and if we farther refer them to the Bills of 
Mortality, they will conſtantly find, that 
Gripes, Looſeneſs and Convulſions make a 
great Part of the Account. Now beſides the 
latent Cauſes of theſe Diſeaſes, they have a 
very obvious one, biz. improper Food. For 
my ow part I am convinc'd, even to Demon 
ſtration, that many Infants owe their Death 
to the Miſtakes committed in this Point; and 
often . ͤ ²˙ of . gina [thhm 
Bread and Water only, and 
moſt falutary part the Milk. Milk (again 1 
repeat it) is the Food of Nature; with that 
alone, to an Infant, we may do * . 
hing; e —_ | 01833 1041 


Tho Wi frſt Rules * laid 43 ould 
meet with general Approbation, and Parents 
from ſeeing how natural and reaſonable this 
| F Dorise 
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b Doctrine is, be induced to follow i ty they 
have ſtill many things both to do and avoid, 
that are greatly conducive to their Childrens 
Health ; and therefore demand their Attention 


wigs wary 


| ko tans all that Milk i is the Food of 
Nano, ſo we may with equal Propriety call 
„ Bread the Staff of Life. Breaſt-milk my 
* Readers will obſerve, is prefer d to every other; 
but where that cannot be obtain'd, then Cows- 
milk, made thinner and lighter by the addi- 
tion of Water, is to ſupply its place; and, 
MIlk-victuals; from which, as it is thicken'd 
with Bread, it will receive great Nouriſh- 
"SRO care muſt be taken to 
keep" up its Appetite for this Food at firſt ſet- 
ting CO as it is of all others the moſt pro- 
per; and not · ſpoil its Reliſh for it by the Ad- 
mixture or Intervention of any thing elſe 
| 1 in Henn, * a more advanc'd Age. 
OM ano! Lie m alst2 
- The lt Enes -uſually: run into, is, the 
Fam of Spice and Sugar; which 
S Phyſicians 
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Phyſicians who have conſider'd theſe matters 
poſitively condemn : and if a Child is well, 
putting either of theſe in it's Victuals, or in- 
deed giving it any other ſweet things, anſwers 
not the leaſt good End. Spice and Sugarare 
certainly fine natural Productions, and of vaſt 
Uſe to Mankind ; but the Food of Infants 
ſhould be as fimple as poſſible; and if it is 
made otherwiſe by the early uſe of theſe, the 
Effects will always be very troubleſome, and 
oftentimes miſchievous. What is more com- 
mon than to give young Children Lumps of 
. Sugar to eat; yet what more erroneous ? Everx 
Day's Experience ſhews us how wrong the 
Practice is: it vitiates their Taſte; creates in 
them an unconquerable Fondneſs for it, even = 


to a Degree of Vulgarneſs; and 
coy their Stomachs. 


&- s 
bs 


The Reine WR in ks theſe, or * 
a part of the ſame, as Sugar is greatly con- 
cern'd in it, is, the Cuſtom Parents have of 
giving Children Tea. Tea, to a young Child, 
if we omit the Milk, has not a fingle Ingre- 
dient to recommend it: the Sugar in it has 


F 2 already 
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already been treated of; the Water, (as Tea 
is uſually drank too hot,) ſerves to ſcald its 
Mouth and Throat, or at beſt to relax the 
Stomach and weaken the Tone of it; and the 
Plant or Shrub it ſelf has Qualities, which, 
to ſay the leaſt of it, ſeldom contributes to 
promote its Health. 


That this Herb of which our Tea is made 
has had many Tongues to ſpeak its Praiſe, 
am convinc'd ; or it would not have obtain'd 
that univerſal uſe we now ſee made of it: and 
ſome likewiſe have taken uptheir Pen, and with 
- great Labour deſcrib'd its Virtues and Utility 

to Mankind : but all this is too weak to ſtand 
- againſt that infallible Guide, Experience. To 
inſiſt hat Tea has no good Qualities would 
be offering an Aﬀront to the Judgment and 
Experience of many wiſe People, arid is very 
- far from being my Defign ; on the contrary, 


I am convinc d it has. Bohea Tea is eſteemd 


balſamic, and Green is allow'd to be an 
aſtringent Stamachjc. Still theſe or any other 
particular Qualities, do not juſtify its general 
_ uſe; for while the ſame Experience proves 


that 


| 


* 
| * 
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that for one who receives Benefit by drinking * 2 


it, ten receive Harm, it muſt upon the erer 
be condemned. 


Tea may be conſider'd like ſome certain 
Drugs, which in ſkilful hands are ſafe and 
uſeful, but in ignorant ones, poiſonous. That 
the intemperate and indiſeriminate uſe of Tea 
is hurtful, is too well known to be diſputed; 
ſome it is true are manifeſtly refreſh'd, com- 
forted and enliven'd by it; others feel not 
the leaſt ſenſible effect from the longeſt uſe 
of it, and drink it purely thro' Cuſtom ; but 
again there are others, and thoſe much the 
Majority, who impair their Health fo viſibly 
by this pernicious Practice, that they ſhorten 
their Lives, or at leaſt render them comfort- 
leſs, if not miſerable. Now who that con- 
ſiders theſe things well, or but once reflects 
that tis at leaſt ten to one that their Children 
are Sufferers by it, ean reaſonably ſpeaking be 
haſty in bringing them to it; eſpecially too if 
we farther reflect, that by a ſeeming magic 
Power it often enſlaves People even to Infa- 
tuation. Infants then have nothing to do with 
73 this 
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this darling deluding Liquor; and when at 
a more advanc'd Age, Parents ſhould till give 
it them very ſparingly, if at all; and be care- 
ful to keep them if poſſible from ever being 
attach'd to it. 


| Before I take my leave of this Article, let | 
me recommend to Parents ſome Obſervations 
for their farther guidance herein. Thoſe Chil. 
dren who have weak Nerves ſhould not by 
any means drink Tea at all. Tea ſhould ne- 
ver be made ſtrong; nor drank in large quan- 
taties, nor hot, nor without Milk, nor very 
ſweet. Tea ſhould not be drank in a Morn- 
ing by thoſe who cannot eat ; nor can it in 
general be drank in the Afternoon with Safety, 
but by thoſe who have eat a hearty Dinner, 
and drink it ſoon. Bohea Tea is found to 
affect the Nerves the moſt ſenſibly; and Green, 
from its Aſtrigency, is not only the moſt 
grateful, but its Effects prove it to be leaſt 
hurtful. 

Many are the Errors which Parents fall into 

in the Management of Children, 1 - 
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faſt ſetting out. I have often ſeen Children 
waſh'd away with the watry Gripes, when b 


upon enquiry it appear'd they had no other 
Food but Water-pap : others reject this, and 
fall into the Error of giving Children Broth; 
which alone, is- in its Nature too laxative for 
Infants, But Water-pap muſt be condemn d 
as far the moſt improper; for it is manifeſt 


* 


that Bread, of which it is made, beſides the 


Fermentation it undergoes in the Hands of the 
Baker, has, according to the Juices it meets 
with, a farther Power of fermenting in the 
Stomach : therefore, ſhould Nature by chance 


be thwarted, ſhould univerſal Obſervation be 


for once contradifted, by ſhewing a Child 
whom Milk is unfit for; in that caſe I re- 


commend, that Broth be added to the Pap; ß 


which will bring the Food neareſt to the 
Quality of that animal Fluid, Milk, the na- 
tural Nouriſhment. And as watry Gripes are 
often owing to ill-digeſted Pap, Broth, tho 


laxative, would certainly from its Smoothneſs 
prevent or leſſen the Stimulation in the Bow- - 


els ; as we find in the Cure of ſuch Gripes 


great 


Fu. 
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Nest Service from Glyſters of Oil, Chikens- 
* guth, and other things of the like Kind. 


But farther; I am clearly of Opinion, 
that the firſt Change in Childrens Diet ſhould 


be from Milk to Broth, and not from Milk 


to Meat: their tender Stomachs ought not 
to be put too early upon the Office of di- 
geſting the fleſhy Fibres of Meat; but they 


may, as they approach to a Year old, by way 


of Introduction to eating Fleſh, and by way 
of changing Diet, ſometimes have Broth; 
but by no means for conſtant vic, to the ne- 
glect of Milk. | | 


It is MOT" confeſs'd, that in England 
we eat too much Fleſh; and were I to 
urge all that might be ſaid on that Head, it 
would be dwelling too long on a ſingle Point, 


But ſince this Error of our Country is acknow- 


ledg d by many of the wiſeſt Men in it, let it 


ſerve as a general Caution to Parents; let them 
turn it to the Advantage of the riſing Genera- 
tion; by being neither haſty in giving Fleſn 

„ mort 
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Meat to their Children, nor ever permittin g 
them to be intemperate in the Uſe of it. F 


To enforce this Precept, and prove the Rea - 
ſonableneſs of not giving Children Meat ſo 
ſoon as is uſual, I will here obſerve, that Phy- 
ſicians ſay the firſt Digeſtion ſhould be in the 
Mouth, the ſecond in the Stomach; whence 
it appears that Children have no Buſineſs with 
Meat till they have Teeth, to chew it; nay, 
not till they have their Mouths almoſt full of 
Teeth ; for they have not the Power of grinding 
down their Meat ſufficiently till they have got 
ſome of their ſtrongeſt Teeth, and thoſe every 
one is ſenſible do not come firſt. Hence wg 
are furniſhed with an admirable Hint, which 
not to endeavour to reduce to Practice, would 
be injuring our Children, and baffling the La- 
bours of learned Men, who make the Good of 
Mankind the Study of their Lives. Parents 
by the ſame Leſſon are inſtructed likewiſe, ta 
make their Children accuſtom themſelves. ta 
chew their Meat well their whole Lives; for 
it is certain they would thereby prevent many 
ill Effects ariſing from Indigeſtion, - 


Having 


* 


mn 


HFaving thus, as near to Nature as I am able, 
led Parents into the firſt Steps of the Manage- 
ment of their Childrens Health, I ſhall now 
touch on Art; a little of which may, and will 
be neceſſary. It is plain that Children are born 
full of Foulneſs, full of Excrement; and Na- 
ture to remedy this, gives a purgative Quali- 
ty to the Mother's firſt Milk; which Quality, 
as the Child cleanſes, goes off. But if this 
firſt Milk be drawn away by another, as is fre- 
quent, in order to eaſe the Breaſts; or the 
Child does not ſuck its Mother, but an older 


Milk ; in that Caſe it ſhould moſt certainly be 


purg'd three or four times in the Month. For 
my own Part I have gone farther, and tho' my 
Children had the firſt Milk, I always began 
by giving them a little Syrup of Rhubarb and 
Oil of Almonds ; which has conſtantly had a 
good Effect, not only on them, but on many 
others under my Care: the Rhubarb ſcours 


and cleanſes them, and the Oil in ſome mea- 
ſure blunts its griping Quality, and prevents its 
leaving a Coſtiveneſs ſo common to that Drug. 
But tho' I have frequently given this, yet Rhu- 
3 barb 
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barb in Subſtance, corrected with a ſmall Por- 
tion of ſome Aromatic, or mix'd with Gaſ- 
coign'sPowder, is found by Experience to agree 
very well: Syrup of Violets or Marſhmallows, 
join'd with Oil of Almonds, are frequently given 
in order to cleanſe the firſt Paſſages, and are 
very proper; tho' not ſo efficacious as Rhubarb. 
Nor are there any better Purges than theſe for 
new - born Infants, unleſs (which very ſeldom 
happens) in great Coſtiveneſs, and then a little 
Manna. What farther relates to Phyſic and. 
phyſical People, ſhall be ſpoken of hereafter. . 

In a Treatiſe of this Kind nothing muſt paſs 
unobſerved that is important ; and nothing is 
more ſo, than the deſtructive Practice of drink- 
ing ſpirituous Liquors. For a Woman to have a 
Habit of Dram-drinking is always deteſtable ; 
but for one who gives Suck, it is horrible be- 
yond Expreſſion: it is fraught with double Miſs 
chief, Deſtruction to herſelf, and Deſtruction 
to the Child. One would imagine, that ſo 
odious a Vice wanted not to be inveigh' d 
againſt; or at moſt that the Caution could no 
where be uſeful, but amongſt Baſket- women 
and Billingſgates. "Tis true indeed, that the 

Wh: Illiterats 
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Illiterate and Vulgar are the moſt addicted to 
it ; but melancholy Experience ſhews us, that 
Women every way happy in Life, Women 
of the beſt Underſtanding, and the beſt Edu- 
cation, are but too often tainted with it. 


It is not my Deſign in general to write on 
the Foibles or Vices of Parents, but of Chil- 
dren ; yet it muſt be owned, that where the 
Actions of the one have an Influence on the 
other, where the Connection is ſo cloſe that 
the Health or Morals of Children are affected 
by the Conduct of Parents, it is perfectly con- 
fiſtent with the Plan I have laid down; and 
conſequently is within my Province. Thus 
then I obſerve, that there are many Women 
who never taſted ſpirituous Liquors till they 
gave Suck. A Child is kept lugging at the 
Breaſt till the Mother is ready to fink, and 
a Friend recommends a Dram: the innocent 
Woman ſtarts at the Propoſition; but it be- 
ing ſtrenuouſly urg'd that it will do her good 

and the Child too, ſhe follows the Counſel 
and drinks it. How reluctantly and with how 
_— diſlike may be known oy her ſhaking 
her 
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her Head at the very Smell of it, making 
Faces when it is down, and declaring it is 
naſty Stuff. Now for a while let me talk like 
an Apothecary. The Nerves give Senſation 
to our whole Frame whether of Pain or Plea- 
ſure. This Dram acts immediately on the 
Nerves of the Stomach, and inſtantly commu- 
nicates itſelf to thoſe of the Brain, which are 
exquiſitely fine; the Senſation is pleaſing, a 
general Glow is felt, and the temporary Relief 
it gives, perſuades her that Drams are not fo 
pernicious as People pretend. But by and bythe 
Languor returns, and ſhe has recourſe to her 
Dram again ; tho' perhaps with this Difference, 
that inſtead of being perſuaded into it ſhe ſeeks 
it herſelf; and thus by a Return of Wants, ſhe 
finds a Return of Deſire; ſhe flies ſo often to 
her fancied Remedy that at length ſhe is inno- 
cently and inſenſibly led into a Habit whith - 
infatuates her: even ſo far as often to r8b her 
of the Power of getting rid of it, But the 
Habit contracted, what is the Effect? Why, 
that which at firſt was only a ſlight Injury, by 
this means becomes a mortal Wound. 


The 
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The Human Frame, that Maſter-Piece of 
infinite Wiſdom, is compos'd of a great variety 
of Parts, of different Make, Texture and Qua- 
lity ; each of which has it's uſe, and proper 
Office aſſign d it. But that I may not confound 
any of my Readers by nice or obſcure Phyſical 
Diviſions, I will fay it is compos'd of Solids 
and Fluids : the Fluids, that is, the Blood and 
other Juices, are allotted to nouriſh and pre- 
ſerve the Solids; and the Solids, that is, the 
Fleſh and other hard Parts, ſerve as Pipes or 
Channels to convey in a due . Courſe the ſe- 
veral Fluids to their deſtin d End. Now to 
preſerve Health, it is neceſſary that our whole 
Machine acts regularly; which it cannot do 
for any long Time with the pernicious Habit 
we have been ſpeaking of. Drams, which at 
firſt give only a ſlight Wound to the Nerves, 
by frequent Repetition enfeeble them ; and in 
the End totally diſable them ; as is evident by 
their bringing on T remblings, weakening the 
Memory, and impairing the Underſtanding. 
3 maintain Health, the Solids are to keep 


h 
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up their due Force or Spring, that they may 
propel the Fluids, and prevent their breaking 
them down by too great a Reſiſtance, The 
Fluids are to be kept in ſuch a ſtate, that they 
may neither run too rapidly, nor clog by the way 
for want of the ciroulating Power. Thus in 
Rivers, where the Banks and Fences are weak, 
the Preſſure of the Water will break them 
down ; or if the Water be clogg'd and ren- 
der'd foul by any Mixture foreign to its Na- 


ture, or is otherwiſe obſtructed in its Courſe, 


it cannot reach thoſe various Meanders, thoſe 
ſmall Canals it was allotted to fill. 


Hence every Eye may ſee how deſtruQtive 
this unnatural Habit muſt be to our Frame. 
The Tone of the Stomach is weaken'd, and 


with it, the Power of Digeſtion ; Obſtructions 


of the Liver and other Parts enſue; the Solids 
are broke, and the Fluids forſake their proper 
Channels: hence Jaundice, Dropſies, Palſies, 
and various other Diſtempers, fatal in their 
Conſequences, and doubly acute to thoſe who 
reflect, that they have brought them on them- 

ſelves: 
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ſelves : for however thoughtleſs or indifferent 
they may be while in Health, when bitter 
Remembrance accompanies the ſevere Effects, 
the Situation muſt be dreadful. 


I hape obſery'd that many are innocently led 
into this grievous Habit: and they are the 


more liable to it, as the Goodneſs of their 


Conſtitutions preſerves ſome longer than others, 
from being ſenſible of its ill Effects. But 
they muſt beware of Illufions, and convince 
themſelves of one Truth at leaſt ; that inſtead 
of that Nutrition which proper Food yields, 
the Blood and other Juices are by this means 
vitiated; and with them that moſt falutary 
Fluid the Milk. It is true indeed that all 
Drams are not alike pernicious; nor do they, 
as I have juſt hinted, act alike on all Bodies. 
Vet thus much is certain; that they all con- 
tain fiery Particles, a Portion of cauſtic in- 
ſtammable Matter, in general very injurious to 
our whole Frame; very unfit to circulate in 
our Blood and Juices ; and above all, ex- 


Pv prejudicial to thoſe Infants who im- 
2 bibe 
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bibe the Infection by ſucking at a Breaſt * 
unhappily tainted. 


But beſides this dreadful Habit in the Mo- 
ther or Nurſe, there is a Practice among the 
Vulgar ſtill more ſhocking ; and which muſt 
make every reaſonable Creature ſhrink -with 
Horror; that of giving Drams to the Children 
themſelves, even while Infants. Nothing is 
more ſtrongly urg'd by all moral Writers than 
the Force of Example ; and when they mean 
to paint a bad Parent, they deſcribe a Child 
imitating thoſe Vices his Father acts before 
him. But here Deſctiption is too weak ; no 
Language has Force enough to expreſs the 
Horror of this Vice! Theſe unhappy wretched . 
Parents foreſtall Imitation; they ſtay not 
till the Child has Power to follow their Ex- 
ample; but pour the deadly Poiſon down the 
poor Babe's Throat, even before it can ſpeak ! 
What, I ſay again, what Language can deſcribe 
the Horror of this Vice? Surely none. 


All wiſe Men agree, that Viewas flow, or 
ought to flow, from the Head ; that the In- 
1 ferior 
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ferior receive their Influence from the Supe- 
rior; and moſt act by imitation of their Bet- 
ters: but Experience ſhews us, that the Lit- 
tle .can ſometimes. teach the Great Virtues 
they were before Strangers to; and by a till 
ſtranger Inverſion of the natural Order of 
Things, it often happens, that the Great imi- 
tate the Vices of the Little. But here I can- 
nat refrain from exhorting Parents of every 
Rank never to ſuffer themſelves to fall into ſo 
dreadful an Error as that juſt hinted at. Thoſe 
who are already tainted with it are perhaps too 
abandon'd. to be reclaim'd ; or have it not in 
their-Power to remove the Miſchief they have 
cauſed : but thoſe who are happily Strangers to 
it, muſt keep their Attention awake; mult live 
in a conſtant Reſolution never to let a Child 
ſo much as touch ſo dangerous a Weapon; 
| unleſs they chooſe to be their Childrens Mur- 
derers; chooſe to have them fall a Sacrifice to 


ſome dire Diſeaſe; J or become Cripples, Idiots, 
or Brutes. 


Before I quit this Head, I muſt take Notice 


of an inferior Degree of the ſame Error; leſs a 


Vice 
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Vice indeed, becauſe there is an Intention of 
Good in it, tho' generally a miſtaken one; 
I mean that of putting Brandy and other ſpi- 
rituous Liquors into Childrens Victuals. How 


this Practice came to be introduced is amazs 


ing! But tho' the general Pretence is pre- 
venting or curing Wind and Gripes, it is high- 
ly erroneous : for where theſe Diſorders really 
exiſt they ſhould be treated in another Man- 
ner; and by People whoſe per: og can. 'Be 
depended dal. 


The next Degree of Error to this, is aus 
Cuſtom Parents have of giving their Children 
Wine. Grown People, even among the Tem- 
perate, often drink much more of it than is 
either needful or beneficial; but Children want 
it not at all. To give Wine to Infants is a groſs 
Error; and even to thoſe who have paſs d that 
Stage, the Practice is very wrong. «LY 


Wine, tho' a general Term for the Juice 
produced from Grapes, is undoubtedly a very 
different Liquor, not only in Colour and Fla- 
vour, but in Quality, according to the Coun- 
G 2 try 
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try it grows in; as is manifeſt by the dif- 
ferent Effects of it on the Human Body. 
One Sort is found to conſtringe too much; 
another is loaded with Tartar; a third abounds 
with a large Portion of inflammable Spirit; 
and ſo on. But not to enter into a phyſical 
Analyſis of Wine, we will ſay it is allow) d to 
aſſiſt the Digeſtion, to warm the Blood, and 
give a certain Sprightlineſs, which, in other 
Words, we call a Flow of Spirits. Now in 
the Caſe of Children we injure them if we 
give them groſs Food, ſuch as requires Wine 
to digeſt; and if Wine be added to it, we put 
Fuel to Fire, Flame to Flame ; nor does the 
Blood and Spirits need this foreign Aſſiſtance 
while young: the one is by Nature ſuffici- 
ently warm'd ; and the other are beſt ſup- 
ported by Af FORM and a chearful m_ 
ſition. 


I will not take upon me to fix preciſe Rules 
on this Head, both becauſe it is very difficult, 
and in general they would not be adher d to: but 
thus much I ſeriouſly recommend, that Chil- 
dren in. the firſt Septenary taſte no Wine at 

| | ; 0 
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all; in the ſecond be vaſtly ſparing ; and in 
the third fix a Temperance built on ſolid Prin- 
ciples of Reaſon and Virtue ; ſuch as will beſt 
ſecure to them Health and Happineſs for their 
whole Lives. | 5 


I am here naturally led to ſpeak of Malt Li- 
quor, the native Produce of our Country ; but 
on this, as well as the two foregoing Heads, we 
muſt keep Temperance in View, from the 
double Motive of Health and Virtue. Ex- 
perience teaches us, that Malt Liquor can be 
rais'd to any Degree of Strength ; that it is ca- 
pable of inflaming the Blood and intoxicating 
the Brain ; conſequently it is capable of weak- 
ening and deſtroying our Frame, when intem- 
perately uſed. But beſides theſe Effects, it has 
others often very hurtful, but leſs regarded, 
becauſe leſs ſenfible. One, from a natural 
Weakneſs of the Bowels, it throws into habi- 
tual Purgings ; another it oppreſſes with Wind; 
and in a third, from its glutinous Quality, it ob- 
ſtructs ſome of the Viſcera, and has a pecu- 
liar tendency to clog the Veſſels of the Lungs, 


and thereby | hinder Reſpiration, produce 


93 ä Coughs, 
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Coughs, and thoſe fatal Circumſtances fre- 


quently attending them. Hence it is eaſy to 
ſee. how neceſſary the Parents Attention is, to 
guide their Children herein. Infants, at leaſt 
for the firſt Year, have no Buſineſs with Malt 
Liquor at all ; they ought not to taſte it : Milk, 
or Water, or both together, is their proper 
Drink ; and if after this Age, theſe were made 
the Liquor to drink with their Food, i it would 
be no worſe for them. However, not to be 
too rigorous in 'this reſpect, let Children after 
the firſt Year, waſh down their Victuals with 
light clear Small-beer ; and nothing beyond 
that for the firſt ſeven Years, Inthe ſecond and 
third Septenary, the ſame Rule which has 


been laid down concerning Wine, ſhould bo 


obſerv d in all ſtrong Malt Liquors; they ſhould 
be very ſparingly uſed. Nothing is more dan- 
gerous than the Indulgence of Parents in this 
Point; for beſides the many ill Effects already 
mentioned, tis coarſe and vulgar; it clouds 


the Underſtanding, and renders, young Peo- 


ple unfit for Study. Beſides theſe, it gives them 
an early Bloatedneſs; and greatly endangers 
the laying the Foundation of a Sot for Life: 


or 
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or at leaſt gives them ſuch a Hankering, as 
cannot but be a great Impediment to their 
Happineſs. 


Nothing is more talk'd of for the Good of 
Children, and yet nothing more unſettled, than 
the neceaſſty Degree of Warmth ; and while 
ſome Parents are ſanguine in maintaining the 
Neceſſity of much Cloathing, there are others 
as obſtinately prone to freeze their tender 
Babes : even ſkilful and ingenious Phyſicians 

diſagree in this Particular. 


It is a Maxim in Phaſoby, that Heat is a 
Principle of Life: and indeed, without the 
Aſſiſtance of the Schools, every one knows 
the Truth of i it. All know, that Life is warm, 
Death is cold; and therefore to ſupport Life, 
there muſt always be a Degree of Warmth. 
This premiſed, it appears that Warmth is na- 
\ tural to us; but where to begin, or how'to 
maintain ſuch a Degree of it in our Children as 
will keep us from either Extreme, is not eaſy 
to determine. However, to keep as wide of 

G 4 Error 
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Error as we can, we muſt keep cloſe to Na- 
ture's Laws. 


Nature then, I think, points out to us, tha: 
new-born Children want more Cloaths in Por- 
portion than others. When we conſider how 
warm a Bed they have long been wrapp'd in be- 
fore their Birth; when we conſider too how 
tender all their Fibres muſt be ; and ſee them 
© ſhivering, trembling and cold as ſoon as the ex- 
ternal Air ſurrounds them; we cannot but 
_ conclude that they are greatly cheriſhed and 
comforted by the Addition of Cloaths. 


It is true that the fame Philoſophy which 
teaches us that Heat is a Principle of Life, 
teaches alſo, that Action is the Cauſe of Heat: 
but new-born Infants being incapable of Acti- 
on to any Degree, it appears to me, that 
for the Reaſons already given, they ſtand in 
need of an additional, or rather, an adventiy 
tious Warmth, from Cloaths, Fire, Sun, or 
LI in their on Time and Place, 


Should 
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Should any one urge that thin Cloathing of 
Children is the rational Way to make them 
hardy, and inure them to Cold, I am ready to 
grant it ; but I cannot help being of Opinion, 
that it ought not to be begun with. In moſt 
other Things relating to Children we ſucceed 
beſt by beginning at once ; but here ] think 
we ſhould proceed by Degrees. Let Parents 
then at the Birth giveChildrenall the Comfort 
Cloaths can afford them; and when ſome 
Months Time has hardened their Fibres and 
thereby ſtrengthened their Solids, let them be 
- thinned gradually. One ſenſible Diſtinction 
may be made that ſhould be uniyerſally re- 
5 garded: that is, the Difference of Climate 
and Seaſons. A Child born in the midſt of 
Summer, gr where the Air is incapable of af 
fecting it very ſenſibly, need not have ſo much 
cloathing as one born in the Depth of ems, 
or in a colder Climate. 


It is eaſy for my Readers to ſee that I am 
an Advocate for Warmth ; and that I do not 
only recommend it as yielding great Comfort to 
Infants, but eſteem it highly neceſſary ang 
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uſeful to them : and ſhould any farther Proof 

be required to ſupport this Opinion, we may 

refer to all created Nature, animate and ina- 
Wos {ang 


In this View of Nature we ſhall find the 
Birds not only provide Neſts for their young, 
but cover them with their Wings, to guard 
them from the chilly Air, till Time has en- 
creaſed their Feathers. The Beaſts with amaz- 
ing Tenderneſs, cheriſh their young, till Na- 


ture has lengthened the Hair, the Wool, or 


whatever covers them; or Time has given 
them the Power of Action. Farther we ſhall 
find, that Inſects, and all the vegetable Creation, 
ſhoot out into Life, and receive Vigor, Com- 
fort, and Support, from that glorious Body the 
Sun : ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary is Warmth ; 
and ſo effential to the —_ and preſerving 
of All. . : 


1 Such of my Readers as agree with me on 
this Head, muſt ſtill be cautious not to over- act 
their Part. This Precept ſuits ſo well the ten- 


der b Mothers, that if heedleſs, they 
will 
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will eaſily ſlide into Error; 2nd I ſhould be 
wanting in the Duty of a faithful Guide, or 
an honeſt Adviſer, if I did not endeavour Y 
prevent it. s 1 


Dr, James. Douglas, deſervedly — in his 
Profeſſion, once (within my on Knowledge) 
gave it as his Opinion of a Child he attended, 
that it periſhed with Cold. The Doctor had 
laid a Woman of Rank of her firſt, nay her 
only Child, a Son too, and Heir to a large 
Eſtate. The Seaſon was cold; the Child was 
dry-nurs d; and a ſmall four-poſt Bed was, 
by the Advice of ſome ignorant People, made 
on purpoſe for it to lye in alone. In this 
neglected ſtarving Way the Child was kept 
till ready to expire, and when too late to help 
it, they ſought Advice. All Means were try'd 
in vain, the poor Babe ſank into the Grave: 
and, as I have already obſery'd; the Doctor, 
upon examining every Circumſtance, pro- 
nounc d it ſtarv'd to Death. Here we have 
an Inſtance of one Extreme of Error; and 1 


have introduc'd it as a Hint to Parents that all 


| Extremes are to be avoided ; and that while 
"up 


„ nnr 
they ſhrink at the one, they muſt be careful 
not to plunge into the other. 


1 has already been agreed, that Children at 
the Birth ſhould have all the Comfort Cloaths 
ean give them. I will now obſerve, that it is 
every Way advantageous, that for the firſt Vear 
at leaſt, they lye in a Cradle, or in a ſmall 
Crib by the Bed-ſide of the Parents, or who- 
ever has the Care of them. To put an In- 
fant in a Bed by itſelf for feveral Hours 
before the Bed-time of the Mother or Nurſe, 
is in general too cold a Situation; and after- 
wards, if it is not then too hot, which with 
ſome is a doubt, it is attended with ſeveral In- 
conveniences. Firſt it is pretty ſure to diſturb 
the Child; a Matter of real Conſequence: 
ſecondly, when once diſturb'd, it will very 
likely have no Sleep again but lying at the 
Breaſt, a Circumſtance attended with great 
Trouble and Anxiety to thoſe who ſuckle it: 
thirdly, there is always Danger more or leſs of 
the Child being overlaid; which is a Confide- 
ration that ought juſtly to alarm every Parent, 
as many Children have by this means been 
kill d 
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kill d in one Night's time. I am very ſenſi- 
ble how watchful a tender Mother uſually is, 
but there are Times that the beſt are unguagd- 
ed; and it is ſurely right for them to — 
out of their own Power to hazard ſo dreadful 
an Accident. Nay this Danger has been 
thought ſo great, however common the Prac- 
tice is, that the moſt ſenſible People have ſpoke 
and wrote againſt it. To obviate therefore 
this Evil, Parents need only let Infants lye in 
a Cradle or Crib ; which will keep them in a 
regular equal Warmth, ſecure them from all 
unneceſſary Diſturbance, and effectually pre- 
vent any fatal Accident. | _ 


By what has already been advanc'd, it ap- 
pears, that tho' due Care is recommended, yet 
it is not deſign'd to cheriſh that falſe Delicacy 
which Parents, eſpecially Mothers, are but too 
apt to keep up in their Children, whether Boys 
or Girls; on the contrary I have advis'd, that 
their Cloathing be thinn'd by Degrees. Let 
them too be waſh'd every Day with cold Water, 
the Head and Limbs at leaſt, if not all over; 


and 
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| and be carried out as much as can be into the 
2 


| DT. Wan! in a 180. open, pure Air, is un- 
doubtedly of great Uſe; by giving that Spring 
to the Solids fo conducive to the eſtabliſhing 
and preſerving Health. Children therefore, 
eſpecially if born in London, ſtand in need 
of this Affiſtance ; they ſhould often have the 


Freedom of taſting a ſweeter Air, than that 


which uſually ſurrounds their ' Habitation: 
Here Tam aware, that this Advice, inſtead of 
being properly reliſh'd, will be fwallow'd gree- 
dily; inſtead of its ſerving to rouſe the Care 
of Parents, it will endanger the baniſhing the 
Child, which under the Pretext that Air is 
good, will be ſent to a Place, where perhaps 
every thing elſe is bad. Parents, eſpecially 
the Fathers, who do not love the Noiſe or 
any other of the Inconveniencies attending 
the Care of Children, have a ſhort Way of 
doing Buſineſs by ſending them at once into 
the Country; and to ſupport, the Reaſon- 
ableneſs of their Conduct, readily tell their 
Friends, that thoſe who write about theſe Mat- 
ters 
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ters recommend Air, and ſay that Children | 


thrive beſt in it. But ſurely they have never 


ſtudy'd the Duty of Parents, or they muſt know, 


that it is always incumbent on them, 


Neceflity prevent it, to rear their Children | 


themſelves. But to prove farther that it is not 
always a Child's Good which they ſeek, ſo 
much as their own Eaſe, it is often ſent to be 
nurs'd even in London; ſometimes, too in a 
part much worſe than they themſelves live in; 


perhaps where noxious Effluvia are continu- 


ally ſurrounding it; or in ſome narrow Lane 
or cloſe Alley 


Where real Neceſſity lets, no Gans.” 
can be brought againſt it: otherwiſe I would 
univerſally recommend, that Children be 
brought up under the Eye of the Parents. 
Let the Methods propos d have a fair Tryal; 


- 


if thoſe are ineffectual, and the Child does 


not thrive, by all means remove it into the 
Country; but, ſtill, if practicable, accompa- 
| ny'd with the Mother, and under her Care; 


if that cannot be comply d with, ſend it to 10 | 


a Nurſe. Still I have one Objection that has 


* 
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great Weight with me, whatever it may have 
with my Readers. The common Country 
People (ſuch as we may ſuppoſe take Children 
to nurſe) tho uſually very innocent, have never- 
theleſs that Innocence intermixt with a large 
Portion of Obſtinacy; in ſhort, they will al- 
ways do their own way. Now it is well known 
that almoſt the only Fleſh Meat theſe People 
eat the Year thro”; is Bacon and Pork; with this 
Meat, which of all others is the worſt in the 
World for Children, the Nurſes cram them 
unmercifully. To tell them that they give 
Children Meat too young, avails nothing; to 


urge that it is a groſs kind of Food, capable 


of creating bad Humours, in the Blood, and 
thereby accumulating Diſorders, which like 4 
ſmother'd Fire, will ſome time or other burſt 
out with Violence, is like encountering the 
Winds; Don't you ſee, they cry, how fat and 
jolly the little Rogue is? They are not a- 
ware, that to be fat is one thing, and tobe 
healthy another: for bad Fat may be com- 
pared to ill-gotten Wealth, they both prey 
upon the Vitals. Thus then while I main- 


tain the pos arifing from Childrens 
Breathing 
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Breathing in a pure Air, I cannot help con- 


demning the Practice of e hem” to 
many other Dangers. titan 5 2 


Beides the Food,Wirtth end Air, — 
for preſerving the Health of Children, there 

is another Mean of great Importance, but much 
neglected, to the Detriment of many; viz. 
Exerciſe. When ſome Months Time, as 1 
obſerved before, has ſtrengthened their Solids, 
they are then fitted for Action; without which 
there is but little chance for Health: the Laws 
of Nature demand it;. and it is almoſt. incre- 
dible, the Miſchief that attends the want of it. 
Exerciſe affords the moſt natural and the moſt 
comfortable Warmth to qur whole Frame that 
can be. Exerciſe makes the Blood and other 
Juices circulate with Freedom; prevents the 
Miſchief too often ariſing from Stagnation, 
and throws off the redundant Matter through 
the Pores of the Skin by inſenſible Perſpira- 
tion. And Exerciſe too, greatly contributes to 
that Flow of Spirits, that lively pleaſing 
Air and chearfulCountenance ſo eflential to our 
5 | ** 0 8 
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The firſt half Year of a Child's Life is by 
* the leaſt troubleſome to a Mother or Nurſe; 
for after that time Children begin to take no- 
tice, ſhew they love Action, and where they 
are well nurſed, never are ſo happy as when 
they are exerciſed: and indeed it is ſcarcely 
poſſible to give them too much of it. There 
ſhould be no Sluggards about a Child, no body 
that wants either Will or Power to toſs it a- 
about continually ; and from fix Months, to a 
Year. and half, or two Years old, it is really a 
great Fatigue to give it due Attendance. But 
Parents muſt remember it is an indiſpenſable 
Duty; and their faithful Diſcharge of it will, 
generally ſpeaking, be amply rewarded by a 
more ſolid Health in their Children than can 
be expected without it; and by having their 
future Trouble greatly leſſened: for how of- 
ten does it happen that Children for want of 
due Exerciſe grow ricketty, become Cripples, 
or are puny all their Childhood, perhaps their 
whole Lives; to their own great Sorrow, and 
to the inexpreſſible Trouble, Pain, and Ex- 
pence of the Parents 


oz Ph 


wr Rickets 


Rickets is a Diſtemper extreinelyc common in 
London ; but if the Rules already laid down 
be obſerved, I dare affirm, it will very rare- 
ly be ſeen. It, is not indeed the Defign of this 
Treatiſe to cure Diſeaſes, but to prevent them; 


it's being once apprehended ; I would here 


CW 


Strength, and Vigor, till about nine Months 


grow liſtleſs, heavy and inactive; which to 
account for, Parents find a thouſand Cauſes, 


to cutting the Teeth, another to a Fever, a 


whereof is, generally ſpeaking, bad Nurfing. 
But mma this, or any. other Weakneſs 


yet as thouſands of Children fall into the 
Rickets in a manner inſenſibly, often without 


old; after that Age they begin to dwindle, 


„ third to loſs of Appetite, and ſo on; when 
- after a Time it proves the Rickets : the Cauſe 
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not only keep the Attention of N awake, 
but propoſe a Remedy. 82 A 


have all the appearance imaginable of Health, 


perhaps all wide of the real. One aſcribes it 
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produces the Diſtemper, 1 earneſtly recom- 
mend, that it be not ſuffered to paſs unre- 
garded, fince much depends upon our early 


Care, 


The great and noble Remedy for this Diſ- 
caſe is a Cold Bath, and though the Tender- | 
neſs of Mothers may make them ſhrink at the 
Propofal, yet neither their own Weakneſs, ( 
nor the Child's Reluctance, . muſt in this Caſe 
prevail, eſpecially when I affure them that a 
very ſhort Time will make the er it not 
wo eaſy but . 


No 


* II a Child ang with thin Dikarder hes « 
F ever, a full quick Pulſe and ſhort Breath (as 
is very common) Parents ſhould certainly aſk 

proper Advice before they begin to uſe. the 

Bath. But as ſome may be careleſs in this 

Matter, or at leaſt unwilling to ſubmit; and 
as many ill Conſequeaces may follow from ſet- 
ting out wrong, I will in that | Caſe recom- 
mend, that two or three Ounces of Blood be 
taken away at the Arm or Neck; next Day 
© res it with — and repeat it to 

ä three 
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three or four times, at a Day or two s diſtance 
between each Doſe: and even where there is 


vo Fever, and the Lungs play freely, it 1 0 | 


ſtill be purged as above directed. 


The more Water and ths caller * Bath 
the better. At firſt uſe it only two or three 
times a Week, afterwards every Day; and 
continue it (unleſs other Accidents intervene) 
till every Appearance of Weakneſs be vaniſhed, 
even though it ſhould laſt. long, or come on in 


7 
* 3. 1 


To A as much as poſſible all —_ 
leſs Fears, I will on this Head add, that as 
Cold Baths act very powerfully on the Whole 
Frame, they are frequently obſerved to give 
Cold at firſt uſing; and ſometimes affect the 
Limbs and other Parts very ſenſibly; all Which 
goes off on repeating it. And indeed, where 
a Cold Bath is judged proper, the only Cir- 
cumſtance which juſtifies the Diſuſe of it, is, 


it's leaving a Shivering and Coldneſs all over, 


inſtead of that pleaſing comfortable Glow, 
which generally follows the uſe of it. 
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The proper Cloathing of Children is a Con- 
ſideration of great Importance; and indeed 
the Opinions of different Men in the Learned 
World, and of different Women in the con- 
verſable World, are ſo very many, as to render 
it next to impoſſible to fix a Standard for Dreſs 
with regard to Health only, that would in any 
manner ſquare with the various Notions ſub- 
ſiſting. Arguing on Principles of Philoſophy, 
from Reaſons founded on the Knowledge of 
Anatomy, and the Animal Oeconomy, will not 
g down with the Croud. Nor will Examples 

produced from Practice, prevail on the Learn- 
ed to think the general Practice right. It is 
not enough to ſay that different Nations act 
with more or leſs Propriety on this Head ; for 
even our own Country i is herein much divided 
in itſelf. | 


What I he before obſerved « on touting 
Children, relates only to the keeping up a 
due Degree of Warmth, till Time ſtrengthens 
their Solids ; but the ' grand Controverſy is, 
what kind of Cloaths they ſhould wear, and 
how they muſt be put on; how Boys ſhould 


“ \ i. i ww 2 
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be cloathed, and how Girls; what Cloathing 8 
conduces to Health, and what impairs it: 


with many other 1 * OT. but 


ſtill unſettled, | < . 
F hers Lak 

Nothing i is more certain di that Nate in 
general is our beſt, our ſureſt Guide, for the 
Conduct of Life; yet if we make the Law 
univerſal, ” we ſhall undoubtedly ſometimes 
err; Two things all Mankind inherit in con- 
ſequence of our firſt Parents Diſobedietice, 
viz. the Turbulence of our Paſſions; and out 
bodily Defects and Infirmities: all are ſenſi- 
ble of this; all ſee and feel them, more or 
leſs; How ſmall is the number of thoſe, whoſe 
Paſſions are by Nature ſo happily calm, as to 
keep them free from Irregularities! Hour few 
are thoſe, to whom Nature has given a perfect 
Form: whoſe Stature, Limbs, and Features, 
Blemiſhes and Defects - ſuch as conſtitutes a 
finiſh'd Beauty: or whoſe Conſtitution is ſo 


happily temper d as to have no Blas, no weak 
Side, no redundant Humours to diſturb Life and 


, This J ſay is evidently the Lot of very 
H 4 few. 
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few. Still Providence, ever kind, has fur- 
niſhed us with Means to turn all things to our 
Advantage. To regulate our Paſſions we are 
endowed with Reaſon; to rectify as far as 
Nature will permit, our bodily Defects, we are 
ſupplied with Judgment: but as in the firſt 
Caſe. we are apt to let Paſſion get the 
Maſtery of Reaſon; ſo in the other, we often 
let our Judgment err, or ſuffer Fancy to take 
place of it. Hence ariſe many of thoſe Miſ- 
takes Mankind daily run into; and hence too 
the Judgment of one will ſometimes be per- 

verted into Fancy, and the Fancy of another 
be falſly eſteemed judgment. From this 
view it is eaſy to ſee, how vaſt a Field is open 
to Mankind to exerciſe their Judgment in, but 
where that is weak, Errors will certainly make 


have to do wrong, are ſometimes ſa prevail - 
ing and ſwift, as to become almoſt univerſal; 
even ſo ſar as utterly to overturn ſuperior Judg- 
ment. Now though we grant that every one 
i poſſeſſed not only of a Power, but of a 


he Judgment of the Waeks;of of thoſe WhO 


__ have 


their Way; which from the Propenſity we 


Night of judging ;/ yet we do not agree, that 


— 
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have neglected: to exerciſe and improve "their 
natural Faculties, ſhould be abided by, and 
made our Rule of Conduct: for as our Law - 
ſeek to he ſecured in our Property and our 
Peace; ſo from thoſe who have ſearched into 
Nature, who have ſtudied the Animal Oeco⸗ 
nomy, and are acquainted with the Structure 
of our Frame, from thoſe: only can we ratio- 
nally learn how to preſerve Health. To apply 
then theſe Arguments to the Matter in hand, 
I would recommend to Parents with regard to 
Cloathing their Children, to be attentive them- 
Judgment, as far as they have opportunity; 
not ſuddenly to run with the Croud, leſt it 
prove a vulgar Error; but endeavour to learn 
what is the Opinion of Judges: and by com- 
paring that with the general Practice, they 
may r _ profit them 
moſt. ONE OT tro ot OO 2079: 12 ente 
597 e eee eee eee eee 

Deetz in 0 common eee of the 
Word, is not my Province; thoſe People whoſs 
8 is to promote it, know that the 
World 
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World is fickle and inconſtant ; they 1500 


that Men will change even though it be for 


the worſe, purely from a Love of Novelty: 
therefore is it that at one Time a Man has his 
Hips almoſt up to his Arm- pits, another Time 
he muſt ſtoop to get his Hand into his Coat 
Pocket; therefore is it that one Year a Wo- 
man is (at the Will of the Stay- maker) to be 
ſnort-waiſted, another Year long- waiſted, 
with many more Abſurdities, that ought at 


capable of affecting our Health, it both de- 
ſerves and demands Attention and Regard: 
And to that End, I will for the Inſtruction of 
my Readers, give the 7 eee ee, 
ed on een | gt 30: 
av, 

. many, that e nd 
of Bandage is an Error in Practice; even 
Garters, Wriſtbands, and Collars; that they 
impede the Circulation of the Blood, or at 
leaſt render it unequal and irregular, and pre- 
vent the proper Growth of the Solids ; nay 
more, that they are a frequent though latent 
Cauſe of Apoplexies, and other dreadful Diſ- 
EHV ä eaſes. 


leaſt to be laughed at. But where Dreſs is 
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eaſes. It is farther their Opinion, that what- 
ever compreſſes the Frame, (particularly the 
tender one of a Child) is dangerous; as Rol- 
lers, ſtiff Stays and the like: that as the 
Trunk of the Body contains, what Phyſicians 
call the Jr iſcera, in which are the chief Fun- 
ctions of Life, whatever external Methods are 
uſed to bind or cramp them up, is. prejudicial 
to Health. That the Lungs particularly. are 
to have free room to play; and that if the 
Cheſt be externally preſs d, whether by Ral- 
lers, Stays, Waiſtcoats, or any thing elſe, it 
lays the Foundation of many future Evils, 
To theſe general Opinions, let me add that 
of an eminent Writer. Mr. Locke, in his 
Treatiſe of Education, ſays, © Narrow Breafts, 
** ſhort, and ſtinking. Breath, ill Lungs and 
cc Crookedneſs, are the natural and almoſt con- 
« ſtant Effects of hard Bedice and Cloaths. that 
* pinch, That way of making ſlender Waiſts 
* and fine Shapes, ſerves but the more effectu- 

K ally to ſpoil them. Nor can there indeed 
e but be Diſproportion in the Parts, when the 


_ Nouriſhment prepar'd in the ſeveral Offices 


15 * of the Body, cannot. be diſtributed as, Nas 
* ure 
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* ture deſigns. And therefore what wonder 
e is it, if being laid where it can on ſome 
« Part not ſo braced, it often makes a Shoul- 
der or Hip higher or bigger than its juſt 
% Proportion.” He then produces the Ex- 
ample of the Chineſe Women, who of all 
People on Earth, have the ſmalleſt Feet, not 
naturally, but made ſo by cramping them; 
from a notion that it is beautiful; by which 
Practice, ſays he, it is believed they impede 
their Growth and ſhorten their Lives. Now 
to confirm and ſtrengthen what is here ad- 
vanced, we muſt obſerve, that beſides the 
univerſal Reputation Mr. Locke ſo juſtly ob- 
tain'd as a Man of Science, he was deſign'd 
for a Phyſician : and though he never prac- 
-. tiſed Phyſic, he had ſtudied it. To theſe 
Opinions may be added the general Conſent of 
Mankind, that in thoſe Countries where Stays 
are not worn at all, the - IPs. are ſeldom or 
never! known to be crooked.” 


"Now. Jet 1 us examine "the N Palle 
and the Motives which influence it; that no 


- Injuſtice may be done! in a Treatiſe chat aims 
at 


1 
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at the general Good of Mankind. Mothers 
and Nurſes obſerve, that a new- born Child has 
no Support of itſelf; the Head leans on one 
fide or the other; and the Body ſinks as it were 
into a Heap: to remedy which,. and to prop 
up the helpleſs Babe, they put what is calld a 
Stay to its Neck, they roll a Flannel many 
times round its Body, and at the ' Expiration 
of a Month it 1s uſually coated : that is, it con. 
tinues when undreſs'd with the Roller; and 
in the Day Time when dreſs d, it wears a Stay 
about the Waiſt. The Stay to the Neck is left 
off in ſome Months, and the Roller in about a 
Vear; ſome ſooner, ſome later: but the ſame 
Method is uſed both to Boys and Girls. The 
firſt, ſecond and third Stays are uſually very 
ſoft and plyable; but after that, when a Child 
approaches to. two Years old, they are then 
made ſtronger ; that is, ſtiffer to the Feel; and 
theſe Sort are worn by Boys till they are breech d, 
and by Girls their whole Lives. Nurſes urge, 
that Children are helpleſs, cannot ſit upright, 
nor be toſs d about without them. And 1 re- 
member an eminent Surgeon, late of one of 


our TOO once told me, that a Child was 


2 


| * 
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brought to him with ſeveral of its Ribs cruſh d 
inward by the Hand of the Perſon who had 
been ang it about without its Stays. 


ent "Burks 'F'have juſt obſerved, it is not in In- 


fancy only that Stays are uſed ; but in one Sex, 
till four, five, fix, or ſeven Years old; and in 
the other for Life. The Sollicitude of Parents 
about Shape, is chiefly confin'd to the Girls; 
Boys, when breech'd, like Eels, twiſt them- 
ſelves into à thouſand Forms, and prove ſtrait 
at laſt; while the Girls, with lefs Freedom 
and more Anxiety, ſeldom come off ſo well. 
Still Mothers contend for the Neceſſity of Stays 
and maintain from Experience, that the Shape, 
inſtead of being hurt with them, is ſpoil'd with- 
dut them. Here then is the grand Point, whe- 
ther Nature requires theſe Props or not; the 
Learned ſay they don't; general Practice ſays 
they do: the Learned recommend that Nature 
be left to Faſhion the Parts herſelf; but gene- 
ral Practice contradicts this: and who will take 


upon them to decide ſo important a Matter ? 


for me, I confeſs it is too much. 
| When 
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When I hear or read the Opinion of ſkilful 
men, and weigh their Reaſoningz I heartily 
concur with them; and when I ſee an exqui- 
fite Shape under a judicious Mother's Manage- 
ment, I am inclined to applaud her Judgment, 
and commend the Choice of her Stay-maker/ 
However, that I might not leave this Head 
and determine nothing, I have already recom 
mended to Parents to exerciſe their own Judgs 
ment, and to ſeek that of others, whereby 
many of the Errors, become general thro' Ig- 
norance and Time, will be removed. The 
Learned, unleſs dogmatical, will be brought - 
to allow, that Stays may often be worn with- . 
out the leaſt Injury; that as Girls are by Na- 
ture more tender and delicate than Boys, ma- 
ny of them would have been deformed either 
thro' bad nurſing, or ſome inbred Infirmity, | 
tho' they had never worn a Stay in their 
Lives: and Parents will be convinced, that 
while Nature is labouring to compleat their 


Childrens Growth, both Health and Beauty 
greatly depend on their not being braced 1 * 
W 


14 
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* As Lum focaking of Health and Beauty it 
Will not be f improper to obſerve, that with re- 


gard to the outward Form, what is moſt | 


greeable to ſee, is often moſt conducive to 


Health and Strength. Thus the Dancing- 


maſter has Power to confer many Advantages 
on his Scholars. That Command and free Play 
of the. Joints af the Knees, with the Habit 
of keeping them unbent but when neceflary, 
and the proper turning out of the Toes, add 
great Firmneſs and Grace both to ſtanding and 
walking: that graceful Power of the Arms, 
the eaſy Fall, and the dropping the Shoulders 


from the Neck, gives a pleaſing DiſtinRion 


© of the bred from the unbred: and the keep- 
ing the. Body. upright, and throwing forward 
the. Cheſt, are beſides being great Beauties, 
vallly conducive to. the free Exerciſe of the 
Lungs, and, to the proper Ain of the whole 
e give | dae: 
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- Banwhile this part o of Education is ; juſtly 


mended: as conducive to Health, and plea- 
ſing to behold, what ſhall we of thoſe, 


»>A . ; who 
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who under the Appearance of increaſing their 

Beauty deſtroy it ; and who, while aiming at 

Health, often deprive themſelves of Life. I have 
ſhews that bodily Defects are more or leſs the, 
Lot of all Mankind; but where Judgment free. 
from Error can rectify them, we have Power to 
do it. If we can find a Cure for Diſeaſes born 
with us, we certainly may and ought; if ye can 
encreaſe our Strength, and add Graces to Nas 
ture, we undoubtedly ſhould ; we may curl our 
Hair, increaſe its Growth, 5 cut it off; We, 
may and ought to comb of ſhave our H ad, 
pare our Nails, and ſcour off all that Foulneſs 
which Nature throws out t upon the Surface 
our Body, and maintain a conſtant Cleanli- * 
neſs: But all this does not imply that 1 we may 
give ourſelves a new Face ; and yet little le 
is frequently attempted. When Nature is ops. 
prefled within us, ſhe often, for our Relief, 
throws out the Malady upon the Skin; if 3 ie. 
happens to be on the Face, we grow relic 
and impatient ; we are ignorant of the Kind- 


. 
dels. done to us; ; and to remove the Hemi 


to our Beauty, we unadyiſedly drive back the 
redundant” Humour ; * on our Viale, ; 


* 


* 


8 
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and thus fall a Sacrifice to our Pride or Igno- 


There is a Practice, particularly among the 


Great, ſhocking to Nature and to Reflection; 


that of uſing Paint. Paint is to the Face, 
what Affectation is to the Mind: as the one 
is a ridiculous Mimic of amiable Qualities we 
are Strangers to, ſo the other is a ridiculous 


Affectation of Beauty we cannot reach. But 
. while Paint diſappoints thoſe who are attached 


to it, by conferring falſe Beauty, it is attend- 


ell with the Miſchief of impairing real; and 


"many who by Nature alone would be comely 


in the Decline of Life, are often, by this odi- 


ous Practice, hagged even in Youth. Tem- 


perance, Exerciſe, good Hours, and a chear- 
ful Mind, will beſt preſerve the Bloom of 


Life; but ſuch is the preſent Age, ſuch the 


prevailing falſe Taſte, that Error is confound- 


ed with Error, and our corrupt Judgment is 
till farther corrupted. There was a Time 


that Paint was deſigned to give a falſe Bloom 


— 


--when the real was declining; but now it is 
— uſed to hide even the natural Bloom: it is 
: made 


bas. 
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made an Inſtrument to deſtroy that Beauty 
which Providence has beſtowed ;. and inſtead 
of being grateful for the Bleſſing, it is ſname- 


'fully hid under a pale Enamel, or a dead 


White! What an Indignity, what an Aﬀront 
is this to the Author of all Nature, to 1 


Beſtower of all Bleſſings 


: Lord Halifax, * his Advice to a Daugh- 

ter, goes ſo far as to diſſuade her even from 
the Uſe of Sweets. * Thoſe Ladies (ſays he) 
% who perfume themſelves, will be ſtrongly 
e ſuſpeted of doing it to conceal ſome othet 
« Stink.” Cleanlineſs is to be preferred to 
every foreign Aid ; for tho it is certain, that 
Nature throws off ſome offenſive Matter, 
whether perceptible or not, by the ſeveral 


Organs given for thoſe Purpoſes, yet daily 


waſhing the Mouth, combing the Head, and 
uſing every other Means of Cleanlineſs; bids 
much fairer for rendering us inoffenſiyg to 


others, than the general and immoderate Uſe 


of. Perfumes. And therefore I cannot but 
concur with this noble Writer, in diſſuading 


n introducing among their Chil- 
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dren the Cuſtom of ſeeking foreign Aſſiſt- 
ance in order to be ſweet. Should I add to 
this, that continually ſtriking on thoſe Nerves 
which convey the Senſe of Smelling to us, 
is prejudicial to our Health, I ſhould ad- 
vance no more than what _ learned Men 
hold as a Truth. 


* 


But there is another Pretext for uſing 
Sweets, which muſt not paſs unobſerved; 
that of keeping us from being ſenſible of the 
various Smells around us. It is true that thoſe 
are ſometimes ſo groſsly offenſive, as to juſti- 
y and even demand, our ſhutting them out: 
but in general, there is too much falſe Deli- 
cacy, too ſtrong a Tincture of Pride, and too 
little Senſe of our own Infirmities in this Pra- 
| Rice. - On theſe laſt Heads then I muſt beg 
Leave to admoniſh Parents, even of the high- 
eſt Rank (ſhould this little Work ever fall into 
their Hands) to be greatly circumſpect with 
regard to their Children; that they be careful 
to give them a due Senſe of the Bleſſings Na- 
ture has beſtowed on them ; that they point 
out to them the moſt rational Way of correct- e\ 


ing natural Defects; and above all, to imprint 
on them a juſt Deteſtation of every Practice 
which has a Tendency to raiſe their Vanity, 
and add Fuel to their Pride. To this end, 
Parents ſhould. convince their Children, that 
the faſhionable Coſmetics greatly endanger 
Health; Paint debaſes both the Face and the 
Mind; the wanton Uſe of Perfumes is an Er- 


ror in Principle, and all are fraught v with miſ- 
chievous Effects, 


It may be urged, that Children are not fab. 
ject to the Uſe of theſe things, at leaſt while 
Children : I grant it. But my Readers muſt 
obſerve, that when I enter on a Topic, T 
am naturally led 'thro' it; and as we never 
ſtand till in Life, ſo Parents muſt bring their 
Ideas forward, and conſider their Children as 
always advancing. Nay I may without Im- 
propriety ſay farther, that Vanity is one of the 
firſt things that Children learn; and it de- 
mands the early Attention of Parents to keep 
it under, by diſcountenancing the Practice of 


every thing which tends to ſupport or che- 
riſh it, | 


I 3 a Parents 
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Parents are naturally arixious to have this 
firſt Entrance on the Stage of Life got thro' 
with Succeſs ; and I flatter myſelf, that the 
Rules already laid down will conquer, or at 
leaſt leſſen the Difficulty attending it. How 
eager are all good Parents to ſee their Chil. 
dren weaned ; to have them firm on their 
Feet; to find their Mouths full of Teeth ; 
and to hear them prattle: nay there are many, 
particularly Fathers, who think their Children 
of no Importance, at leaſt have no Pleaſure in 
them, till theſe are effected. That nothing 
therefore may obſtruct this Progreſs, I will 
here add a Word or two more. 


It is a Point much diſputed whether a young 
Child is better or worſe for wearing Shoes 
and Stockings; for my own Part, I think they 
are both : but, as this may ſeem a Parodox, 1 
will explain myſelf. The Diſuſe of Shoes 
.and Stockings is to make Children hardy ; 
but my Readers will remember, that unleſs 
Regard be had to Time and Seaſon, they may 
eramp their tender Limbs, and do them great 
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Harm. Stockings therefore cannot with Pru- 
dence be totally neglected, leſt it prove a Ne- 
gle& to the Child; and Shoes, when they are 
put on its Feet, are, beſides being not ſo diſ- 
agreeable to ſee, much ſafer to walk about in 3 
as nobody can anſwer that Pins, Splinters, 
Stones, and varigus other things will not ſome- 
times fall in their Way, even on the ſmooth- 
eſt Floor, or a Carpet. Thus much in their 
Favour : but what I have to ſay againſt them 
is not leſs fignificant. According to the uſual 
Method of managing Children, they wear no 
Cloth in the Day-time after five or fix Months 
old; and then, if they are not carefully watch- 
ed, they will frequently wet themſelves, and 
thereby make Shoes and Stockings an Impe- 
diment to their thriving, by ſoaking them, as 
it were, in Wet, Cold, and Naſtineſs. Either 
then let a Child be kept clean with them, or 
go entirely without them ; for of two Evils, it 
is always moſt eligible to chuſe the leaſt. 


But a little Judgment and Attention would 
obviate this Inconvenience ; for as even Infants 
are not without various Ways of ſhewing their 
I 4 Wants, 
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Wants, an Attention to theſe, and a Method 
of putting them regularly into their Chair, 
*would be very convenient both to Mother and 
Child: and if notwithſtanding this, it ſhould 
by chance wet itſelf, having dry Shoes and 
Stockings always ready to put on, would pre- 
vent any ill Effect. 


| 1 am of Opinion, that Parents are often too 
eager to have their Children walk; by which, 
they take ſuch Means as ſerve to retard it. 
Two things much in uſe manifeſtly keep Chil- 
dren back, viz. much ſitting, eſpecially with 
their Cloaths up, and much ſtarding. They 
ſhould never fit long in their Chair, nor be 
left to ſupport the Weight of their Bodies, 
while their Joints and Limbs are tender. Let 
them by all means feel that they have Feet, 
but let them not be left alone, till Time, Air, 
and Exerciſe have ſtrengthened their Solids, 
and given them a laſting Firmneſs. 


But we will now ſuppoſe that theſe firſt 
Difficulties are all ſurmounted. Parents have 


ſtill * things to do, which require indeed 
Attention, 


* 
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Attention, but neither need, nor ought to be 
accompanied with any conſiderable Due of 
Difficulty or Pain. | 


Notwithſtanding a Child is advancing, I Rill 
recommend, that Milk and Water with Bread, 
or Milk-porridge, or Rice-milk, be its con- 


ſtant Breakfaſt. Parents may ſometimes alter 


their Courſe, may eaſily contrive little Changes 
in a Child's Diet, that will be very pleaſing, 
without either ſeeming to humour it, or va- 


rying it ſo ſenſibly, as to hurt the Quality. For 


Example, in Summer, pour warm Water on 
Milk to take of its Rawneſs, and let the Child 
with a Piece of Bread bite and ſup: in Win- 
ter let it have Milk-porridge, or Rice-milk. 
Milk is accounted to loſe of its natural Sweet- 
neſs by boiling ; therefore in general it ſhould 
ho avoided. | | 


But chews is another Principle Parents are to 
act by, viz. aChild's Habit of Body. Nothing 
is more certain than that our Food may ſome- 


times be made our Phyſic; and if our Judg- 


ment went. Hand in Hand with Nature, we 
| ſhould 
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ſhould happily eſcape many bodily Infirmities, 
many grievous Evils: for it would then be 
. eaſy to ſee when ſhe is regular, when not; 
whether ſhe wants a Curb or a Spur ; whe- 
ther ſhe is robuſt or delicate; or, in fine; 
whether ſhe has any Bias, and where. To fa- 
miliarize this, let me obſerve, that where a 
Child is hot, dry, and coſtive, Parents ſhould 
| ſometimes defiſt from the Uſe of Milk, and 
give it Water-gruel, either with or without 
Currants; or very ſmall Broth, or Milk-por- 
ridge, which laſt is rendered opening by the 
Oat-meal. So likewiſe, where the Bowels 
are weak, and there is an habitual purging, 
the Child ſhould be kept more cloſely to 
Milk; have Rice-milk, Rice-gruel, or Broth 
thickened with Rice; or thick Milk, or haſty 
Pudding made with Milk and Flour. Of one 
or other of theſe things, as Occafion ſerves, a 
Child may properly breakfaſt as long as the 
Guidance of Parents will be neceſſary: and 
when it is no longer a Child, but comes to act 
for itſelf, it will not be eaſy to find more 
wholeſome Food. Tea, Coffee, and Choco- 
: late are the moſt uſual Breakfaſts in lieu of 
; theſe. 
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theſe. Tea has been ſpoken of already. Cof- 
fee is hot and dry; it is rather fit for a Medi- 
cine than a Meal, and ſhould be uſed with 
Judgment ; it is manifeſtly a Cephalic, and 
ſometimes removes a Head-ach inſtantaneouſ- 
ly, as if it were by Magic; but intemperately 
uſed, it is very apt to fink the Spirits, and bring 
on Tremblings. Chocolate has a nutritious, 
balſamic Quality, yet it diſagrees with many 


People; it does not fit eaſy on every Stomach; 


either from the natural Property of the Nuts; 
or from its being made too thick, and ſome- 
times drank with Milk, which renders it ſtill 
heavier. But, generally ſpeaking, Tea is the 
Breakfaſt for Children, which is often made 
worſe, by being accompanied with hot Bread. 
I have ſeen a Mother. ſo cruelly kind, for fo 
with Truth we may call it, as to give a young 
Child all the Crum of a hot Roll for its Break- 
faſt ; and this repeated every Day, till it had 


loſt not only its * but almoſt its 


Breath. 


There is nothing Parents ſhould more pro- 
mote in their Children than the Love of Bread; 
they 
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they ſhould be taught to eat a great deal of it 
with their Meat; be taught to eat it ſome- 
times alone; but not be ſuffered to cat it quite 
new: for the Cuſtom of crammingChildren with 
hot Bread, is one of the Ways that make them 
unhealthy, without Parents being aware of it. 


Butter is allowed to yield greatNouriſhment, 
but there are Objections to it which Parents 


muſt not diſregard. It often riſes in the Sto- 


mach, is apt to give that Pain which People 
call the Heart-burn, and is judged to be fre- 
quently the Occaſion of Childrens breaking 
out, by obſtructing ſome of the Glands. But- 
ter therefore ſhould be eat much more ſpa- 
ringly than uſual, and great Care ſhould be 
9 that it is never rancid. 


6 Cheeſe is a kind of Food which Children 
are naturally very fond of; and, if left to 
themſelves, will cat it to an immoderate De- 
gree. I have obſerved before, that little 
Changes in a Child's Diet are at times very 
right; particularly to prevent any Diſlike to 
nn things, either from Diſuſe or Affecta- 


tion; 


* 
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tion; but when Cheeſe comes in turn to be 
the Meal, it ſhould be under great Reſtraint. 
Suppoſe, for Example, a Child's Supper is to 
be Bread and Cheeſe, the Bread ſhould moſt 
certainly be conſidered as the Meal; a very 
ſmall Quantity of Cheeſe to give it a Reliſh, 
and convey it down, is all it ought to have. 
Cheeſe, tho' nutritious, ſhould never be eat 
in large Quantity; it gives Children a reſtleſs 
painful Fondneſs for what is reliſhing, and 
takes off their Appetite from more wholſome 
ſimple Diet; it is found to diſagree with many 
Stomachs; toaſted, it is particularly bad, and 
difficult to digeſt ; and it has oſten a Pungen-: + 
cy, which creates Heat, Thirſt, and Coſtive- 


Fleſh Meat has already been touched upon; 
I will here add, that beſides the Parents Care 
that Children do not begin too ſoon with it, 
nor eat it intemperately, they muſt pay a due 
Regard not only to the Quality of the Meat 
they give them, but to the Time as Manner 
of eating it. | Wy 


Phyſicians: 
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. Phyſicians are of Opinion, that Animal- 
food is not in Perfection till full grown; for, 
like unripe Fruit, their Juices are crude, and 
always more or leſs improper to mix with our 
Blood, till they are in a State of Maturity: 
hence it appears, that Beef and Mutton are more 
wholſome than Veal and Lamb. Nor ſhould 
| Beef, as the Fibres of it are very ſtrong, be 

eat too freely by thoſe whoſe Digeſtion is 
weak; and when rendered harder by lying 
long in Brine, it is ſtill more improper. Pork, 
tho' a favourite kind of Food, is in ſeveral Re- 
ſpects improper to be eat frequently; it is ex- 
tremely apt to offend the Stomach; it has 2 
remarkable Tendency to bring on Purgings; 
and it is ſuſpected not to form ſo pure a Chyle, 
and to be more diſpoſed to load the Blood 
vrith thoſe Particles which create ſcorbutic 
Diſorders than any other Meat. Upon the 
whole, no Meat is ſo univerſally ſuited to our 
Nature as Mutton. For after all our Labour 


and Expence to obtain greater Rarities, after 
we have fatigued ourſelves with Sport, hunted 
83 down defenceleſs Creatures, * to the 

. Ground 
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Ground the moſt wary Birds, and cloyed our- 
ſelves with the choiceſt Viands, we find per- 
haps a truer Reliſh, and a better Appetite, for 
2 Mutton-chop. So Topers, after ſpending 

the Night in ſearch. of the richeſt Wine, after 
_ rioting in Exceſs, and wearying the Tavern- 
| waiters, to pleaſe their Palates, ſeek Comfort 
and Refreſhment in a Glaſs of Water. 


Fiſh is a ſort of Diet extremely improper 
for Children, I would recommend to Parents 
never to let a Child ſo much as taſte. it for the 
firſt ſeven Years at leaſt. If it were nothing 
more than the Danger of Bones ſticking in its 
Throat, it is enough to alarm prudent People; 
but, moſt kinds of Fiſh are naturally flabby, 
cold and watry; are very unfit for young Sto- 
machs, and uſually made more ſo, by n 
accompanied with rn Sauce. 


Children ſhould not be debarred Fruit; but 
the Uſe of it requires ſome Attention; 1ſt, It 
ſhould always be good in its Kind, and ripe, 
2dly, Regard. is to be had what Sort agrees, 80 
nn. „ e 3 
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as to Quantity. It is a diſputed Point whether 
we may eat Fruit in a Morning; the French 
do frequently, we ſeldom ; they always eat 


Bread with it, and perhaps it were better that 
we did too. Fruit gives ſome a Pain at the 


Stomach, others not ; Apples, Currants, and 
thoſe Kinds, which, tho' ripe, have ſtill a De- 
gree of grateful Acidity in them, uſually agree 
beſt. Pears, and Plumbs, eſpecially the Or- 
leans Plumb, have a Tendency to bring on 
Purgings, which ſometimes terminate in a 
Bloody Flux and Death, and therefore ſhould 
be given to Children with great Caution : 
but, in fine, Experience here, as in many 
other things, is to be our Guide. One gene- 


ral Rule I would recommend, which is, that 


the Skin or Rind of all Fruit that is in any 
manner tough, be not eat. - It is the Pulp and 


juicy Part of the Fruit which refreſhes us; and 


Nature, to preſerve theſe, has wrapped them 
up in a tough kind of Coat, which is judged 
by many to be very unfit to take into the Sto- 
mach. I muſt not omit to ſpeak of Nuts. I 
obſerved before, that merely from the Danger 
6 of Bones Children ſhould be kept from Fiſh; 1 
ha 


* 
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had Nuts no other Effe& than looſening the 


Teeth by frequentcracking them, which they do 
manifeſtly, they ſhould never be meddled with; 


but in Fact they have. I have ſeen People eat 


Walnuts till they could ſcarcely breathe ; the 
famous Barcelona Nuts, beſides the Subſtance, © 


the fibrous Part of them ſeem to abound with 
a rank kind of Oil; and even our own Hazel 
Nuts and Filberds when eaten in any Quantity, 
are apt to create Thirſt, cord up, as it were, the 
whole Cheſt, and produce Coughs. 


. 


intereſt on the other, have introduced ſeveral 
Trades the World in general might diſpenſe 
with ; «wo of which demand my Obſervation, 
viz. the Confectioner and the Paſtry-cook. 
That theſe Trades have their Uſe I do not 
deny. A Nobleman, according to the Rules 
of Politeneſs, cannot 'make an Entertainment 


without a Deſert ; thus the Confectioner be- 


comes neceſſary: in inferior Life, the Coarſe- 


neſs of the Entertainment is taken off by the 


Aſſiſtance of the Paſtry-cook: all which may be 


reaſonable, if reaſonably uſed. But when I con- 
» * ſider 


Self-gratification on one Hand, and Self- 
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ſider the general Miſapplication of theſe luſcious 
Dainties to Children, I cannot but condemn it. 


If a Child is ſent to viſit a Relation or Friend, 
the grand Compliment is, to -apply to the 
Confectioner or the Paſtry-cook ; and till the 
little Viſitor be crammed with Biſkets, or Cakes, 
or Tarts, or Sweetmeats, or all in their turn, 
and that even to a Surfeit, the welcome is not 
thought compleat. Still there is ſome Excuſe 
to palliate this Miſtake; the Child is conſi- 
dered as a Viſitor ; and theſe Exceſſes are the 
miſtaken Effects of Good Nature and Reſpect; 
both which are apt grievouſly to err againſt 


Judgment. But my Principals here are the 


Parents ; for from them alone muſt come the 
Habit of doing right, and by them alone muſt 
the Error be prevented or corrected. 


I have no Objection to a Child's having a 
Tart or Biſket by Chance, but I am a pro- 
feſs d Enemy to the daily Abuſes committed 


5 with them. If we view the Loads of Wigs, 


T.aarts and Cakes, every Day made at the Paſtry- 
cooks, we muſt be aſtoniſhed at their Con- 
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ſumption. The truth is, People give theſe 
Things to their Children till they have made 
them fick, and then give them becauſe they 
are fick. If a Perſon happens to call on a 
Friend where there is a Child indiſpoſed, it 
is ten to one but they find'a Tart in its Hands; 
Ah! poor thing, ſays Mamma, it has eat 
nothing to-day, ſo I ſent for a Tart for it. 
That the Hands, the Face, the Apparel and 
Bedding of Children, imprudently indulg'd b 
with this kind of Food, be conſtantly daub'd 
and beſmear'd, is the leaſt bad Conſequence 
attending ſach Indiſcretion; it has ſeveral 
other Effects, particularly on their Health; 
by vitiating their Appetites, engendering Cru- 
dities, and alienating them from more whole- 
ſome Diet. i 


« 


But let us go lower into Common Life; 


: and view the various Outlets from London. 
. What Swarms, what Multitudes of Children 


are therenotin the Fields on every fineSunday! 
And what is their Entertainment? Why ge- i 
nerally ſpeaking, they are ſtuffed with a coarſe t 
4 kind of Paſtry-ware made coarſe on purpoſe : 

of 1 or 
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for Children, who of all the human Species 
| ought not to touch it: then to compleat the 
Miſchief, they are to waſh it down with a 


foul, nauſeous, heady kind of Ale, or other 
Malt Liquor. Yet when one oppoſes this 


| Practice, as every one muſt with Hand and 
Heart, who has but a Head to guide them; 


Poor Things ! cry the miſtaken Parents, what! 
take Children into the Fields, and not give 
them a Bun ! But how grievouſly does their 


dotard Fondneſs miſlead them! Good Bread, 
with a very little Sweet Butter, waſh'd down 


with Water, or clear well-brew'd Small Beer, 
would ' preſerve their Health; while the only 
uſe of this Traſh, is to impair or deſtroy it. 


: To reduce to Method what has been here 


faid concerning Diet, I muſt obſerve, that 
next to the proper kind of Food, nothing is 
more ccnducive to Health than a Habit of 
eating Meals regularly. Children accuſtom- 
ed to eat all Day long are ſeldom healthy; 


| beſides, that it makes them diſorderly, and 


often throws a Family into Confuſion to gra- 
=y all their little Humours. The proper 
Breakfaſt 
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Breakfaſt has been already pointed out; their 
Dinner ſhould be made of one Diſh, only, 

unleſs by great Chance a paſſing Taſte of a 
ſecond ; they ſhould either eat a great deal 
of Bread, or blend their Meat with Greens, 
Turnips, or other Garden Stuff; Pickles and 

all high Sauces ſhould not be touch'd- by 
them; and their Meal ſhould be waſhed 
down with Water or light Small Beer. Their 
Supper may, like their Breakfaſt, ſometimes 


be vary d, as to the Auxiliary; Bread is to be 


the Repaſt; yet a ſmall Portion of Butter, 
Cheeſe, Fruit, or Tart, may in their turn ac- 
company it: the Vehicle the ſame as at Din- 
ner. But ſhould a Child at intermediate Times, 
eſpecially before Dinner, complain of Hunger, 
and faſting long might make its Stomach 
Ach; im that Caſe nothing ſo good as a bit 
of Bread; and if uſed to it, it will eat it as 
eagerly as the greateſt Dainty ; but to ſee 
Children walk about a Houſe with Tarts or 
Bread and Butter in their Hands, daubing 
every thing and every body they touch, is cer- 
 tainly wrong; being not * detrimental to 

their 
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their Health, but to their Manners too, as it 


is inexprefſibly vulgar. 


The Ideas of Parents may perhaps confine 
theſe Rules to the firſt Septenary of a Child's 


l Life; but I muſt here obſerve, that no eſſential 


Pifference, no very material Changes can be 
made from this, even in the ſecond and third 


Stages, without ſome degree of Error. Eating 


and Drinking are made too much the Buſineſs 
and the Pleafure of Life, to be conſiſtent with 


either our Health or our Reaſon: Parents there- 


fore who aim at acting on right Principles, 
muſt for the fake of theſe, teach their Chil- 
dren to be regular and temperate in the uſe of 
thoſe. It is right that they begin early, that 
they ſet out well; but it is doubly fo, that 


they keep them in the fame Road, and as their 


Childrens Reaſon gathers Strength, convince 


them that they muſt never quit it, if they 


wiſh to live a long or happy Life: and that, 


of all human Gratifications, an inordinate 
Attachment to Eating and Drinking is the 
meaneſt, and moſt unworthy a Man, 


Mr, 
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ciple; but whether the Practice be altogether 


Mr. Bocte propoſes, as, a great means of 
preſerving Health, that Boys (for it is for them 
only that he writes) have Holes made in their 
Shoes on purpoſe to let in the Wet ; which 
(ſays he) being rendered familiar to them, 


will prevent their catching Cold. It is certain 


this Gentleman acts here upon a right Prin- 


eligible, is a Doubt. Nothing is ſo hurtful to 
the Head, the Eyes, and the Breaſt, as catch- 
ing Cold in the Feet; and therefore I cannot 
but concur with this ingenious Writer, in re- 
commending the Uſe of cold Water in order 
to make Children hardy. I have before ad- 


viſed, that young Children have their Limbs 


waſhed daily with cold Water ; now as many 
things may be rendered familiar and eaſy by 
Cuſtom, if, as they advance, their Feet were 
daily immerſed in cold Water too, it would 
undoubtedly be of vaſt Service, and greatly 
tend to confirm their Health. But if this be 
never practiſed, or the Practice ſet aſide, 


which 4s nearly the ſame thing, it demands 
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double Care of the Parents to prevent their 


being liable to Colds. 


Te this End, Childrens Feet ſhould be 
waſhed in Water a little warm'd ; for it is ex- 
tremely dangerous to make a ſudden Deriva- 
tion of the Blood up to the Lungs or Head, 


which is the natural Effect of cold Water. 


And it is for this Reaſon that People are never 
ſuffered to walk into a cold Bath, but are 
thrown forwards, that the Immerſion may be 
total at the ſame inſtant. Nay, Mr. Locke 
himſelf was ſo ſenfible of this, that tho' he 
adviſes waſhing the Feet daily in cold Water, 


he would have it be begun with in the Spring, 


and the Water luke-warm, and made colder 
and colder by Degrees: For (fays he) it is 
© to be obſerv'd in this, as in all other Alte- 
t rations from our ordinary Way of living, the 
* Changes muſt be made by gentle and inſen- 
* ſible r N * 


The next Shai 4 is, 5 Children have al- 
ways dry Shoes. There is a great deal of Miſ- 
chief 
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chief attends the miſtaken Delicacy of Shoes. 


Thoſe who always tread on Carpets, who ne- 
ver go abroad withont a Coach or a Chair, 


may perhaps wear with Safety the thinneſt 
that can be made; but to ſee People in infe- 
rior Life, or thoſe engaged in real Buſineſs, 
trampling thro' dirty Streets, and ſoaking their 


Paper- ſoals in continual Puddles, is ſurely 
every way abſurd : but as this Practice is evi- 
dently detrimental to Health, as it frequently 
occaſions Coughs, ſore Eyes, Head- ach, Rheu- 
matiſm, and other Diſorders, it is highly incum- 


bent on Parents to keep Children free from theſe. 


Dangers by uſing them, in Winter eſpecially, 
to ſuch Shoes as will keep them dry. On this 
Head it will not be amiſs to give a Caution 


againſt Shoes that pinch. Parents muſt be at- 
tentive to this both in Boys and Girls, for ma- 
ny by this means are made ſo tender-footed, and 


have ſuch painful Corns, that they are a kind 


of Cripples their whole Lives: and are not 


only very uncomfortable to themſelves, but 


are often thereby greatly diſabled from * S 
their neceſſary Buſineſs. 


I muſt- 


i 
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* 3 not here omit, fo far as relates to 
Health, to mention Sleeping, and the Circum- 
ſtances attending it. © Of all (ſays Mr. Locke) 
* which looks ſoft and effeminate, nothing is 
g more to be indulged Children than Sleep. 
« In this alone they are to be permitted to 


c have their full Satisfaction, nothing contri- 


« buting more to the Growth and Health of 


Children than Sleep.” I have already with 
regard to Infants ſhewn, that they ought not 


to be diſturbed from their Reſt ; and even paſt 
that Age Sleep affords them great Nouriſh- 
ment. Nothing certainly is more injudicious 


and unnatural than the Cuſtom many Parents 


have of keeping their Children up late. It 
they wiſh them to be healthy, temperate, or 


wiſe, they muſt create in them a Habit of 
early going to Bed and early riſing. As the 
many Conditions in Life oblige, or at leaſt lead 


People to act differently, ſo it is extremely hard 
to fix preciſe Rules herein ; but in general, till 
Children approach nearly to Men and Women, 
they would do beſt not to ſit up to ſee, much 
leſs to eat, a Family-ſupper at nine o Clock. 
| Lying 
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be deſignedly ill made; that is, ſometimes 
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Lying on ſoft Beds is undoubtedly wrong; 
the French have a good Cuſtom. of putting a 
Matraſs above the Feather-bed, which pre- 
vents their ſinking. into a Softneſs very preju- 
dicial to Health. Soſt Beds abſorh too much 


of our Juices, cauſe a greater Waſte than we 


can ſpare, enfeeble our whole Frame, and 
have a remarkable Tendency to give a Pain or 


Weakneſs in the ſmall of the Back, by Fr - 
ng the Reins. 


Mr. Locke, amidſt great good Senſe, has 
ſome Notions a little rigorous, which proba- 


bly are never followed, nor do they ſeem alto- 


ther needful. He propoſes that a Child's Bed 


high, ſometimes low, ſometimes rough, ſome- 
times ſmooth; for my Part, I am deſirous to 


baniſh every ill-judged Tenderneſs, every falſe 
Fondneſs; but as I write for the Uſe of boch 


Sexes, and all Conditions, I cannot confine 


my Ideas to a Tent or a Cabin. Let Children 


by all Means lie on Matraſſes inſtead of Beds, 
for ms Reaſons already given ; let them lie 
with 


— 
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with a Bolſter only, and no Pillow, for it is 


not good for them to have the Head high; 
let them lie either on one Side or the other, 
and not on the Back; and let them lie pretty 
ſtraight in the Bed, yet not fully ſtretched 
out, for that would impede the due Action of 
the animal Functions, and render Sleep leſs 
profitable to them. With regard to the Form 
of their Beds, I think,  Decency requires that 
they be orderly and regular ; nor is there any 


Fear that a Change of Bed will affect them, for 


moſt young People ſleep ſound wherever they 
are laid. 


It has been generally ſaid, that we ſhould 
keep our Heads cool ; and many on that Prin- 
ciple, even tho' their Heads are ſhaved, lie 
without a Night-cap. I will not take upon 
me to determine the Matter, but obſerve, 
that the Night-air ſeems to require ſome 
Guard; and many are of Opinion, that lying 
with the Head warm is moſt healthful ; and 


particularly good for hs Hair, the = and 


the Teeth. 


Another 
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Another Obſervation I ſhall here make, is, 
the Error of ſleeping in ſmall Rooms, and by 
Choice in the lower Part of a Houſe; it is 
certainly right that we ſhould have Space for 
a due Circulation of Air, that it may not be- 
come thick and foul, which is very common in 
cloſe Bed-chambers ; nor ſhould we lie ſur- 
| rounded with Curtains, for that is confining 
ourſelves to the Air within the ſmall compaſs 
of our Beds. Parents would do well to let 
Children lie with the Curtains undrawn ; or, 
if they are remarkably tender, at moſt on the 
Sides ; but never all round, unleſs really fick : 
for this Practice, however common, is highly 
erroneous. 


Notwithſtanding the general Rules laid 
down concerning Exerciſe, I muſt here ob- 
ſerve, that as Children advance in Life, that 
is, when they approach to Men and Wo- 
men, great Regard ſhould be had to the Exer- 
ciſe ſuitable to their Circumſtances and Conſti- | 
tution ; but theſe are too many to admit of en- 
larging upon here, I wil in brief obſerve, 
* that 
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that thoſe who are hale receive the greateſt 
Advantage from walking; the tender, eſpe- 
cially the Hectical, and thoſe who have weak 


Nerdes, cannot bear this Exerciſe to any De- 


gree, but gain Strength and Vigor from riding 
on Horſeback; and indeed it often happens, 
where walking cannot be borne without great 
Fatigue, and waſte of Strength and Spirits, 
riding, on the contrary, not only gives Plea- 
ſure, but encreaſes both. Where Infirmity is 
ſo great, which doubtleſs will ſometimes hap- 
pen, that neither of theſe Exerciſes can be pur- 
ſued, then a Coach, or ſome other Vehicle, 
ſhould ſupply their Place; for it is of great 
Conſequenee not totally to diſuſe Exerciſe : 
but Parents muſt remember this is too indolent 
in a State of Health ; and is not by any Means 
to be encouraged by Choice. Beſides theſe, 
there are many others under the Name of 
Sports and Paſtimes, which if well regulated, 


and Care be taken that thoſe engaged in them 


donotinjudiciouſlydrink cold Liquors, or other- 
wife expoſe themſelves toinclementSeafons, are 
very falutary; fuch as Fencing; Dancing, Bowl- 


ing, Digging, Gardening, and many 8 


po 
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all in their Nature good, and at times not to be 
ſhunned, eſpecially by thoſe whoſe Life would 


otherwiſe be inactive, thoſe particularly who =. 


are devoted to Study. 


There are yet au farther things relative 
to Health, which Parents muſt not diſregard. 


Conſtitutions are ſo variouſly formed, that the 


fame Employment which ſuits one Child, will 
not another. If one is cloſely confined to Study 
it will impair his Health, and either ſhorten 
his Days, or make him miſerable: if another, 
is engaged in a laborious Buſmeſs; his tender 
Frame, perhaps, ſinks under it: if a third is 
indulged in an eaſy Occupation, where Action 


would have ſuited his Frame, he becomes in- 


dolent, inſipid, and infirm, a Burden to him- 


ſelf and others. Laſtly, there are Occupa- 
tions in Life whoſe Fumes are known to af- 
fect us; and ſome Regard ſhould be had even 
to theſe, ſince the Health of our Children is 
concerned: not that TI here recommend the 
Obſervance of each Nicety, or would have 


Children afraid of every Vapour that rifes 


around them, or of every Employment that is 


accompanied 
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accompanied with Labour: no; that would 
be making Life too painful, and fix in our 
Children an unmanly Timorouſneſs, which 
would make them puny, frivolous or hurtful : 
and would be ſwerving from the Opinion of 
the greateſt Men that have ſtudied and wrote 
on theſe Subjects. For | Hippocrates, Celſus, 
and all thoſe who were beſt acquainted with 
what Phyſicians call the Non-naturals, main- 
tain, that, beſides Temperance and Air, Ex- 
erciſe, and that too of the moſt laborious 
Kind, particularly Husbandry, is indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary for Health. What then in general 
I here adviſe, is, that Parents, in ſettling their 
Children, have an Eye to their Health, at the 


ſame time that they ſtudy their Intereſt and 


Proſperity. 
Having thus with real Pains, and an un- 


feigned Defire to promote the Welfare of 
Mankind, pointed out the general Means of 


preſerving Health, and ſet in a true Light 
thoſe Errors which uſually tend to impair or 


deſtroy it ; if Parents ſeriouſly adhere to the 


one, and avoid the other, their Children will 


receive 
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receive many and great Advantages therefrom. 
It may be urged, that the Treatment which 
ſuits one Child will not another; and that ge- 
neral Rules are always ſubject to particular 
Exceptions: I grant it. Still this does not 
juſtify thoſe Parents who ſubmit to no Rules 
at all. I have ſaid before, that all Laws give 


Parents the ſole Power of governing their 


Children; I may alſo maintain that the ſame 
Laws oblige them to do every thing to pro- 
mote their Welfare. Thoſe who are unac- 
quainted with the Duty of a Parent, muſt 
learn; thoſe who know, muſt practiſe. Let 
this Admonition then rouſe the Attention of 
Parents ; and let theſe Precepts ſerve as the 
Foundation, whereon to build the ſolid Health 
of their Children. The Conſtitution is like the 
Countenance, ſomewhat different in every one; 
where therefore any Deviations from Rule are 
the Effect of Judgment, I ſincerely applaud 
them; and where any Principle here laid 
down proves erroneous, I chear ulli ſubmit to 
the Removal of it. 
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Many of my Readers will ſtill perhaps ex- 
pe, that ſomething ſhould be ſaid concern- 
- Ing the Manner of treating Children in Sick- 
neſs; but they muſt remember, that I ſet out 
with no farther View than the preſerving 
Health, by avoiding every Irregularity and 
Exceſs: and when Diſeaſes happen, which 
cannot be obviated, nor even foreſeen, it is not 
the reading a fingle Volume that will qualify 
Parents to undertake the Cure of them : no; 
they muſt apply to thoſe who make it their 
Study and their Profeſſion; to thoſe whoſe Judg- 
ment, whoſe Integrity, and whoſe Diligence 
they can confide in. To this End I will here 
endeavour to point out to Parents the moſt ra- 
tional Way of proceeding. 


One would imagine, that nothing was ea- 
ier to determine than this Matter; for what 
can be more natural in Sickneſs, than ſending 
for a Phyſician ? He who from his Youth has 
laboured to acquire Knowledge, who has de- 
voted his Life to Study, who has ſearched in- 
to Nature, and diſcovered the moſt hidden 

Cauſes; 
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Cauſes; who has ſacrificed many even of the 
innocent Pleaſures of Life, that he might be- 
come uſeful to Mankind; and who, to ac- 
compliſh this, has ſpent perhaps a good young- 
er Son's Portion. Can any thing, I ſay, be 
more natural or more rational than this Pro- 
ceeding ? And yet, -who is there that has any 
Knowledge of the World, that is acquainted 
with London particularly, that does not daily 
ſee a very different Practice? Who is there 
that does not know, that the Apothecary, the 
Nurſe, the Quack, and many others, often- 
times baffle the Phyſician, or keep him out of 
Play, 


Every Nation is diſtinguiſhed for ſome Pe- 
culiarities of its own. In France the Phyſi- 
cians have no Dignity, and their Fees are very 
low; yet nobody in Sickneſs preſumes to act 
without them; they are always call'd firſt: 
in England, the Reputation of Phyſicians is 
deſervedly great; but their Fees are high, and 
they are uſually call'd in laſt. As Sickneſs is 
in its Nature every Way expenſive, as the 
N Fee is always Gold, we cannot but 

L 2 | be 
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be ſenſible, that there are many People in the 
Nation, who either from a Deſire to contract 
the Expence, or from a Want of Ability to 


give the cuſtomary Fees, do not, at leaſt till 
Danger threatens, ſend for a Phyſician. And 


it is for theſe, and other Reaſons, that ſome 


Medium between the Patient and the Phyfi- 
cian ſeems neceſſary: which Medium is no 
where to be found, but in the Apothecary. 


Let us now enquire a little into the Nature 
of the Apotheca ry's Buſineſs, and ſee of what 
Uſe he is to Mankind. Pharmacy, the Apo- 


thecary's Art, is branch'd out of Phyſic; 
for as now the Apothecary ſometimes pre- 


ſcribes,” ſo originally the Phyſician was Apo- 


thecary too. An Apothecary's Education is 
not ſondeep, nor his Application to Study 
| uſually fo'cloſe, as the Phyſician's : yet as Ge- 
nius is not confined to the Phyſician, but is 
by Nature as capable of reſiding in the Apo- 
thecary; ſome” Degree of Learning, an Ac- 
quaintance with proper Books, which are 
equally open to both, and conſtant Obſerva- 
tion on Diſeaſes, will certainly furniſh him 

with 
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with a conſiderable Stock of uſeful Know- + 


ledge. Experience is the Mother of Wiſdom. 
While the Phyſician is labouring at Theories, 
the Apothecary is perhaps deeply immers'd in 
Practice: and as all allow that nice Obſerva- 
tion is of vaſt Uſe in Phyſic, while the one is 
ſearching into Cauſes, the other, if he im- 
proves as he ought the Opportunities he is fur- 
niſned with, gains a Knowledge of Effects. 
Hence it appears, that an Apothecary is ca- 
pable of being, not merely an uſeful, but a 
valuable Man to Society; and perhaps equal- 
ly ſo, both to Patient and Phyſician. Phyſi- 
cians could not keep up their Dignity, nor 
act with Safety without this Medium. Who 
is it they confide in that the Drugs are good, 
and the Letter of the Preſcription faithfully 
adhered to, but the Apothecary ? Who is it 
that gives the Patient that cloſe Attendance 
they frequently | want, but the Apothecary ? 
Who is it that has the Trouble of applying 
Leeches, of applying and dreſſing Bliſters, of 
adminiſtring Vomits, &r. of watching the va- 
rious Changes that ariſe, and of running in 
Nn of the Doctor to check ſome threaten- 
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ing Symptom, but the Apothecary? And who 
is it, in fine, that on every Emergency, in 
every real or fancied Danger, is called out of his 
Bed to adminiſter ſome ſpeedy Relief, or appeaſe 
ſome groundleſs Fears of the Patient, or their 
Friends, but the Apothecary? Still all this, 
tho literally true, tho it proves the Apothe- 
cary (where a good one) to have ſome real 
Importance, yet it does not put him upon a 
Level with the Phyſician, much leſs juſtify 
the ſhutting him out from Practice. Thoſe 


who deny that Apothecaries can ſometimes 


cure Diſeaſes, flatly contradict what every 
Day's Experience proves ; and thoſe, who, to 
magnify them, depreciate the Phyſicians, are 
guilty of an Injuſtice, which can have no other 
Source than Ignorar.ce, or an evil Mind : for, 
to put Things upon a fair Footing, the Apo- 
thecary ſhould be conſidered as an Auxiliary; 
or, as J have before expreſſed it, a neceſſary 
Medium between Phyſician and Patient. 


Health is a nice Affair; and Life precious 
to every Individual. The beſt Advice then 1 


can give to Parents is, that they do not, where 
Bo theſe 
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theſe are at Stake, hazard either one or the 9 
other by Indolence, or an ill-tim'd Frugality. 


Thoſe who are rich, let them at once ſend for 
the Phyſician, eſpecially if it be a Matter of 
Moment; and ſurely Prudence points out this 
to us: ſo thoſe who cannot reach the beſt, 
let them take the next beſt ; that is, where 
calling in a Phyſician would too ſenſibly affect 
their Circumſtances, Prudence demands, that 
they employ a good Apothecary. And even 
theſe, tho' they conſult their Apothecary firſt, 
ſhould ſtrain a Point where Danger threatens ; 
and neither attach themſelves. too cloſely to 
the Man who is fond of his own Judgment; 
nor condemn another's Tenderneſs in propo- 
ſing farther Advice. But I may on this Point 
ſay farther, that it is ſometimes the greateſt © 
Proof of Wiſdom in an Apothecary to deſire 
the Advice of a Phyſician ; for tho Diligence, 
Integrity, and many other Qualifications. are 


highly neceſſary in this Profeſſion, yet nohe is 


equal to that Penetration, which gives him the 
Power of ſeeing Danger before it is too lu to 
apply a n 
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As for the Calumnies, the Sneers, and the 
Miſrepreſentations of ignorant or deſigning 
People, ſuch as Apothecaries and Phyſicians 
being in-league together, and playing into one 
another's Hands; the Eleven-pence in the Shil- 
ling ; the cramming People with Phyſic they 
do not want; and much more of the like Na- 
ture ; theſe are things that ſcarcely deſerve any 
Notice. I have now been near thirty Years in 
the Buſineſs ; have ſeen and done far from an 
inconſiderable Share; yet cannot charge either 
any ſingle Phyſician, or myſelf, with even an 


Attempt to enter into an Aſſociation to the 


Prejudice of Mankind. On the contrary, 1 


have ſeen ſome who have laboured with diſin- 


tereſted Zeal for their Benefit; not merely 
becauſe they could not have their Fees, but 
_ becauſe they would not take them. Here 1 
cannot help obſerving how much the World 
is miſled by Appearances ; becauſe People ſee 
an Apothecary with a good Suit of Cloaths on, 
they conclude he is above Want; and becauſe 


they ſee another in a Chariot, they pronounce 


him rich: ſo too becauſe a very few Phyſicians 
| get 
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get Money, they conclude, that all of the Pro- 
feſſion are great Men. But how fallacious is 
all this! There is no Profeſſion, no Trade in 
the Kingdom which we call genteel, that has 
ſo few rich Men in it as the different Branches 
of Phyſic. Many a Man in it, ſenſible that the 
World would have no Opinion of his Skill, if 
he appeared to Diſadvantage, keeps up à Port 
with aching Heart; many a Chariot is in dai- 
ly Danger of breaking down; and many owe 
their Stability more to their own Patrimony, to 
their Wives Portion, or ſome other fortunate 
Event, than to the Produce of their Buſineſs. 


Two Things with reſpect to Sickneſs Parents 
are to guard againſt; one is, the Neglect of call- 
ing for Help in time; the other, that amazing 
Attachment to Nurſes, and what they call good 
old Women. I eſteem it a Misfortune in a Fa- 
mily, where a Phyſician or an Apothecary ap- 
pears as regularly as the Baker; and to prove that 
I do ſo, I have ſaid before, that our Food may 
often be made our Phyſic; and have pointed out 
many Ways to prevent Diſeaſes: ſtill it is a Fact, 


that all Errors are beſt rectiſied at the Begin- 
| ke oi 
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the ſooner, in all Probability will it be con- 
quered. Good Women are extremely apt to 
treat phyſical People with Contempt ; and this 
chiefly to magnify their own Skill. If they 
have any Knowledge, as ſome of them doubt- 
leſs have, to whom principally do they owe 
it? I it not from converſing with phyſical 
People, and ſeeing how they proceed ? moſt 
certainly. And yet theſe ſame good Women 
ſhall wonder that any body ſends for a Doctor 
or an Apothecary to a fick Child! What, they 
cry; do theſe People know about Children ? 
A good old Woman is better than all of them. 


She muſt be a very good old Woman indeed, 


that knows more than Men who have made 


the Knowledge of Diſeaſes the whole Study of 
their Lives. But ſuppoſing that Reaſon and 
Reſolution gets the better of this Weakneſs; 


that Medicines are preſcribed, they muſt be 
ſure that they are taken. For beſides the Re- 


pugnance in the Child, there is a Difficulty | 


perhaps in the Nurſe; and if ſhe thinks it 
"Gs it will be hard to ſet her right ; and 


harder 


SLE. 


ning; and the ſooner a Diſtemper is attacked, 


Parents have ſtill more to do; it is not enough 
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harder ſtill, to prevail on her to give them 
to the Patient. Parents, in this Caſe, muſt ei- 
ther reſolve not to aſk Advice, or A 
ſee the Medicines taken. | a 2 


Nurſes have a W of their own, in 
which they are very valuable, that is, a dili- 
gent attentive Care; for in vain do Parents 
ſeek Advice, in vain do Phyſicians preſcribe, . 
if Nurſes are negligent, unwatchful, or care- 
leſs. But while I do them the Juſtice they 
deſerve, while I acknowledge the Merit of 
their Station, and recommend that it be re- 
warded, I cannot help repeating to Parents, 
not to ſuffer them to baffle ſuperior Know- 
ledge. If any Change bappens to the Patient, 
or a Difficulty ariſes unforeſeen, let them ſuſ- 
pend for a Time the Execution of the Orders 
given them; but let them not fruſtrate the 
Phyſician's Intention, by throwing Medicines 
away, giving them by Halves, or giving ſome- 


and then concealing what they have done: all 
theſe things are grievouſly wrong, and every 
way unjuſtifiable, as they frequently diſappoint 


the Patient, or dif grace the Phyſician. If a 
Nurſe has made any uſeful Obſervation on the 
Patient (which all good Nurſes ſometimes will) 
there is not a Doctor in the Kingdom, if a 
Man of Senſe, but will hear her, and turn it 

to Advantage; but if her Conceit leads her to 

ſet aſide or overturn what is propoſed, how- 
ever merry it may make herſelf, every think- 
ing Perſon in the World muſt condemn ſo ca- 

pital an . 


rbe ut Caution 1 ſhalt give to Parents re- 
latve to Health, is, the Danger of Noſtrums 
and Quack-Medicines. I believe there is not 
a Phyfician nor an Apothecary in the King- 
dom but what has ſeen the Lives of People, 
| of Children, ſacrificed to this Pra- 
dice. What is it that conſtitutes the Phyſi- 
cian, that proves the Man of Judgment, but 
the varying his Preſcriptions, not only accord- 
ing to different Diſeaſes, but according to the 
different Circumſtances of the ſame Dilſcaſe ? 
And yet theſe Noſtrum-Mongers, with un- 
'paralell'd Boldneſs, often attempt to conquer all 
, with one Arcanum, one pretended 

Remedy. 
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Remedy. Who that hears theſe Boaſters, or 
that reads their printed Accounts, but muſt diſ- 
cover many Abſurdities on the very Face of them. 
The Man that promiſes what is repugnant to 
common Senſe, argues himſelf either a Knave or 
2 Fool; and yet People are often ſo little atten- 
tive, or ſo regardleſs of Health, that they do 
not diſcover their Error, till it is ſometimes 
too late to remedy it. That I may do ſtrict 
Juſtice to every one, I am ready to grant, that 
many Diſcoveries have been made in Medicine 
by mere Accident; and that ſome of the No- 
trums in Vogue are in themſelves good; nay 
ſome ef them were the Diſcoveries of able 
Phyſicians ; Diſcoveries fince ſeiz'd on by de- 
ſigning People, and pirated into a kind of Pro- 
perty. But what does all this avail in the 
Hands of ignorant Pebple ? What is a Man 
the wiſer for being placed in a Repoſitory of 
the fineſt Drugs, if he knows not how to apply 
them ? Or wherein does he differ from one ſet 
in a Library of the choiceſt Books, without be- 
Ing able to read? Yet are People every Day 
vending Things, which they know not the 
Nature nor Uſe of; and ſo far impoſe on the 


weak. 
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weak and credulous, as often to make a For- 


Opium, Mercury, and all the powerful 
Drugs, are every Day ſcattered about the King- 
dom, and indiſcriminately offered to all, whe- 
ther they want them or not, whether they are 
good for them or not ; and the ſpecious Terms 
they are recommended in are apt to miſlead, 
not merely innocent, but very ſenſible People. 
Since then Things are fo, Parents muſt be 
very wary how they touch ſuch dangerous 
Weapons. Tis great Odds but they miſtake 
their Child's Diſorder ; tis great Odds that the 
random Medicine they give is not ſuited to it; 
and how will they reconcile it to themſelves if 
any fatal Conſequence enſues? Upon the 
Whole, as a Friend to Mankind, independent 
of any private Intereſt, as one who aims at the 
Benefit of Society, and wiſhes to preſerve the 
riſing Generation, I cannot but adviſe Parents 
to be tender, circumſpect, and judicious, in 
ſo important a Matter as their Childrens Health. 
When they are well, let them uſe every 
prudent Means to keep them ſo; if they are 


ill, 
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il, let them aſk good Advice; by which Means 
they will often fave their Childrens Lives: 
and even where a Miſcarriage happens, their 
Prudence and Juſtice will be attended with 
this Conſolation, that they have done their 
beſt, ie”: | 


MANNERS. 
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Mirvnns comes next under my 
Confideration : it implies ſuch a Go- 
vernment of our Children as tends to regu- 
late their Conduct, by making their Actions 
what they ought to be. And though Health 
has been treated firſt, from its being gene- 
rally thought the moſt immediately neceſ- 
fary, yet if this Regulation, this due Go- 
vernment does not accompany every Endea- 
vour to preſerve their Childrens Health, Pa- 
rents will often be diſappointed, and find 
their Labour fruitleſs. 


The Baſis of Government is Authority : 
without that, in vain do we expect any Or- 
der in out Children, any Happineſs to our- 
ſelves. Cities, Armies, Kingdoms, all are 
ſuſtain'd by it : and ſo too mult private Fami- 
| ies be. By Authority I do not mean that 
| ſtern 
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ſtern Brow, that trembling awful Diſtance, 
nor that Baſhaw-like Behaviour, which ſa- 
vours more of the Tyrant than of the Parent; 
no: I mean a rational, yet abſolute Exer- 
ciſe of a Degree of Power, neceſſary for the 
regulating the Actiohs and Diſpoſitions of 
Children, till they become wiſe enough to 
govern themſelves. But becauſe ſome Chil- 
dren attain this neceflary Knowledge ſooner 
than others, and -one Child will be better 
able to conduct itſelf at fifteen, than anos 
ther at twenty, or even thirty; there is but 
one general way of aſcertaining the length 


of Time our Authority ſhould be exerciſed 


in its full Force; which is that ſettled by 
the Laws of our Kingdom; viz. till the 
Age of twenty-one. And if we can once 
ſeriouſly reſolve to employ this Term ſo exi- 
tical to Children, ſolely to their Advantage, 
Authority will thenceforward become uſeleſs; 
its Terrors will vaniſh, and be wholly ab- 
ſorbed in the united Confiderations of the 
Parent, the Friend, and the Companion : in 
a Word, our Children well conducted to this 
Age will afterwards take as much Pains to 
M make 
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make us happy, as we have done to make 
them wiſe. But to proceed. 


As ſoon as a Child diſcovers the firſt Diſ- 
poſitions to Perverſity and Self-will (which 
as ſure as it is born it will too ſoon begin to 
do) I adviſe moſt earneſtly that it be attend- 
ed to; for much depends upon it. Here I 
muſt caution my Fair Readers in particular, 
not to ſuſpect me of Cruelty ; ſince the Pains 
I am taking is intended to prevent the Ne- 
ceſſity of uſing any Severity during our whole 
Lives. But what ! you'll fay, ſhould a Child 
be corrected before it can ſpeak ? I anſwer, 
that the firſt Principle in human Nature is 
Self-love; Reaſon, the ſecond Principle, opens 
only by Degrees. Now as ſoon as the Paſſions 

of Children ſhew themſelves, they ſhould cer- 
tainly be checked: and as the Fear of Chaſtiſe- 
ment is included in Self- love, it is eaſy to turn 
this to their Advantage, till Reaſon ſhall have 
gained ſo much Strength as to render it unne- 
ceſſary: no one can abſolutely fix the Time, 
but within the Vear moſt Parents will find a 
| 1 Neceſſity 
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neceſſity to begin; and before half the firſt 
Septenary is paſt much may be done. Eil. > 0 


In the Gor vernment of Children Parents 


ſhould be obſtinately good; that is, ſet out 


upon right Principles, and then purſue-theny 
with Spirit and Reſolution : otherwiſe their 
Children will ſoon grow too cunning for them, 
and take the Advantage of their Weakneſs. 
Severe and frequent Whipping is I'think'a 
very bad Practice; it inflames the Skin, it 
puts the Blood into a Ferment, and there is 


beſides, a Meanneſs, a Degree of Ignominy at- 


tending it, which makes it very unbecoming : - 
ſtill there may be Occaſions which will render 
it neceſſary ; but I earneſtly adviſe that all the 
milder Methods be firſt try d. A_ coarſe cla- 
morous manner of enforcing Obedience is 
alſo to be avoided; it is vulgar, and nothing 
vulgar ſhould be ſeen in the Behaviour of Pa- 
rents to their Children, becauſe through the 
Eyes and Ears it taints their tender Minds: 
ſtill, let Parents make their Children both ſee 
and feel the Power they have over them. 
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I a Child is paſſionate and wilful, a Look, 
or a little Tap on the Hand, will, without 
hurting it, ſometimes ſuffice to convince it 
that it is doing wrong; and will often cure 
the Fault, or at leaſt keep it under. A Child, 
in a perverſe Mood, throws down its Play- 
things; if they are taken up fifty times ſuc- 
ceſſively, they are ſtill thrown down as long 
as the Spirit of Contradiction laſts : now the 
Remedy here ſhould be to take them away; 
or by a ſerious Countenance ſhew you are 
diſpleaſed ; and the Child will very probably 
not only ſoon be quiet, but be leſs prone to 
do the like another Time. I have ſeen Chil- 
dren that could not ſpeak, diſtinguiſh perfectly 
thoſe who were diſpoſed to ſpoil them, from 
thoſe who. were not; ſcratch Faces, break 
China, and play the tyrant over all who 
humour'd them, and yet not offer to lift a Fin- 
ger againſt thoſe who did not. By all means 
let Children be play d with, and have every 
Amuſement ; but great care muſt be taken to 
diſtinguiſh Play from Miſchief ; innocent Free- 
dom, from a growing Perverſity. 

The 
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The Humours even of Infants are innu- 
merably various. One Child will not fleep 
but on a Lap; another there is no Peace with 
unleſs rock d in a Cradle; a third will cry | 
when a Candle is taken away; and to ſhew _ ; 
us why it cry'd, it is quiet the Moment it 
is brought back again; a fourth will {will Tea | 
or ſome other improper Liquor out of mea- | 
ſure and out of time; and a fifth will eat 
Traſh till it can eat nothing elſe, nor that ö 
itſelf. In theſe Caſes I adviſe Parents to conſi-ꝛ 
der if their Children are acting for themſelves, _ 1 
or they for their Children: one Gran f 


1. 
Iy Judgment will ſet them right; one Minute's 
4 Reflection will ſhew them their Error; but, 


when they once ſee it they muſt reſolve to } 
avoid it for the future. I call'd ſome time ago | 
on a Friend, and took a Family Dinner; when 
to my great Aſtoniſhment I faw little Maſter, 
not yet a Year old, drinking Porter. What, 
faid I, do you give the Child ſtrong Drink? 
Oh! Sir, replyd Mamma, he'll drink no- | 
thing elſe. Now is not the Fault of fuch [ 
Proceeding obvious? and is not the Remedy N 
* 1 
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as obvious? Parents ſurely cannot be ſo blind 
as not to ſee their Childrens Health impair'd, 


and their Humours ſtrengthen'd, by this miſ- 


plac d Indulgence ; and all for want of a little 
Reſolution, a gentle Correction, or a ſeaſonable 
Reprimand ; nay perhaps only a Look; which 
given with an authoritative Air, would often 
have the deſired Effect. Conſtant Experience 
proves how wrong, nay how ineffectual, the 
oppoſite Practice to this is; thoſe who give 


a Child every thing it cries or aſks for, ſtreng- 


then indeed its Wilfulneſs, but arę far from 
making it happy. How | many. improper 
Things are there which Parents give a Child 
becauſe they cannot quiet it? Who has not 
ſeen a Picture, a Book, a Watch, and other 
valuable Things expoſed to be deſtroyed by 
it through. this miſtaken Management? But 
ſurely it is right that even among the Bau- 
bles contrived on pur poſe, the Parents, not 
the Child, ſhould have the Command of 
them; that is, they ſhould be given or taken 
away at Diſcretion; and this ont Paſſion 
or Ill- nature on one Side, and without Cla- 
mour or Fretfulneſs on the other. Parents 
1 ſhould 
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d ſhould every — more and more convince 
|, their Children of their Power over them, 
by reſtraining their little Irregularities, and 
by weakening their Paſſions: now this they 
cannot do without an early Attention to their 
various Diſpoſitions and Tempers; that they 
may thence learn hat Propenſity is n 
what Foible is moſt predominant, 


Nature, tis true, is not alike bountiful to 
all ; nor does ſhe give the ſame Propenſity, 
the ſame Temper to all. One Child is born 
with ſweet and mild Diſpoſitions; another 


has a Redundance of Acrimony; and ſo on; 
yet different Tempers are ſometimes a kind- 
neſs beſtow'd on us by Nature, on purpoſe 
for us to act ſome certain Part on the great 
Stage of Life, It is therefore the Parents 
Buſineſs to watch the Temper of their Chil- 


Diſpoſitions, and prevent every Exceſs from 
growing into a Habit: nay. more, to change 
the bad Humour into a good one; as Phyfi- 
cians adminiſter Medicines to alter the Blood 


more ſanguine, and full of Fire; a third 


dren ; to check any evil Tendency, any ill 
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and Juices. That famous Reply of Socrates 
to the Phiſiognomiſt was excellent: Nature 
* (fays he) intended me a Monſter ; but Rea- 
&« fon has made me what I am.” Cardinal 
Richlieu (ſpeaking of external Graces) ſays, 
% Every thing to a Gentleman ſhould be na- 
e tural.” Now it cannot be ſuppoſed that he 
means, we ſhould know how to ſpeak, or 
move, or dance gracefully, without being 
taught ; no, but theſe Things by Acquiſition 
ſhould fo far enter into us as to ſeem inter- 
woven in our Nature; Thus did Philoſophy 
change'the Vices of Socrates into Virtues ; and 
thus ſhould Parents correct and alter the irre- 
gular Diſpoſitions of their Children: they 
muſt temper and moderate the Fire of one, 
leſt it grow too impetuous ; they muſt animate 
the Mildneſs of another, with a Degree of 
Warmth, leſt it become ſluggiſh ; and they 
muſt blunt or ſweeten the Acrimony of a 
third, leſt it degenerate into Rancour ; which 
Frame of Mind, as it is of all others the moſt 


dieteſtable in itſelf, and the moſt dangerous 


to Society, ſo of all others it requires the 
niceſt Care to manage : in ſhort Parents, as 
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I have already obſerved, are to let their Chil- 
dren ſee and feel their Affection & them, 


and their Power over them; and then regu- 
late their Actions as they find neceſſary. 


J have ſtill my Eye on Children in the firſt 
Septenary, and with Concern view the Majo- 
rity of them humour'd, and therefore hu- 
mourſome ; Boys audacious and impudent 
under the name of courageous; and Girls 
pert and vain under the name of witty. It 
is my Opinion the Parents need not trouble 
themſelves much to reaſon with their Chil- 
dren in this Stage; firſt let them conſider 
what is proper for them to do, or avoid; 
then enforce their Compliance in ſoft and 
winning Terms; or, if not with a ſmiling 
Countenance, at leaſt with a ſmooth Brow 
and without Harſhneſs : but whenever they 
attempt to diſobey, let them ſhew by a Word 
or a Look that they are abſolute : which Me- 
thod I think ſhould be ſeriouſly adhered to. 
Though I have already obſerved that Chil- 
dren have Knowledge much earlier than is 
commonly imagined, they have yet no Judg- 


ment 
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ment to guide their Actions. What they 
chiefly diſcover to us at this Age is Cunning; 
therefore if Parents neglect Reproof when ne- 
ceſſary, they will ſoon get the better of them. 
For Example, a Child cries becauſe it is to 
go to School; ſhall Parents fondly to quiet 
it keep it at Home ? by no: means. A Doſe of 
Phyſic is to be taken; ſhall they becauſe it is 
unpleaſant, humour the Child, and throw it 
away? no ſurely. There is no other Method 
here but being ſerious; you muſt go, you 
muſt take it: when Children thus ſee their 


Parents in earneſt, Obedience very Hoon be- 


comes nt and e 


„Nor! is an BOWS Compliance with the 


= onus of Children what Parents take it for ; 
they falſely think it Tenderneſs and Love; but 
far from it; it is Love degenerated into Weak- 
neſs and Folly; But it is eaſy to ſoften this 
ſeeming Rigour in the Behaviour of Parents, 
by their addreffing the Underſtandings of Chil- 
dren at other Intervals, ſuppoſing it to be 
open. What more natural and reaſonable 
'than to fay to a Child, You know, my Dear, 
all 
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all good Children do as they are bid ; all Chil- 
dren to become wiſe. muſt go to School; you 
would not ſuggly be ranked among bad Chil- 
dren by being diſobedient? You: would not, I 
hope, be a Blockhead ? yet if you do not ap- 
ply to your Learning you muſt be one. Thus 
too with Regard to Medicines: You know, 
my Love, Phyſic is to make you well; I am 
ſorry you have occaſion to take it; I am ſorry - 
it is unpleaſant ; but ſince it is neceſſary. for 
you, prove yourſelf a good Child, and take it 
at once. Here I muſt beg leave to expoſtu- 
late with Parents on the Errors uſually run in- 
to in this laſt Particular. Ho comes it that 
there is ſuch an univerſal Difficulty in getting 


Medicines down a ſick Child's Throat? Ho 


comes it that the moſt ſprightly talkative Child 
cannot be prevailed on to ſhew its Tongue to 
the Doctor, yet the Moment his Back is turn'd 
. he will loll it out twenty times? The Reaſon is 
— plain; parents do not teach their Children to 
obey. Inſtead of Compulſion or Reaſon, they 
uſe Flattery, Bribes and Deceit: but I am 
practically convinced that all this, however 
common, is wrong: and indeed where Obe- 


dience 4 


* 


„ 

dience is not inſiſted on, and made a firſt Rule 
of Action, few things can be right. As Me- 
dicines are generally nauſeous, Repugnance 
to take them is as natural as ſhrinking at Pain; 
notwithſtanding this, where they are really 
neceſſary, and unleſs they are ſo, nobody 


ought to be troubled with them, a Child at 


any Age, from the very Day it is born, till it 
is a Man or Woman, may, and ought to be 
made to take them. But to do this Parents 
muſt ſet out right; they muſt have the Child 
under Command. That every Parent is actu- 
ated by a Principle of preſerving the Life of 


| their Child, I will take for granted; but this 


is not enough: they muſt go on to the Exe- 
cution of the Means. The Infant of a Day 
ſhews its Repugnance to ſwallow a few Grains 
of Rhubarb; the Child of a Year will twiſt 
its Head about every Way it can, that the 
Spoon or Cup which contains the Doſe may 
not reach its Mouth ; and by the time it is 
three or four Years old, it will probably daſh 
the Cup out of the Hand of thoſe who offer 
the Potion, or tell them in plain Terms it 
won t take it. Now, without mentioning the 

Con- 
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Conſequence this may be of to its Health or 
Life, there is another of great Importance; 
namely, that à Child thus uſed to get the bet - 
ter of all about it, and convinced it can con- 
quer its Parents, is ſeldom diſpoſed to conquer 
itſelf; ſo that where Self- will is very ſtrong, 
Reaſon will doubtleſs be weak; and only ſerve 
to aggravate the Fault by fixing an Error, per- 
haps for Life. Yet great as all theſe Difficul- 
ties appear, they vaniſh at the Entrance of Re- 
flection and Reſolution. If Parents conſider 
that they are bound by every Tye to make 
their Children obey, and then reſolve. to ful- 
fil this Obligation, the Buſineſs is done: there- 
fore, with regard to Medicines, what have 
they more to do? Nothing but the Execu- 
tion, which may be effected with, Eaſe. For 
Example, take a Child from its Birth to the © 
Age of twenty-one, and divide this Time into 
three, not equal Parts, but States; call the 
firſt the unreſiſting State ; the ſecond the State 
of Cunning ; and the third the State of Rea- 
ſon. The firſt is extremely ſhort, we cannot 
count it by Years, and ſcarcely by Months ; 
nor is there N Trouble here with Medi- 

cines, 
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cines, but putting a Spoon or Cup to its Mouth, 


and holding the Head back till the Doſe is 
ſwallowed. The ſecond State laſts lon og; and 


tho' ſoft and winning Words are always to be 
preferred, yet they ſeldom ſucceed here; a 
ſerious Countenance and a reſolute Air are the 


ſureſt Means to conquer; and theſe main- 


tained, there is nothing to fear. The Difficul- 


ties of the third State, that of Reaſon, are 


greatly leſſened by the Succeſs of the preced- 
ing; for a Child hahituated to obey, looks back 
with Pleaſure on its Compliance with every 
reaſonable Command ; and tho' it before 
obeyed and took Medicines, becauſe it muſt, 
it now takes them becauſe it ought. 


| I cannot but be of Opinion, that every Me- 
thod in the Management of fick Children con- 


trary to this is erroneous ; I think I have ſeen 
all tried that is in the Power of human Inven- 


tion; and many who read this cannot but be 
LA TOR that their own Endeavours have 
often been fruitleſs. The firſt Rule Parents 
are to lay down to themſelves is, never to de- 
* ceive their Children ; for ſurely thoſe who. are 
to 
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to teach them never to be deceitful, cannot but 
be very unfit Perſons to deceive them them- 


ſelves : nor does this ſquare with the Practice 


of quibbling down a Doſe of Phyſic, under a 


thouſand Shifts and Turns, and even manifeſt 
Falſhoods. The next Rule is, to avoid the 
practice of Bribes. Children ſhould be taught 
to know that their greateſt Happineſs is their 


Parents Love; therefore the Cuſtom of giving 
them Sugar-Plumbs, Cakes, Toys, or Money 


for every thing they take, is grievouſly wrong : 
it gives them a Fondneſs for improper things; 
it gives them a reſtleſs Deſire for every new 
Bauble ; and above all, it gives them an early 


Mean- ſpiritedneſs; an odious Selfiſhneſs ; a 
Deſire of being paid for every thing they do. 


At the ſame time that I recommend to 


Parents never to call things by wrong 


Names, never to attempt impoſing on a Child's 


Senſes or Underſtanding, or to force down 


Medicines with Bribes ; ſo I alſo recommend, 


that they avoid Harſhneſs and Violence, un- 
leſs preſſed to it by great Neceſſity; but this 
Cautiop . »I-moſt needleſs after what has been 


faid: _ 


N 
* 
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ſaid: for with the Method propoſed, it re- 
quires no more than to approach the ſick Bed 
with, Come, my Dear, take your Doſe; if 
the Child fays, it is nauſeous, grant it : but at 
the ſame time ſay, We do not take Medicines 
for Pleaſure, but to make us well: if it de- 
clines it, urge how wrong it is to dwell on 
what would be gone | in a Minute ; and if any 
Difficulty ſtill remains, inform it, that it is not 
for your Sake you urge it, but its own ; and 
that while you are doing all you can to reſtore 
it to Health, you muſt, and will be obeyed. 
At intermediate times, let Parents, by a fond, 
engaging Behaviour, convince their Children 
how tenderly they love them ; let them fre- 
quently mingle with them in their little Plays 
and Sports ; and let them ſometimes overlook 
Trifles, that they may have more Influence in 
Matters of Moment. 


Lord Hoallifax obſerves, that the firſt Im- 
preſſions Children receive are in the Nurſery; 
whence he infers, that Mothers have not only 
the earlieſt, but the molt laſting Influence over 
them. | 


That 
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That the firſt Care of Children, and many 
of the moſt tender Offices they require, are the 
Mother's Province, is an undoubted Truth; 
but when the forming their Manners is under 
Conſideration, the Influence of both Father 
and Mother ſhould, if poſſible, be equal; at 
leaſt it is neceſſary, that Parents go hand in 
hand, and not counteract one another in the 
Government of them. | 

Parents ſhould make it a Rule to themſelves, 
never to ſhew to their Children, both at once, 
the Marks of extreme Anger, or exceſſive 
Fondneſs; but when a Child has done ſuch a 
Fault as demands of the Father to affect great 
Severity, let the Mother put on an equal Share 
of Lenity and Compaſſion mixed with Grief : 
and ſo on the reverſe. - Thus too on other 
Occaſions, when the Mother prudently expoſes 
all the motherly Fondneſs of her Heart,” let 
the Father as prudently conceal a Part of his, 
and, with an Air of Steadineſs, infinuate, that 
the Conduct which is approved is no more 
than Duty. - But Parents will never be able to 
Act with due Moderation in the Government of 


their Children, without fir reſolving to go- 
N . 


N 
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vern, with the utmoſt Prudence, their own 


Paſſions and Tempers. And how will they be 
able to do this, unleſs they look inwardly, and 
ſtudy to find them out? If the Man be of a 
choleric or moroſe Diſpoſition, and the Wo- 
man of a phlegmatic, mild and affable Tem- 
per, the Contraſt may prove ſovereignly bene- 
ficial to their Children, if the Parties, conſci- 
ous of it in themſelves, reſolve mutually to 
apply it under the Direction of Prudence; and 
found the Government of their young Fami- 
ly's Paſſions on that of their own. Whereas, 
if ignorant of their reſpective Foibles, or heed- 
leſs to turn them to Advantage, they give a 
full Looſe to them, and agree in nothing but 
an unbridled Exertion of them as Occafion or 
Accident offers, the Contraſt will probably prove 
fatal both to themſelves and their Children: 
they will for the moſt part be pleaſed and diſ- 
pleaſed alike out of Time and out of Meaſure; 


their Severities and Lenities will often jar, and 


rob each other of their due Effect; their Pu- 
niſhments and Rewards, by being never, or but 
ſeldom, and that by mere Chance, proportioned 
to the Failings my mean to correct, or the Merit 


. they 
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they with to encourage, will prove fruitleſs, if 
not deſtructive : and what is ſtill worſe, they 


will ſeldom fail, in the midſt of Correction, to 
ſtrengthen the Miſconduct they aim at reforin- 
ing, by the Example they give of it in their 


own Perſons; and as ſeldom miſs, in the Ex- 


travagance of their falſe Fondnefles, of per- 


— 


verting the Minds of their Children from the 
noble Love of Virtue, to the reptil Hankerings 


after Rewards, Praiſes and Careſſes. If a | 


Child is to be reformed of any peeviſh or pas- 
ſionate Behaviour, what Effect can Correction 
have on him, if given by a Parent delivered 


over by his own Paſſions to all the Fierceneſs 


of a Brute ? It may make him hate the Cor- 
rection, but can never make him hate Faults, 
the oppoſite Virtues to which he ſees not the 


leaſt Example of in his Corrector. If another 


is to be encouraged in ſome commendable” 
Action, what Benefit will he receive from an 
Exceſs of Fondneſs, while the being hu- 
mour'd in other Actions, perhaps highly diſ- 


commendable, only teaches him to exchange ö 


Vice for Vice, or one Folly for another? Or 
finally, what Advantage can de produced to 


Ns: Children 


Children from Reprehenſion or Approbation, 


from Puniſhments or Rewards, however well 


proportioned, timed or placed, if there ap- 
pear to them in the Parents a Diſſention in the 
beſtowing them; and that they are the Over- 
flowings of Paſſion or Partiality, rather than 
the Reſult of Reaſon and Equity? Parents then 
ſhould ſeriouſly acquaint themſelves with their 
own Tempers, and mutually conſent and agree 
on the Methods of regulating their Children ; 
never to reward or puniſh, ſeem angry or 
pleas'd, but by Concert ; and above all, never 
to correct while in a Paſſion, nor reward till 
the fond Fit be over. 


There are many things in the Management 
of Children rather to be wiſhed than obtained; 
not ſo eaſily practiſed as defired ; among theſe, 
one Expedient, I think, mi icht often prove 
ſucceſsful towards attaining this happy Medi- 
um I have been ſpeaking of. Where a Fa- 


ther is of a choleric, haſty and ſevere Diſpo- ä 
fition, and a Mother the reverſe; which is 


moſt generally the Caſe, it were greatly to be 
wiſhed, that, by mutual Conſent, they ſome- 
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times exchan ged Offices in the Government of 
their Children. Would the Father reſolve to 
make it his Study ſo to conquer his Temper, 
as ſeldom or never, but in extreme Neceſſity, 
to interfere in reprimanding and correcting his 
Children, but rather to take upon him the 
Office of Commendations and Rewards; and 
of treating them with all the Affability he is 
Maſter of: and would the Mother take an 
equal Reſolution to conquer the Soſtneſs of 
her Nature, to reprimand and puniſh them on 
proper Occaſions with all the Sternneſs ſhe can 
ſummon ; remitting them for the Applauſe or 
Gratifications they may deſerve to their Father: 
would Parents, I ſay, with theſe Diſpoſitions, 
reſolve on the Practice, I cannot but think it 
would produce excellent Effects in the Go- 
vernment of Children: confidering the very . 
little Danger there would be of the choleric, 
or naturally ſevere Father ſpoiling his Child by 
Exceſs of Fondneſs; or the naturally tender 
Mother ruining it by extreme Severity, 


I will here ſuppoſe, what is moſt agreeable 
to good Senſe, that Parents in general have 
N 3 ſuch 
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ſuch good Diſpoſitions as to intend the real 
Benefit of their Children ; but either that they 
have not thought on what was neceſſary to be 
done, or thought on jt but confuſedly : I will 
fuppoſe too that both.Father and Mother agree 
in this general Intention. Still, as all have 
their ſeveral Ways of judging, the moſt ſen- 
ſible People will be liable to have different 
Notions of different Things, and even diffe- 
rent Ways of doing the ſame Thing ; which, 
ſo far from being wrong, if well attended to, 
may contribute to the great Emolument of 
both. Yet Parents muſt be extremely cau- 
tious never to differ about the Government of 
Children in their hearing ; it does incredible 
Miſchief ; but particularly, it alienates them 
from their Duty ; and weakens the Authority 
of the Parents on one Side at leaſt, if not on 


both. 


If a Child is to be in the Hands of a Nurſe- 
ry-maid, (which is general among People of 
Condition) great Care ſhould be taken in the 
Choice of her. I am an Advocate for Knowledge 
and Gopdebreeding, but they are not ſo much 

wanted 
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wanted here. The Requiſites are, Clean- 


lineſs, Good-temper, Docility and Innocence. 


Every one allows, and is ſenſible of the 
Benefit of Cleanlineſs; and genuine Good- 
temper is no leſs advantageous ; but if with 
theſe Parents find a tractable docile Mind, 
joined with a native Innocence, they have 
found a Treaſure ; and ought to prize it ac- 
cordingly. The Parents are to be their Chil- 
drens Guides, and the ſole Judges what ought 
to be done for them ; therefore I cannot but 
account it a ſingular Happineſs, when they 
find a Servant who will treat their Children in 
the Manner they require. But farther ; a Ser- 


vant with this Turn of Temper, will every 


Day improve in the Knowledge and Behaviour 
neceſſary to her Station: and from ſeeing the 
Reaſonableneſs of the Parents Injunctions, 
take pains to enforce them on the Child. 


But as a Variety of Circumſtances in Life | 
may alter our Views ; ſo we are often obliged 
to vary our Mode of proceeding, tho' directed 
to the ſame Point. Thus it ſometimes hap- 
pans; that a very young Couple become Pa- 

N 4 rents, 
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rents, who are totally unacquainted with what 
ought to be done; in that Caſe, is undoubted- 


ly neceſſary that they ſeek a Perſon already 


ſkilled. in this important Buſineſs ; poſſeſſed 
too of all the Requiſites I have juſt pointed 
out: and ſuch an one with Care and Pains 
may be found. As Misfortunes are but too 
common, ſo there are Women who are not 
only well born, but whoſe Education and 
Manner of Life is truly virtuous ; whoſe only 
Fault perhaps is, that they inconſiderately 
married too young; and whoſe Misfortune is, 
that Death by depriving them of their Huſ- 
bands, has deprived them of Support: whence 
they are glad to accept of a Service, which 


unexperienced Parents ought as gladly to en- 


gage them in, and reward them for. 


It is not enough-that Children have wiſe and 


diſcreet Parents, who employ too a faithful 


Deputy ; no, they muſt alſo be guarded from 
the Interpoſition of Friends and Relations. 
They are dangerous Sharers in our Govern- 
ment, and dangerous Rivals i in our Childrens 


Affections. No body ſurely can 3 me 
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ſo far as to think I would exclude Relations 
from the Reſpect and Duty due to them ; by . 
no means: they may aſſiſt with their Counſel 
in the Abſence of the Children, or they may 
encourage filial Duty in the Abſence of the 
Parents; but in general they ſhould not be 
allow'd to interfere in the Management, nor 
on any Account thwart the Parents Injun- 
ctions, or diſcover oppoſite Sentiments in the 
Childrens hearing. What more common 
than for a Lady to have a Maiden Sifſter-live 
with her, who is pretty ſure to ſpoil the Chil- 
dren by a miſtaken Fondneſs. A Child grows 
ungovernable, and the Parents correct it; now 
as Children are cunning before they are 
wiſe, immediately it flies to its Aunt ; who, 
with eager Embraces, and pathetic Nonſenſe, 
ſeldom fails to pervert the Parents Correction 
with ill timed, and worſe judg'd Conſola- 
tions. Is it not eaſy to ſee that Children 
by this Party Management will be miſled; 
and that if it does not miſguide their Affection, 
i will at leaſt weaken their Duty? 4 
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That Children have Knowledge very earl) 
is plain to us a thouſand different ways, 
but in none more evidently than their cloſe 
Attachment, their viſible Fondneſs, for ſome 
one Perſon, whether Father, Mother, Aunt, 
or Nurſe ; though commonly it is the Mo- 
ther or Nurſe, or whoever is moſt with 
them, or moſt humours them. This Fond- 
neſs is perfectly natural, and we are not to 
be furpriſed at it; but my Readers muſt re- 
member it is the Parents Buſineſs to regulate 
their Childrens Defires ; and this they cannot 
do, if they indulge and cheriſh a blind Fond- 
neſs in them, though it ſhould be even to 
themſelves. Filial Affection in its full Ex- 
tent is undoubtedly an exalted Virtue ; ſtill to 
be rational, it muſt be juſt : and as there are 
many things which Parents cannot lawfully 
command their Children to do, ſo there are 
many things which Children ought not to 
comply with, even though commanded by 
a Parent. For Inſtance : if a Man diſlikes 
his Wife, or a Woman her Huſband (and 


melancholy Experience ſhews us theſe things 
do 
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do happen, and that there is ſometimes a fix'd 
Averſion on one fide or both) is it therefore law- 
ful for a Man to teach his Children to hate their 
Mother; or the reverſe ? by no means: nor 
can a Child comply with ſo impious a Com- 
mand. People who know but little of Life, 
may think ſuch an Injunction impoſſible; but 
it is far from it. Many Incidents approaching 
yery near to this are too frequently to be met 
with; and I have myſelf the Pleaſure of being 
acquainted with a Gentleman, whoſe whole 
Deportment is ſuch as renders him amiable in 
the Eyes of all who know him; yet this Gentle- 
man, when a Student, was almoſt totally aban- 
don'd by his Father, for no other Reaſon than 
that of writing ſome Letters of Dutyand Aﬀec- 
tion to his Mother. But to return to this firſt 
Fondneſs we diſcover in Children. The Cauſe 
of it is moſtly owing to their being too much 
confined to the Arms of one Perſon, or too 
much indulg'd by another : yet whatever it is 
owing to, the Effects are very diſagreeable, 
yery inconvenient, and ſometimes very fatal. 


When a Child is in the Arms of thoſe it 
is fond of, no body muſt meddle with it un- 
det 
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der pain of a Slap on the Face, and tho' this 
Behaviour is often put' up with, and the Pa- 
rents perſuade themſelves it is pretty, yet their 
Friends, when abſent, ſeldom fail to condemn 
them as the Cauſe of this Behaviour : but 
ſhould any one, regardleſs of the Slaps, take 
the Child into their Arms, the little Creature 
is immediately in a Rage, the whole Compa- 
ny is thrown into Diſorder, and nothing can 
quiet it, but returning to the Arms of the 
miſtaken Fondler. Here at one View is Er- 
. ror upon Error, Abſurdity upon Abſurdity ; 
the Child by this miſtaken Fondneſs is made 
miſerable; and the Mother or Nurſe a Slave. 
Now to obviate this Inconvenience, my Ad- 
vice is, that every Child, after fix Months old, 
be accuſtomed to various Faces ; be put into 
the Arms of various People, young or old, 
fine or ordinary; ſo as to make every one they 
ſee in ſome Degree familiar: Parents are to 
make their Children happy; keep them active, 
lively and ſmiling ; and this they cannot do, if 
they cheriſh or indulge in them a Diſlike of 
going to any other but themſelves. I know 
this Weakneſs in Mothers and Nurſes is at- 
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tended with many Inconveniencies; it creates 
in Children an early Fear; often an uncon- 
querable Shyneſs; it ſours their Temper, 
and ſtrengthens their natural Wilfulneſs; 
which laſt Effect is plain to every Eye; for to 


the Stranger; by which Treatment it ſoon 
ſees it can conquer its Parents. But Parents 
encourage this partial Fondneſs in Children, 
for fear they ſhould not love them: this is 4 
Miſtake ; for even Infants ſoon know their 
Mother or Nurſe; and ſoon too do they both 
ſce and feel a Happineſs in them they do | 
not find in others: like People who toil 
themſelves with Sights and Shows, they re- 
turn to their own Home, and enjoy a Content 


ſuperior to every thing wy felt n 


Children, while youn g. may hs compar i 
ed to Machines; which are, or ſhould be, 
put in Motion, or ſtopped, - at the Will of 
others: but here it muſt be confeſſed, that 
till they are able to conduct themſelves, they 
ſtand in need of good Conductors. For Ex- 
anple, Children have the Gift of Speech 3 

but 
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but to how perverſe a Purpoſe, unlefs regulated? 
Their Wit, their Cunning, or their Know- 
ledge, often ſerve but to miſlead them ; ſerve 
but to. ſtrengthen the natural Corruption of 
their Will. What is more common than for a 
Child to make no Anſwer when aſk'd a Que- 
ſtion? Or what more common than for an- 
other, or perhaps the ſame in a different 
Mood, to tire a whole Company with inceſ- 
ſant Prating? Now nothing can regulate theſe 
but the Judgment of Parents ; the whole Ma- 
 chine; that is, the Words and Actions of Chil- 
dren, are to be under their Guidance alone: 
to this End, they muſt ſet out with a Reſolu- 
tion to conquer; and never quit the Field of 
Argument till they have. When a Queſtion 
is aſk'd a Child, no Matter by whom, whe- 
ther by the Parents, a Viſitor, a Servant, or a 
Beggar, it muſt never be ſuffered to go un- 
anſwered; all the Rules of Breeding and Civi- 
lity demand it; and nothing can excuſe a Non- 
compliance: ſo, on the other hand, when a 
Child has-a fluent, voluble Tongue, and is diſ- 
poſed to talk out of Time and Place} and to 


_ . many improper or unbecoming 
things, 
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things, it muſt certainly be reſtrained. Bu 
tho' I urge this, it is not merely becauſe Chil-,. 
dren ſhould ſpeak or be filent; do a thing, 
or let it alone, when bid ; for however right * 
or pleaſing all this is, it is far from being the 
only Motive; no, it is the Influence the oppo- 
fite Behaviour will have on Childrens future 
Lives that muſt be the Point in View. A 
Child accuſtomed not to anſwer when ſpoke, 
to, will probably contract a moroſe, dogged. 
or, at leaſt, an uncivil Habit; another ſuffer- 
ed to out- talk every body in the Houſe, will 
be in Danger of becoming an impertinent, i. 
not an empty Prater; and if a third is never 
refuſed the thing it aſks for, it will be but ll 
prepared to bear Diſappointments. Parents 1 
know are apt to think nothing of theſe Irre- 
gularities; but it is Inattention to the firſt. 
Errors which lays the Foundation of Vices far 
Life. What is it diſtinguiſhes Mankind from. 
all created Nature, but that ſuperior Power, 
Reaſon? Yet what is it makes this noble Fa-. 
culty, this boaſted Power, ſo often uſeleſs, nay 
deſtructive, but the Corruption of the Will; 
Will is a diſtinct Power in the Soul; but as it 
1 | 18 
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is naturally corrupt, if Parents neglect an early 
Reſtraint of it in their Children, it is great 
odds that their Reaſon will never be able to 


conquer it: nay there are many who never at- 
tempt the ſubjecting it; who baniſh every 
thing which does not favour their Inclinations, 
however irregular; and even among thoſe 
who ſtruggle for Reaſon to gain the Aſcen- 


appears the Neceſſity of attending to the ear- 


lieſt Words and Actions of Children; of ob- 


ſerving the Biaſs they take; and of 3 
theit tender Minds, that the firſt Dawn of 


' Reaſon may be cheriſhed and improved in 


them. 


Parents ſhould give their Children an early 
and an ardent Love of Truth ; in order to this, 
it is not ſufficient that they give them Precepts, 
they muſt add Exaniple too. 
Vice more dangerous, none more odious, than 
a Habit of lying ; and yet none more common. 
But what is ſtranger ſtill, Parents themſelves 
are often the Perſons who teach it them. It 


Parents 


dant, the Combat is often unequal. Hence 


There is no 


charge 
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Parents with an Intention of leading Childr 


into this capital Error ; but that they do it ei- 
ther thro want of Thought, or want of Judg- 


ment, is evident. Firſt, they groflly miſtake 


their Childrens Capacity; and from a Notion 
that they know nothing, fay a thouſand im- 


proper things in their hearing : then, when 
they find themſelves obſerved, are obliged 


to uſe many Shifts and Turns to get rid of 


their Curioſity and Importunity. The next 
Cauſe is, that Parents do not make Duty their 
Childrens Rule of Conduct. A Child ſees 
ſomething in its Father's Hand, and aſks, What 
is that? The Father anſwers, Nothing. But 
why make ſo abſurd a Reply? Will not the 
Child in Return act the ſame Part? Tacky, 
what have you got in your Hand? Nothing. 


A Child ſees its Mother put Money, Fruit, or 
any thing elſe in her Pocket, and aſks for itz 


immediately ſhe replies ſhe has none; the 
Child taking the Conviction of its Senſes, cries 
for what it has ſeen; and the Mother, after _ 
repeated Denials, has no other Way of pacify- 
ing it, than the giving what it cries for; and 
thus prove ſhe has been maintaining aFalſchood. 
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F was once in Company with a Lady, who 
with a fort of half Whiſper, ſaid her poor little 
Girl-had Worms, and ſhe muſt give her ſome 
Phyſic ; Miſs immediately cries out, What, 
you are talking of me now: No, no, Child, 
ſays Mamma: I know you are, replies Miſs; 
L heard you talk of Phyſic, but I'll not take 
any I am reſolved : No, my Dear, repeats 
Mamma, I'm not talking about you ; I'm talk- 
ing of ſomebody that is in a Conſumption, 
Surely ſuch Behaviour reflects greatly on the 
U nderſtanding or Conduct of Parents. Chil- 
dren ſhould be told their Duty without Diſ- 
. guiſe ; and it-is certain they may often be won 

to-It by ſoft and gentle Means; but Falſehoods, 
Preyarications, and puzzling the Truth, can 
never be the Way to lead them to it. Parents 
then, beſides animating their Children to a 
Love of Truth by daily Advice, muſt them- 
ſelves carefully avoid all obſcure ambiguous 
Language in their hearing; all Signs, Nods 
and Winks, which can anſwer no other End 
chan perplexing their Underſtandings, or rai- 
fing in them à reſtleſs painful Curioſity. Sir 
Roger L Eftrumge tells a Story that pleaſes me 


for 
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fa its thorough Honeſty. «A Man met" an 
10 Acquaintance in the Street: What, my 


« Friend, ſays he, have you got under your 
« Coat? Why, replies the other, what I have 
under my Coat, I put there on purpoſe that 
« you might not know.” Thus Parents with- 


out quibbling or evading, without Harſhneſs or 


Ill-nature, need only convince their Children 


that all things are not proper for them to have, 


nor all things fit for them to know. 


There is a Propenſity in Nature which 
greatly deſerves the Attention of Parents, 


that is, Curioſity: and this when well re- 


gulated, may without Impropriety be called 
the Gate of Knowledge. How- lifeleſs, ſpi- 


ritleſs, and inſipid, is a Child without it! 
How pleafing, and how capable of daily Im- 
provement with it! Parents then ought to 


cheriſh this Propenſity, as its Uſe is boundleſs. 

But though Curiofity 1 is in its Nature a Means 
of Improvement, it is extremely apt to dege- 
nerate into Impertinence ; and herein Parents 
cannot be too circumſpect. For as they are 
really two oppoſite Qualities, the one a Virtue, 
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the other a Vice; great care ſhould be tak- 
en to praiſe and reward the former, and diſ- 
countenance and puniſh the latter. Parents, 
beſides the Inſtructions and Encouragement 

they give to Children in this Point, ſhould 
throw them in the way of exercifing it, and 
attend to their Behaviour when unconſtrained. 


For Example; if I never lock up my Books, 
my Children will learn that they have the liber- 


ty of reading them, unleſs expreſſly forbid ; ſo 
likewiſe if I leave Letters or other Papers 
about without reſerve, they may with Freedom 
examine them; and if they did not, I ſhould 


think them incurious : but if they look over 


my Shoulder on purpoſe to ſee what I am 
writing, if they break a Seal to read the 
Contents of a Letter, or pry into my Scrutore 
becauſe I have accidently left it open; it 
will be eaſy for me to determine that they 
are degenerating into Impertinence. 


” Uſeful. Curioſity ſhews itſelf by innumer- 
able Enquiries into the various Productions 
of Nature and Art; hence inſenſibly ariſes 


Jn. Children, a Love of Knowledge, and a 
Love 
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Love of Labour; hence too they learn to 
diſtinguiſh the Uſeleſs from the Uſeful; what 
they ſhould purſue from what they ſhould avoid. 
Impertinence ſhews itſelf by prying into the 
Affairs of others; employing their Thoughts 
and Time about what does not concern them, 
to the Detriment of all within their Reach. 
Hence ſprings that Neglect of real Knowledge 
we daily ſee in many; and that Croud of 
Trifles which waſte their Time, and tend 
only to hurt others, and do themſelves no 
good. For in proportion to the Time they 


ſpend in acting wrong, ſo much do they loſe 


of the Knowledge how to act right. But be- 
ſides its being ſo detrimental and deſtructive 


to Society, Impertinence has ſomething in it 


ſo mean and hateful, that Parents cannot do 
too much to keep their Children free from it. 


Parents ſhould encourage in their Children - 

a lively chearful Diſpoſition ; but quite pure, 

and unmixt with Vice, however diſtant. In 

order thereto, they ſhould never ſuffer them, 
for any Conſideration, to utter an indecent. 

Word, or commit any irregular Action which 
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has the leaſt bad Tendency ; but above all, 
Parents muſt be careful themſelves, never to 
ſay or do any thing in their Preſence that they 
ought not to hear or ſee. This Caution may 
ſeem unneceſſary, ſince all acknowledge how 
great the force of Example is; yet if we view 


the general Conduct of Fathers particularly, 


we ſhall be obliged to own they ſtand greatly 
in need of it. For what more common 
chan to hear Men ſwear and utter many inde- 
cent Expreſſions before their Children? And 
what more natural than their Imitation of 
them? which Poiſon, when once imbibed, 
cannot eaſily be expelled. As my Aim in 
writing is purely the Hopes of conveying In- 
ſtruction, ſo I ſpeak my Thoughts with Free- 
'dom ; and every one is at liberty to take or 
leave what they like, or what they find moſt 
neceſſary and applicable to themſelves : till ! 
- cannot help urging in the ſtrongeſt Terms, 2 
ſtrict Regard to Decency as an univerſal and 
indiſpenſable Obligation. For whoever con- 
fiders how naturally propenſe we are to catch 
the Taint, and how very hard it is to wipe 
it off, will ſurely agree with me, that thoſe 
e me 
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. 


are much the happieſt who eſcape the Infoc- 
tion the longeſt. 


But beſides the niceſt Care with regard to 
Words, Parents, as I have obſerved before, 


ſhould be greatly circumſpect in their Actions. 


Nothing groſs or indecent ſhould be done in 
their Sight; a Mother ſhould by no means 


appear too much undreſſed in the Preſence of 


her Son ; nor a Father in that of his Daugh- 
ter; for theſe and many other Things, though 
in themſelves innocent, are not allowable ; 
they give Boys a boldneſs which borders on 
Impudence ; and they are apt to wean Girls 
from ſome Degree of that Modeſty they ought 
ſo carefully to preſerve. 


I cannot but recommend, what I doubt very 
few will comply with, that Boys and Girls, 
even when Infants, have not only ſeparate 


Beds, but, wherever it is practicable, always 2 


lie in ſeparate Rooms : nor ſhould they ever be 
expoſed naked to one another, or the leaſt 


wanton Curioſity be permitted : the Eyes and 
Ears convey Corruption to the Mind; and 
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we cannot begin too ſoon to ſhut up every 
Avenue to Vice. I am ſenfible of the Singu- 
larity of this Doctrine; but I am firmly per- 
ſuaded many good Effects would flow from the 
Practice of it. It is Matter of Aſtoniſhment 
to me, to ſee diſcreet and good People uni- 
verſally over- run with the falſe Notion, that 
Children do not obſerve; as if becauſe they 
are Children, they neither hear, nor ſee, nor 
feel : whence they often lead them, or ſuffer 
them to be led very early into ſome kinds of 
Knowledge, which ſhould be the laſt for them 
to learn. I grant indeed that ſuch is the ge- 
neral reigning Corruption, that however care- 
fully Parents ayoid tainting their Childrens 
Minds, they will ſtill be expoſed to the Con- 
tagion of others; but if they have the Hap- 
pineſs of ſeeing theſe things always diſcoun- 
# tenanced by their Parents, and are never ſuf- 
fered to copy the corrupt Manners af others, 
the odds are greatly in their favour : but if 
after all they ſhould ſtill turn out vicious, 
Parents will - Ga at leaſt the conſoling Re- 
flection, that they did every thing on their 
Part to prevent it. 
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At the ſame time that Parents are induſtri- 
ous to make Children obedient to themſelves, 
they muſt teach them to conſider every one 
as an Individual of Society, and give them a 
deep Senſe of the Neceſſity of good Behavi- 
our to all, whatever be their Circumſtances 
or Condition. In every Family there are par- 
ticular Obligations which Children muſt be 
taught to diſtinguiſh, and to reduce to Prac- 
tice, Next to their Parents, Children owe 
to all ſenior Relations, Reſpe& and Duty; to 
their Brothers and Siſters they owe not only a 
tender but an unalterable Affection; and all 
of more diſtant Kin have a claim of Reſpect 
which cannot be refuſed them. Yet all this 
is but little, if compared with the univerſal 
Demand Mankind have on one another. We 
cannot without Injuſtice deny Virtue and Me- 
rit our Eſteem ; old Age is venerable, and to 
refuſe the Honours due to it, is a Degree of 
Impiety ; Obligations demand Gratitude; Miſ- 
fortunes call for Friendſhip and Compaſſion ; 
and even Vice and Folly demand our Pity 
and Concern, nay more, demand our Endea- 
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vours to remove them. But among the vari. 
ous Situations in Life, that which moſt re- 
quires the Care and Attention of Parents is, 
the teaching Children a due Regard to People 
in Poverty and Diſtreſs. It does not coſt much 
pains to give Children a proper and becoming 
Behaviour to their Betters and Equals ; but to 
perſuade them to maintain a conſiderable De- 
gree of Reſpect to Inferiors, or to thoſe in 
difadvantageous Circumſtances, is an arduous 
Taſk ; till it may and ought to be done. No- 
thing ſo humanizes the Soul, nothing ſo 
ſtrongly proves the Man, as ſympathizing 
with, and relieving the Diſtreſſes of our Fel- 


low Creatures: tis then the Duty of Pa, 


rents never to let their Children ſpeak or ad 
with the leaſt Degree of Rudeneſs to the low- 
eſt among Mankind; never to let them di- 
vert themſelves with their Rags or Misfor- 
tunes ; but on'the contrary, they ſhould ſome- 
times furniſh them with Money or other 
Things, that the Relief they defign to give the 
Needy may paſs through their Hands: and at 
the ſame time imprint this Truth on their 
Minds; that he who is thus reduced to aſk, 
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is often far more deſerving than” by why 
beſtows. 


Another ndifpeutable Duty of 3 to 
their Children is, that they teach them never 
to dare to ſport with the natural Defects 
of others. As an ingenious Author ſays, 
This Practice, though levelled at the Crea- 


in « ture, reflects on the Creator; it mocks the 
us “Architect, and burleſques the Creation.” 


Tis ſtrange that Perſons of the beſt Under- 
ſtanding ſo ſeldom reflect on this Point. 
What can be more abſurd than to ridicule 


ng 
l- one Man for being too tall, and another for 
D, being too ſhort? one for having too little 


Noſe, another for having too much? The De- 


2 grees of Beauty and Deformity are infinite; 1 
li- and to be perfectly free from natural Defects WM 


and Blemiſhes is the Lot of very few : nor is 
it eaſy to fix the Standard of Beauty. We 
know by Anatomy, Sculpture and Painting, 
the general-Rules of Symmetry and Propor- 
tion, and thus eaſily diſtinguiſh the - groſs De- f 
fects; but Beauty in the ſuperlative Degree, | 
in its ultimate Perfection, is not ſo readily ö 
4 / deter- 
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determined. But farther ; what is beautiful 
in the Eye of one, is not fo in the Eye of 
another ; what was accounted Beauty in ſome 
former Age or diſtant Country, is not eſteem- 
ed ſuch at preſent. Since then we ſee that tis 
our general Lot to be more or leſs defective, 
and that All are made by one Almighty Hand, 
how inhuman muſt it be to inſult or deſpiſe 
another for what, if an Imperfection, it is not 
in his Power to avoid; and that - perhaps 
-while the Inſulter himſelf is not free from 
e eee eee wages 
five to many. 


5 But the Defotts the Body are not alone 

the Subject of our Ridicule; we ſport too 
with-thoſe of the Mind. Providence for wiſe 
Reaſons does not give to all alike; are we 
therefore to hold another in contempt for not 
knowing ſo much as ourſelves? Are we to 
laugh at a Man for not knowing what he has 
had no opportunity to learn? no ſurely. A 
Neglect to improve, and the Abuſe of natu- 
ral Talents,” are the only things that deſerve 
* Scourge 3 z and even here it often happens, 
” that 
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to ſhew that Reaſon is not always their Guide, 
1 3 Obſervation, whether it 
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that he who exerciſes the Rod, deſerves w 
more than he who feels it. Such however is 
the Partiality, ſuch the falſe Practice of Man- 
kind, Can Parents then be too careful to ob- 
nate theſe Errors in their Children? Can 
they take too much Pains to imprint on their 
Souls the Meanneſs and Folly of ſuch * 


ſurely they cannot. 


Another Caution equally nally is, that 
Parents utterly avoid all Diſtinction of Favou-, 
rites among their Children. Sometimes the , 
Father has his Darling, and the Mother her's; 
ſometimes they both doat on the ſame Child. and 
neglect the reſt. Again, it is 3 
that Mothers are extravagantly fond of the =. 
Boys, and either treat the Girls ae oder” 1 
Indifference, or groſsly neglect them, the7̃ 
know not why. It is true indeed that it may, 
and ſometimes does happen, that one Child in 
a Family is ſuperior in Parts to the reſt, or is 
particularly engaging, and may be ſaid to me- 
rit that partial Diſtinction Parents make; but 


does. 


8 
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does not often happen, that the greateſt Fa- 
vourite is the greateſt Booby ? Yet allowing 
that a Lady loves her Son beſt, becauſe he is 
really a ſmart Fellow; it is poſſible thoſe very 
Qualifications ſhe ſo much admires, and which 
attract her to him to the Prejudice of the 
other Children, are the things ſhe ought to 
be moſt diſpleaſed with ; things, which if 
ſounded to the Bottom, would often prove 
Vice or Folly. But ſuppoſing that the fa- 
vourite Son is really what he appears, more 
amiable than the Girls ; may not this be owing 
to Accident or Deſign? May it not be the 
Effects of ſuperior Education, or a greater 
Knowledge of Men and Manners ? moſt cer- 


' tainly. All young People are, what they are, 


in proportion to the Opportunities they have 
had of acquiring Knowledge, or the Uſe 
| they have made of them ; ſo ſhut them out 
from Opportunities, and they can never im- 
prove; becauſe they are deprived of the 
Means : thus it often happens in Families ; 
the Boys are in the World, and gain a Know- 
ledge of good Behaviour; the Girls are coop d 
up, and Mamma wonders at their 


But 
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But what farther encreaſes a Mother's Sur- 
prize is, that ſhe does not find her Girls im- 
prove in proportion to the Opinion ſhe enter- 
tains of her own Abilities: now allowing, 
what cannot be generally true, that ſhe has 
all that a Woman can be poſſeſſed of, if they 
are confined to the Company of her chiefly, 
their Knowledge of the World will be very 
ſcanty. To be acquainted with the World, 
we mult ſee it; to know Mankind, we muſt 
know their Faces, and mark their Deport- 
ment; and from ſeeing a Variety of Manners, 
muſt come the Power of poliſhing our own. | _ 


| I fay not this as an Intimation to Parents, 
that they ought to throw their Children wild 


and untaught into the World, far from it; oh | ; 
the contrary, I am convinced how much they 


want to be fortified againſt its Snares; and 

how nicely they ought to be conducted: but 
with reference to the Matter in hand, I would 
fain make Parents ſenſible how irregular, nay 
how unjuſt their Partiality uſually is; partieu- 
larly in baniſhing Children from their Affecti- 
ons for not knowing what they have had no 


Opportunity 
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Opportunity to learn. If then Parents really 
intend the Good of their Children, they muſt 
with the utmoſt Reſolution throw off all Par- 
tiality ; if not, tis more than probable it may 
greatly injure, or even undo, a whole Family. 
The Darling is hable to be ruined thro' Indul- 


gence ; the reſt, thro' Neglect and Ignorance. 


Children, by this unequal Treatment, con- 
ceive a Hatred to one another; and often to 
the Parents themſelves, which perhaps laſts as 
long as their Lives. But beſides that this in- 
jurious Treatment debaſes their Minds, it is 
productive of many dreadful Evils ; for hence 
proceed, not only inveterate Malice, but 
Confuſion, Law-ſuits and Poverty; and hence 
too proceed raſh, precipitate, and diſgrace- 
ful Marriages; with many other -Calami- 
ties; which it would require a Volume to 
enumerate. 


4 we 


Parents ſhould by all Means conſider, that 


every Child is equally the Object of their Love 
and Care ; and, by the Right of Nature, equal- 
ty demands their Protection. The Laws in- 
deed, for the Support of Families and Digni- 
a | ty, 
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ty, have, in ſome Caſes, . made an Inequali- 


ty in the Diſtribution of Fortune, which muſt: 


be ſubmitted to : ſtill that does not take off 
trom the Obligation of Parents, nor Juſtify a 
blind or whimſical. Partiality. There is no 
Topic I would more enforce than this, yet 
none more difficult to preſcribe Rules for. It 
is certain, that rewarding the good; and pu- 
niſhing the. bad, is both a Virtue, and a Du- 
ty; yet at the ſame Time that I acknow - 
ledge how much the good Child deſerves, 
I cannot reſolve to abandon the bad: the 
voice of Nature and Reaſon cry out loud- 
ly againſt it. I will for once ſuppoſe Pa- 
rents entirely diveſted of Partiality, and that 


the Difference is really in the Children, anỹd 
not in themſelves. Are they ſure there are no 


Faults in their Education? Are they conſcious 
that they have not expoſed them to be cor- 
rupted by others, tho they have not done it 
themſelves ? Are they convinced thoſe ye 
of Diſobedience which their Children, 
are the Effect of Malice prepenſe ? Or may 
they not be rather the Sallies of. thoughtleſs, 
giddy Youth? All theſe things Parents muſt _ 

P nicely 
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nicely weigh, before they catry their Refent- 


ment againſt a Child to Extremes. Let Pa- 
rents reflect, that a Boy whom they cannot 
now controul, and whom perhaps they are 


going to expoſe to the capricious Fury of the 


Seas, and deliver vp to an Academy of Vice 
and Profaneneſs in order to reform him, may 
be much ſooner reclaimed by proper Pains and 
Remonſtrances, than by throwing him into 
the Jaws of Licentiouſneſs : for how often do 
we ſee a diſorderly Youth, touched, by a Pa- 
rent's well-timed Clemency, with a Senſe of 
his Miſtakes ; and when the native Fire of his 
Youth is abated, become truly wiſe and good; 

a Pattern of Virtue, and an Honour to the Age 
he lives in? Can Parents reflect on this, and 
not reſolve to try every Expedient before that 
of diſinheriting a Child, abandoning him to 
Miſery and Want, or giving him up to that 
Nurſery of Immorality, the Sea? My ſerious 


Advice in this Point is, that Parents be not 

haſty in driving things to Extremities. Let 
them with unwearied Patience try every gentle 
Means in their Power; and certainly by ſuch 
| — Will have the faireſt Chance to ſuc- 


ceed. 
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ceed. For if Children ſee their Parents con- 
ſtantly aiming at their general Good ; if they 
find them hold the Scale of Juſtice with an 
equal Hand; and experience their Affection 
and Tenderneſs to be void of Partiality, even 
after. repeated Provocations; if, I ſay, they | 
once become ſo happy as to reflect on theſe | * 
Circumſtances in their true Light, (as ſooner | 
or later undoubtedly they will) I cannot but 
hope the moſt abandoned will be reclaimed, 
and the hardeſt Heart ſoftened into Tender- 
neſs, Reſpect and Duty. But here lies our 
common Error; we grow impatient at a Child's 
Diſobedience and Untowardneſs, and without 
ſtriking at the Root of his Vices, without le- 
velling at, and removing the Cauſe, we dwell 
on the Effects; his Follies give us Pain, and 
we do not try ſo much to cure him, as to eaſe 
ourſelves ; and therefore raſhly remove him 
from our Sight by ſending him to Sea: in'my 
Opinion, the laſt Place in the Univerſe to make 
2 bad Boy a good one. I heard a Story ſome 
Years ago of a rich Citizen of London, which 
deſerves to be remember'd with Honour. He 
bad a Son, ſome Years paſt a Boy, addicted 
FS © | © ak to 
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to every Extravagance, and who had almoſt 
worn out the Father's Patience and Indulgence 
by repeated Abuſes of them, and by continual 
' Cravings. The Father at length conſulted a 
Friend, in order, if poſſible, to deviſe a Re- 
medy: when he had poured out his Soul in 
Grief, and ſhewn that his Kindneſs had been 
almoſt boundleſs ; the Friend replied, I have, 
Sir, a Remedy to propoſe, that I think de- 
ſerves the Experiment. The World calls you 


«c 


a hundred thouſand Man; but tho” that may m 
not be ſtrictly true, yet from my owh Know- de 
ledge you are very rich ; throw at once ten H 
thouſand Pounds into your Son's Hands; that BW P. 
Sum cannot ruin you, and it is poſſible it may fave nat 
him. The good old Man, with Heart full of to 
Deſire to do whatever might convince his thi 
Son how much he wiſh'd his Happineſs, very Pa 
readily came into the Propoſal : he ſent for Ca 
. him. accordingly, and thus addreſſed him. the 
* You know, my Son, how dear I haye al- wit 
. * ways held you; you know how much I Ve: 
have defir'd your Happinefs and Proſperity, Wl © and 


ce by the Pains I have taken to promote them; 


but you do not conſider how much you have 
L abuſed 
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abuſed my Indulgence : your boundleſs Love 
« of expenſive Pleaſures has ſo far blinded you, 
that you neither ſee my Kindneſs, nor your 
«* own Folly. But here, take the utmoſt Proof 
of an afflicted Father's Fondneſs; take this ten 
« thouſand Pound, and husband it as you 
«pleaſe; If you uſe it well, it will not be 
the laſt Favour you may hope from my Ten- 
derneſs : but if you perſiſt in the Abuſe of 
* my Bounty, 'tis the ſole Proof of it you muſt 
ever expect.” The Son, ſtruck with Amaze- 
ment at ſo much Goodneſs, and touched with a 
deep Senſe of his former Ingratitude, from that 
Hour became all he ought to be, and all his 
Father's Heart could with. This genuine Re- 
lation may in great meaſure ſerve as a Guide 
to Parents. It is true every one has not ten 
thouſand to give ; but there are ten thouſand 
Parents who may, by exerting their ſeveral 
. Capacities according to their Station, preſerve 
their Children from the Ruin they arethreaten'd 
with: and thus turn them from Objects of 
Vexation and Grief, into Inſtruments of Joy 
- and * 
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At the ſame time that the Authority of 
Parents is to be maintain'd above every other 
Canfideration, Children ſhould be taught to 
love them to a ſuperlative Degree, This Love 


in Children to their Parents, will naturally 


make them fly to them on every Emergence; 


and thus Obedience will - become a Pleaſure: 


whereas if they are kept at a Diſtance by an 


auſtere Behaviour, or are treated in a cold, life- 


leſs, infipid Manner, they will be apt to doubt 
of their Parents Aﬀection, and be induced to 
ſeek Comfort from others: and then no 
wonder if they fly to Aunts and Coufins, 
when even the Servants, from the Stable 
to the Kitchen, will have Power to engage 
their tender Hearts, and rob Parents of that 
ſuperior Affection they ought ſo jealouſly 
to engroſs to themſelves. Nothing requires 
more the Parents Attention, than the preſerv- 
ing that golden Rule, a Medium in their whole 
Conduct to their Children; therefore while 
they are careful not to ſpoil them by too much 
Indulgence, they ſhould at the ſame time ſtudy 
to win their Hearts. 
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Parents ſhould be particularly careful not to 
diſpirit their Children ; which undoubtedly 
will have a bad Influence on their whole fu- 
ture Conduct. There is a Degree of Cou- 
rage to be maintained thatis not only graceful, 
but abſolutely neceſſary to carry us thro' 
Life, which Parents therefore muſt not de- 
ſtroy. Some of my Readers may perhaps 
think, that while I am enforcing Obedience, 

- Tam myſelf undermining Courage; but let me 
aſk them whether a Soldier loſes his Courage 
by being under Diſcipline ? by no means. On 
the contrary, a Conſciouſneſs of the Regulari- 
ty of his Exerciſe, and of his Skill in the Uſe 
of Arms, always animates him in time of Dan- J 
ger: thus Children kept in Decorum, and un- 
der a Habit of doing right, will have far leſs 
Fear than thoſe who are acting as their Paſ- 
ſions lead them: unleſs indeed they are quite 


Courage diſcovers itſelf by a Command of 
Countenance, a dauntleſs Air and Behaviour, 
Join'd with ſuch a Degree of Reſpect, Duty 

P 4 and 
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and Self-knowledge, as ſhews it to be free 
from Impudence and Self-conceit : it is a 
Firmneſs of Spirit that enables us to encoun- 
ter every Danger when neceſſary; and to de- 
mean ourſelves in a proper Manner under 
Trouble, Pain, and Diſappointment. But here 
Parents muſt be very careful to diſtinguiſh falſe 
Courage from true, imaginary Evils from real: 
let there be no trembling about Hobgoblins, 
or dark Holes; no Stories of Apparitions, to 
raiſe Terror in the tender Minds of Children: 
Parents ſhould never mention theſe things to 
them, nor, if poſſible, ſuffer any body elſe to do 
it; unleſs it be to laugh at, and 1 1 . the 
Folly of them, 


Nothing can be a greater Weakneſs than the 
creating or cheriſhing theſe Fears in Children: 
nay how ſenſeleſs a thing is it to make them 
afraid of a dark Room, a Chimney-ſweeper, 
or whatever elſe can impreſs a groundleſs or 


an. unjuſt Fear on them, for more or leſs 


they feel it their whole Lives, and by that 

Means are oftentimes made very miſerable. 
* Children, as ſoon as they can diſtinguiſh, ſhould 
| | be 
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be taught to look, and move, and ſpeak with 
Courage; and, as they grow up, they ſhould 
be put frequently in the way of exerciſing it, 
whereby many natural or acquired Weakneſſes 
will be conquered: ſuch as, a Fear of the Water, 
Riding, and innumerable other things, which 
Parents ſhould by every Means endeavour to 
prevent or remove : taking along with them 
this Caution, not to treat Children, whoſe 
Spirits are naturally weak, with the ſame Free- 
dom they do the more robuſt; nor ever raſh- 
ly expoſe them to real or imminent Dangers. 


There is another Species of Fear, obe re- 


moved from Virtue and good Senſe, that Pa- 


rents cannot do too much to baniſh it from 


their Childrens Minds; I mean that which is 
the Offspring of Superſtition. What Pity is it 


that this heatheniſh Principle ſhould ever find 


a Place in a Chriſtian Breaſt : that People who 
are taught to rely on Providence alone, and 
who know that Happineſs i is the infallible Re- 


ward of a virtuous Life, ſhould nevertheleſs 


deſert that Providence, and turn their Backs 


on the Comforts and Advantages annexed to it, 
to 


* 
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to run in Search of Miſery. Fear is natural to 
the Soul of Man; but it is Reaſon only that 
can fix its juſt Bounds. If I have a Child in 
the Indies, and dream he is dead, am I to be 
miſerable till a Letter from him convinces me 
of my Folly? If I am about engaging in an 
Affair, of itſelf not only innocent but laudable, 
am I to put it off becauſe it is an unlucky Day? 
or becauſe a ſenſeleſs, withered Hag ſhakes 
her Head over a Diſh of Coffee-grounds, am 
I to fear that Deſtruction is coming upon me 
No, no; all theſe are Inſtruments of Miſery, 
which nobody muſt meddle with who claims 
- being a rational Creature. Superſtition and 
Happineſs are incompatible, as every Day' 
Experience proves. Parents then, effectually 
to avoid theſe Evils, muſt teach their Children 
a juſt Abhorrence of Superſtition ; they muſt 


teach them too, that the only Fear conſiſtent | 


with a Reliance on Providence, and confiſtent 
with Virtue and good Senſe, is the Fear of 5 
ing wrong ; ; that a of CY vicious. 


The general Wang gence of benen to er 


Children in * their unreaſonable Hu- 
mours, 
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mours, is no ſmall Obſtacle to their Happi- 
neſs; but that is not all, it diſturbs the Oeco- 
nomy of the Family, and every Day, perhaps 
every Hour, throws the Houſe into Diſorder ; 
and thus turns that into Slavery and Vexatian, 
which Providence deſigned. as a Comfort and 
2 Bleſſing, There is a well known ie 
Story which ſeems not unſuitable here ; a 
gave her Daughter, about three Years old, to 
the Care of a Nurſery-maid, with poſitive, Or- 
ders that Miſs ſhould never be ſuffered to cry; 
Whatever ſhe wants, ſays the Lady, be ſure 
let her have it; I will not have her cry. The 
Maid ſoon grew weary of her little Tyrant, 
and archly reſolved on a Method to convince 
Mamma of her Miſtake. . Accordingly, one 
fine Evening, the Girl put Miſs into a Window; 
See, my Dear, ſays ſhe, ſee that pretty Moon; 
ſhall I give you that pretty Moon to play with? 
In a ſhort time ſhe work'd up the Child's Fan- 
cy ſo ſtrongly, that nothing would quiet her 
but the Moon. At length Mamma (upon 
hearing her Child cry) in great Rage entered 
the Room; How dare you, ſays ſhe, let my 
Child cry? Madam, replicd the Maid, Miſs 


wants 
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wants Don't tell me ſhe wants 3 ſhe ſhall 

want nothing ſhe has a mind to have. Ma- 
dam, repeats the Maid, (as ſoon as ſhe could 
be heard) Miſs wants the Moon ; and your 
Ladyſhip knows I can't give it her. The La- 
dy was ſtruck dumb; Miſs ſtill cried vehe- 
mently, and nothing could quiet her, but a 
ſevere Whipping from Mamma's own Hands. 


here are but two Ways of ſubduing the 
Paſſions, vi. Force and Reaſon ; but there are 
a thouſand Ways, and thoſe daily uſed, to in- 
flame and ſtrengthen them. When a Child is 
accuſtomed to have all it afks for, it ſoon be- 
comes unreaſonable in its Demands; and in 
the End expects Impoſſibilities. Now which is 
moſt eligible, to keep the Paſſions regulated, and 
prevent their making great Reſiſtance; or to ſuf- 
fer them to riſe to ſuch a Height, that all our 
After- care will not be ſufficient to check them? 
Parents then ſhould by all Means accuſtom 
themſelves to deny their Children ſome things, 


| - even ſuch as are innocent and reaſonable ; not 


indeed to gratify a cruel Pleaſure, for that they 
eg abhor, but to familiarize them to Diſ- 
appoint- 


* 
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appointments, that they may brook them the 
better. Beſides, by this Method, every Grant 
from the Parents will be eſteemed a Favour, 
and received with Gratitude and Alacrity; 
whereas the granting every thing they aſk, de- 
ſtroys the very Life and Spirit of Compliance, 
and it ceaſes to be a Favour. A little Judg- 
ment and Experience will ſhew Parents how 


to vary theſe Grants and Denials, if they do but 


attend to them ; and if Children are under any 8 
8 of Regulation, donde is more eaſy. 


Vet this by no means 3 that Children 
are not ſometimes to have what they like; far 
from it : but the Regulation I have been ſpeak- 
ing of makes their own Lives comfortable and 
eaſy ; and at the ſame time -furniſhes Parents 


- with frequent Opportunities of diſcovering their 


various Inclinations and Propenſities, and puts 
it in their Power to confer many little Favours 
on them, that otherwiſe they would not be 
ſenſible of. For Example; there are two Sorts 
of Meat at Table equally innocent; in that | 
Caſe Parents may ſometimes, without Impro- 


| Pricty, give a Child its Choice ; this Indul- 


I gence, | 
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gence, when allowed without Clamour or 


Rudeneſs in the Child, looks graceful, gives it 
Spirit, and a pleafing Air: beſides, it affords 
Parents an Opportunity of diſcovering, if a 
Child has any natural Antipathy, any uncon- 
querable Averſion, to certain Kinds of Food; 


7 or any thing in its Conſtitution that has a Re- 


pugnancy to certain Meats, which, tho' it may 


Uke, always make it ſick; all which muſt be 


diſtinguiſhed from Humour and Daintineſs. 
But it will be impoſſible to arrive at this Know- 
ledge, if my firſt Principle, Obedience, be ne- 
glected; for if a Child be ſuffered always to 
have its own Humour, what a fantaſtical Fi- 
gure does it make at Table! I have ſeen a ſen- 
fible well-bred Woman ſweat with Confuſion 
4 the Behaviour of her Child, and able to eat 
no Dinner herſelf for attending to its Hu- 


mours. One Minute it would have one Meat, 


the next another; this was too fat, and that 


was cut in the wrong Place; by and by it 
would have ſomething elſe, and after all grow 


ſullen, and not cat half its Dinner: but Obe- 


dience obviates this Confuſion, and makes all 
calm and regular; Children take whatever is 


— 
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given them, and eat it without Reluctance e or 
Reſerve. Thus while they ſee they are not to 
be humoured, Parents will be at Leiſure to at- 
tend to them, and may cafily obſerve what Food. 
ſhould be generally given, and what avoided? *. 
and thus too Parents might have half a dozen 


Children at Dinner with Peace and Joy, while 


| the oppoſite Behaviour makes one 4 | TRI Þ to 
the whole Table. 


R 


* 1 
1 


This Attention to Children will likewiſe dif- 
| cover what Companions they like, and often, 
why they like them ; by which Means Pa- 

WH cents will be able to judge if their Diſpoſitions 
are good or bad; vulgar, or polite; tending 
to Vice or Virtue; all which will furniſh them 

with Hints for granting or denying e certain Ac- 
quaintance. 56h 


The fame Rule Parents ſhould obſerve, thro! 
the ſtated Actions of every Day; that is to ſay, 
at Riſing, Breakfaſt, Dreſſing, School, Dinner, 
Supper and Bed- time; all are to be f ſuch 
Regulation, that no Oppoſition or Untoward- 
neſs obſtruct the Order of their Daene : theſe. 
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I call the ſtated Actions, becauſe they are 


things that conſtantly and regularly return; 
and Parents ſhould by all Means habituate their 
Children to conſider them as Acts of Obedi- 
ence and Duty that muſt be readily complicd 
with, On this Head I earneſtly recommend, 
that Parents introduce Order and Method 
among their Children; by laying out their 
Time, and allotting different Hours in the 
Day for different Exerciſes ; by which Means 
all will go ſmoothly on, and render their va- 
rious Employments extremely eaſy. Here 1 
cannot help obſerving, how ready People are 
to give opprobrious Names to what they diſ- 
like or are Strangers to. A Man, becauſe he 
does not love Order, or does not underſtand it, 
endeayours to. brand it with the Epithet of 
Formality ; whereas in reality, nothing conſi- 
derable or truly important can be carried on 
without it. How comes it, that, ' beſides the 
Artizans, and other Day-labouring Men, we 
ſo regularly ſee the Clerk in his Office, the 
Merchant upon Change, the Phyſician with 


© his Patient, and the Judge on the Bench? 
ö bat becauſe the Nature of our ir Yaous Employ- 


& ments 


-- 
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ments in Life require it, and becauſe Order is 
the Soul of Action. To be convinced of this, 
we need but view the firſt Elements of Learn- 
ing, where we find Letters and Figures always 
ranged in the ſame exact Order. But we may 
go farther, by obſerving, that Logicians teach 
us the Arrangement even of our Ideas; ſo in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary is Order and Method for 
the conducting us thro' Life. But while 1 
urge the Uſefulneſs and Neceſſity of Order, I 
would not be underſtood to mean a rigorous 
and ſtarch'd Preciſeneſs in all we do; on the 
contrary, I have already recommended, that 
Parents endeavour to give their Children an 
eaſy and a graceful Air. I am very ſenſible, 
that as in the Productions of Nature there is 
often diſplayed a beautiful Irregularity, thus 
Order and ſtated Times may be diſpenſed with 
in ſome of the greateſt Actions the Soul of 
Man is capable of. And as in Wit the ſudden 
Propriety of the Thought and Expreſſion 
makes the Beauty of it; ſo in the Exigencies 
of Life, an unpremeditated Act of Benevo- 
lence, doubly proves the Goodneſs of the 
=_ from which it flows: ftill as Judg- 

| Q « ment 
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ment is ſuperior to Wit, ſo Order is ſuperior to 
Irregularity. 


I have already recommended that Parents 
ſtudy to win their Childrens Hearts; and it is 
on this Principle, that Love be made to take 
the deepeſt Root in them. Love and Fear are 
two® great Springs of human Actions; both 
which muſt be maintained, both ſhould by 
turns appear, but Love muſt be predominant. 
Would Parents make their Children good, let 
them daily inſtill into them that noble Mo- 
tive, Love. Would they make their Children 
happy, let them prove they deſire it, by ſhew- 
ing their Love to them. Would they make 
Duty a Pleaſure, let them teach their Children 
to love it, by teaching them a chearful Obedi- 
ence. In the whole Oeconomy of human 
Life, nothing is ſo eſſential to Happineſs as 
this Principle ; for as all Actions are, or ſhould 


be guided by ſome Principle or other, ſo thoſe 


which haye a generous well- directed Love for 
their Motive, bid faireſt for attaining that ge- 
nuine Happineſs, which all aſpire at, but ſo 
few find. Hence it is eaſy to ſee how neceſ- 

n fary 


* 
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fary it is for Parents to cheriſh in their Chil- 
dren this great Principle of Virtue and Happi- 
neſs; 'tis this keeps their Duty awake, and. 
turns that into Eaſe and Joy, which other- 


wiſe would be a Burthen and a Pain; tis 
this that ſtems the Torrent of irregular Addi 
ons, and checks the riſing Paſſions of our Chil- 


h dren, by producing in them the oppoſite Ef- 

y fe, Fear; that is, a Fear of offending. O 

t. all the important Steps neceſſary for forming 

et the Minds of Children, and for conducting 

0 them thro Life with Happineſs to themſelves 

en and others, nothing is more truly fo, than the _ 
W 


animating their Actions with well-tempered 
Affection; it makes them open, generous and 
noble; and it takes off that Narrowneſs of 
Mind and Heart, ſo difadvantageous to them 
nan ſelves, and ſo detrimental to Society; for in 
proportion to the Affection they prove for theit 
Parents, ſo much will they encreaſe in what 

in their future Lives they beſtow upon others. ® 
Children who love their Parents as they ought, # 
will ſeldom fail to diffuſe in ſocial Life a gene 
ral Affection around them; they will love their * 
3 their Wives, their Children, and 


Q 24 25 their 
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theirFriends : nay they will love the whole hu- 
man Race, by promoting, in ſome Degree or 
other, the Good of every one within their 
Reach. Such are the Benefits ariſing from a 
Love founded on juſt Principles; ſuch the 
Force of this Heaven-born Quality 
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I have obſerved that Fear is another great 
Spring of human Actions; and were it only 
ſuch a Fear as Love creates, it would be truly 
laudable. But Experience too ſadly proves how 
much Mankind are actuated by a Fear of Pain, 
Diſgrace and Poverty ; a Fear which, in its 
Nature, is ſervile, mean and baſe ; ſuch as Pa- 

- rents ſhould ſeriouſly endeavour to baniſh from 
their Childrens Breaſts.” It may be reaſonably 
aſked, whether this Baſeneſs, this unworthy 
Fear, ſo viſible in the Majority of Men, be na- 
tural or acquired? When we view indeed our 
Children in ſome Individuals, and ſee them 
forſake every generous Offer of being happy, 
and cling immoveably to ſordid Meanneſs, we 
may in theſe Inſtances conclude. it is Nature; 
but when we conſider them in the Lump, and 
= take a general Survey of the Principles "_ 
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guide their Actions, we muſt ſurely own it is in 
great meaſure acquired : that is, the Dignity 
of Man is debaſed, in an almoſt conſtant Suc- 
ceſſion from Father to Son, by the falſe Eſti- 
mation we make of Happineſs; by forſaking 
Reaſon's pureſt Streams, to follow our corrupt 
Paſſions. : * 


To evince this, let me here deſcend a little 


to Particulars. Parents deſire their Childrens 


Happineſs, (J ſay nothing of thoſe Monſters 


who neither feel nor act the Parent's Part) but 
how do they attempt to reach it? certainly in a 
Path the moſt remote from it. No ſooner 
have Children a Place on the great Stage of the 
World, but their Will is irregularly cheriſhed; 


before they know where they are, or know to 


what End they have a Being, their tender 
Minds are impreſſed with Principles as oppo- 
fite to Happineſs as Light to Darkneſs. Who 


firſt awakens in them a Spirit of Reſentment® 2 ; 
and fierce Revenge, even before they can ſpeak? ® 2? 
Thoſe who beat the Floor, the Chair, the 


Table, or whatever little Maſter has heedleſs- 
ly run againſt, and hurt himſelf with. Who 


3 firſt 
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fict inflames their Vanity, by kindling in them 
Self- admiration, and a Paſſion for Dreſs? Thoſe 
who ſet out with teaching Miſs to admire her- 
{elf only becauſe ſhe is fine. Who is it raiſes 
in them a Thirſt of Gain, an early, and a ſor- 
did Love of Money ? Thoſe who give a mean 
Reward the Preference to Virtue ; or who, by 
direct or oblique Infinuations, perſuade them 
that there is no Happineſs but in Riches. Who, 
in a Word, expoſes them to the Fury of every 
tempeſtuous Paſſion, by opening the Flood- 
gates of irregular Pleaſures? Thoſe who in- 
dulge them in every thing they aſk ; who ne- 
ver contradi& their Humour, however irregu- 
lar; or who neglect to curb their Paſſions, 


and ſubje& them to Reaſon. From this View 


of the too general Conduct of Parents, we 
may with Reaſon infer that Fear, the Spring 
which actuates the Majority of Mankind, is 
more acquired than natural : for where inor- 
dinate Deſires are cheriſhed, a Fear of not ob- 
. taining what we wiſh, or of loſing what we 
poſſeſs, produces many Actions unworthy our- 
ſelves ; Actions not only unjuſtifiable, but which 

conſtitute 
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conſtitute certain Miſery under the Maſk of 
Happineſs. 


To obviate then theſe Evils, to prevent the 


Acquiſition of a baſe, mean, unmanly Fear, 
and to lead Children into the Path to, Happi- 
neſs, let Parents, as I have before recommend- 
ed, make Love take the deepeſt Root in them; 
but as Fear will naturally by turns prevail, let 
them with the warmeſt Zeal labour to make 
it a Fear dictated by Love, and guided by Rea- 


ſon, 


But how ſhall this be effected unleſs Parents 
act on right Principles? The grand Obligations 
of Parents to their Children conſiſt in teaching 
them a Knowledge of themſelves, a Love of | 
Duty, and a Love of Virtue. Whence it is 
evident, that the Attention of Parents to con- 
duct their Children as they ought, is indiſpen- 
ſably neceſſary, even to the third Stage of Life; 
but it is doubly ſo at the Beginning. It is a 
judicious Obſervation, that he who ſets out 
wrong is half undone; and tho' this holds good 


in the general Concerns of Life, yet it is no 
where 
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where more applicable, than in the falſe Steps 
taken in the initiating our Children. For if 
Principles oppoſite to Self- kxnowledge, Duty 
and Virtue, are either created, inculcated, or 
cheriſhed, where is the Wonder that Children 
prove the reverſe of what was expected? or 


that while they ſeem to aim at Happineſs they 


- find themſelves wretched ! ? 
.® 


Thoſe who build with Judgment, are always 
careful to lay a ſolid Foundation. I will now 
hope that Parents are ſenſible that the general 
Practice in the Management of Children is er- 
roneous; and the general Neglect of them 
unjuſtifiable. I will hope too, that I have 
here ſhewn, however imperfectly, that Virtue 
alone is the Baſis on which their Happineſs is 


to be raiſed. An early Obedience, a Love of 


Truth, a ſpotleſs Innocence, and a becoming 
Courage, tempered with Self-knowledge, make 
the Ground-work of my Deſign ; of that ge- 


*  nuine Manners I mean to recommend. The 


Edifice however is Rill to be rear'd; that is 
other Virtues both general and particular are 
| to be taught, and brought into Habit : the 


whole 
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whole Frame of Mind and Heart muſt appear 


regular, orderly and beautiful ; not acciden- 
tally ſo, but reſulting from Reflection; they 
muſt be eager to embrace Virtue, and watch- 


pos'd to do what is right, and never, with De- 
ſign, do what is wrong. Here perhaps I 


ſhould throw aſide my Pen: if I have been * 


ſo happy as to convince Parents of their firſt 
Miſtakes in this important work ; thoſe once 
rectify d, the reſt may be ſupply'd by abler 


Guides: for I neither have, nor pretend to 


have, the Power requiſite to diſplay or enforce 
thoſe Virtues, the Knowledge and Obſervance 


of which make up the meaſure of our Duty. 


But to awaken Parents ſtill farther, I muſt 


obſerve, that teaching their Children all the 


moral Duties is not only their Province, but 
more or leſs their Obligation. A learned and 
ingenious French Author ſays, that Parents 
are the beſt Inſtructors, if they themſelves 


are well inſtructed. For, ſays he, A Fa- 


* ther who has but two or three accuſtom'd 
* toreſpe& him, finds no Difficulty in keep- 
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ful to ſhun Vice: in a word, be always diſ- 
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ing them to their Duty. He has them 
* conſtantly at home with him; he can take 
the Hours when they are moſt docible ; he 
% knows their Capacity, their Genius, and 
e their Inclinations. He can inſtruct them at 
te leiſure, and allow the neceſſary Time for 
« it,” And a little farther he adds; What 
is here ſaid of Fathers muſt in proportion 
Pa be underſtood of Mothers, principally in 
<« regard of their Daughters.” Here then 
I recommend to Parents that they do not con- 
tent themſelves with laying the Foundation, 
but labour on till the Superſtructure is raiſed 
and the Deſign compleated. For as Men who 
juſtly aim at Reputation, and who deſire to 
fill with Honour ſome Poſt or Profeſſion, ſpare 
no Pains to qualify themſelves for it; ſo thoſe, 
who would fulfil the Deſign of Providence 
in making them Parents, muſt take care that 
they do not lead Children out upon the Stage 
of the World, and leave them to act their 
Part alone, till they have taught them thoſe 
Duties that will beſt ſecure happineſs both to 


themſelves and others. 
3 It 
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It will ſtill perhaps be expected that I ſhould 
treat of the farther Means to effect this great 
End; but my Readers muſt remember, that 
beſides my being unequal to the Taſk, be- 
ſides my being confined to the Compaſs of 4 
ſmall Volume, theſe important Matters have 
already been handled by many abler Pens, to Fa 
which I refer them. However, to anſwer in 
ſome meaſure a reaſonable ExpeRation, and 
farther to prove the Sincerity of my Inten- 


tions, I will here touch on thoſe Virtues which 


are univerſally allowed to be eſſentially neceſ- 
fary; and which all, who would be efteemed 
wiſe and good, muſt both know and prac- 


We are now to ſuppoſe, that Children are 
conſiderably advanced; not only that their 
firſt Leſſons were Obedience, but that their 
Minds have been tempered with Duty, and 
with ſuch a Knowledge of Right and Wrong, 
as ſtrongly, to incline them to adhere to the 
one and avoid the other: we will ſuppoſe too, 
that their Reaſon, unblinded by Paſſion, has 

| gained 
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gained ſo much Strength as to be able to exert 
itſelf to advantage: that is, that thoſe Percep- 
tions and Diſtinctions, with many other things 
which natural Logic is capable of teaching, 
have ſo far improved their Underſtanding, and 


diſpoſed their Will, that they are fitted to re- 


ceive more important Leſſons, and practiſe 
them when taught. 


Prudence then comes firſt under Conſidera- 
tion: it implies ſuch an orderly Conduct of 
our Words and Actions, as keeps us free from 
thoſe Irregularities which hurt ourſelves and 
offend others. Prudence is a Virtue attended 
with innumerable good Effects, but particu- 
larly as it frequently ſnuts the Door not only 
againſt Misfortunes, but againſt Injuſtice. It 
is not to be doubted but that the Prudent are 
ſometimes unfortunate. A thouſand Evils ſur- 
round us, a thouſand Darts threaten our De- 
ſtruction, which cannot be obviated becauſe 
they cannot be foreſeen : ſtill it is certain that 
Prudence keeps off many Calamities which 
would otherwiſe befall us. 


But 
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But beſides the Advantages ariſing from 
Prudence to ourſelves, it makes us pleafing 
and uſeful to others. Men naturally love to 
converſe with the Diſcreet; from them 
learn the Art of ſhunning thoſe Rocks which 
ſo many others have ſplit on ; from them they 
diſcover a ſafer Path to tread in; and from 


them they often labour to model their own 4 
Actions. Farther, the Prudent are not only 


pleaſing, but valuable to Society. A prudent 
Man is eſteemed by all who have any Deal- 
ing with him. Mankind have naturally an 
Attachment to their Property ; therefore are 


they with great Reaſon inclined to truſt it in 


the Hands of the Diſcreet, rather than the 
Indiſcreet. Hence appears the Neceſſity of 
teaching Children the Nature and Advantages 
of Prudence ; but as it is one of the graver 
Virtues, it ſeldom appears in young People, 
unleſs it be thoſe who are ſo happy as to have 
prudent Parents, that labour to implant an early 
Habit of it in them. » s 


There 
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There is a natural Conſciouſneſs in the Mind 
of Man of his own Significance; and where 
he takes Prudence for his Guide, ſome real 
Advantage may always be made of it. No 
Man is ſo high as not to require the Aid of 
thoſe beneath him; no one fo low but he may 
be uſeful to his Betters. Parents therefore in- 
ſtead of inculcating on their Children a falſe 
Pride, or raifing inthem a vain-glorious Flame, 
ſhould give them a due Senſe of others Sig- 
nificance and their own ; this, accompanied 
with Prudence, will ſhew them the true Light 
they ſtand in; ſhew them their juſt Diſtance 
from thoſe ie them, their eg to thoſe 
beneath them, From this View will ariſe 
not only that genuine Self-knowledge fo eſſen- 


tially neceſſary for their Conduct in Life, but 
that becoming Pride which at the ſame time 


that it proves to them the Obligation of acting 
in ſome certain Sphere, animates them with 
Reſolution to behave in it as they ought. 


Prudence is a Check to Extravagance, Vice, 
and Folly ; nay it is often the Guide of virtu- 
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* | 
ous Actions; for even Benevolence, Generv- 


fity, and Charity, Actions greatly noble in 
themſelyes, unleſs well directed, timed and 
placed, will often be the Cauſe af others Ruin 
and our own. Prudence therefore, of all other 


Virtues may juſtly be call'd the —_— . 
keeps us from Extremes. "7% q 


© 
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1 have elſewhere obſerved how dangerous 
it is for Parents to rate their Children too high; 
nor is it leſs ſo to fink them too low: there is a 
certain Spirit to be maintained, without which 
our Children will degenerate into Meanneſs ; 
there is a Degree of Dignity they muſt ſupport, 


without which they will become not merely + * 


uſeleſs, but burthenſome : Parents therefore 
muſt carefully attend to this, leſt in avoiding 
one Evil they fall into another: And no Means 
ſo likely to gain the Medium, as Self-knowledge 
under the Direction of Prudence. By this 
they are check d in the Pride of towering too 
high ; and by this they are lifted from that 
Meanneſs which Sloth, Ignorance, or falſe 

Humility is apt to plunge them into. | 
Here 
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Here I might expatidte on the Cruelty of 
ſome Parents, who uſe every body well but 
their own Children; who act not only the 
Sovereign, but the Brute, the Tyrant, and the 
Monſter over thoſe whom Nature calls on them 
to cheriſh, Comfort, and Love: and often, 
under the Pretext of makin g their Children 
humble, harraſs them into Miſery, and fix 
a Hatred to themſelves. However, I will 
not purſue a Reflection ſo ſhocking to Nature; 
but rather hope that once to know it will be 
a ſufficient Motive for its Baniſhment. 


But of all the Advantages attending Pru- 
dence, there is none equal to the Bar it puts 

| againſt the Raſhneſs of young People in plung- 
ing themſelves into the Miſtake of an incon- 
ſiderate Marriage: and indeed were it the ſure 
Means of preventing this Evil alone, it would 
both demand and deſerve all the Attention of 
Parents to lead their Children, into the Know- 
ledge and PraQtice of it. How few are thoſe 
whoſe Paſſions never riſe above the Mark of 


Reaſon ; 
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Reaſon ; how few whoſe Duty never nods ; 


what Grief does ſuch a miſtaken Step bring- 
on the Parents; what Care, what Sorrow, 
what Miſery on the Children! Here, in the 
ſtrongeſt Light, we may view the neceſſity of 
Prudence. Suppoſe a Father” (one of ſome 
Figure and Circumſtances) educates his Son 
ſuitable to his Condition in Life; and hn 
engages him in Buſineſs, either as a Clerk, an 4 
Apprentice, or whatever Station occurs: at this 
Age, and in this Situation, he is expos'd to a 
thouſand Dangers z but particularly to that of 
a raſh and an unequal Marriage. The young 
Fellow if unguarded by Prudence, is open to 
all the Arts, the Smiles, the Hypocriſy of ſome 
one at leaſt of the oppoſite Sex, who thinks it 
her Buſineſs to make her Fortune; while he, 


a stranger to his own Heart, and ignorant of 


the Con ſequences of ſuch a Step, involves 
himſelf in Sorrow, if not in Deſtruction. 
The tranſient pleaſing Dream once paſt, he 
looks around him with Amazement ! but tis 
now too late ! the Chain is link d, the Fetters 


are tied, and nothing bat Death can break 
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them! After various Contrivances to conced 
the raſh Deed, at length it reaches the Parents 
Ears. What a Scene of Affliction is here! 
Not the lively Picture of a Poet's Fancy; not 
the fabled Repreſentation of romantic Diſtreſs; 
but real Life overwhelmed with boundleſs 
Grief, A generous Father who has fpared no 
Coſt to promote his Son's Felicity; a tender 
Mother, who with endleſs Anxiety has fought 
the faireſt Proſpect for her favourite Boy; 
view them alternately ſtruggling with Love, 
and Rage, and Fear, and Reſentment ! What 
muſt they feel to ſee their Expectations fru- 
ſtrated, their utmoſt Wiſhes vaniſhed, their 
darling Child undone ! We fay, it is dangerous 
to rouze a ſleeping Lion; nor is it leſs ſo, to 
kindle the Reſentment of Parents: for to be 
greatly exaſperated is to fall into a Frenzy, 
which we cannot ſtop at Will. Thus it often 
happens with thoſe whoſe Children precipitate 
themſelves into Miſery ; their Rage becomes 2 
continual Reſentment, or an unconquerable 
Hatred. And alas! how dreadful are the Ef- 
fects! What more common than for a Child 
#4 to 
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ts be baniſhed from his Parents for a Step like 
this. I know not what Effect a Deſcription 
may have on thoſe who hear or read it, but, 
for my own Part, I think a Child, who thro' 
ſuch groſs Folly and Diſobedience has ſhut 
himſelf out from the Doors, the Hearts, the 
Affection of his Parents, is in the moſt cala- 
mitous Situation upon Earth, 


But let us change the Scene, Let us ſup- 
poſe the Parents Grief ſubſided, or that Love 
and Pity have got the better of Reſentment, 
How fares it with the diſproportioned Couple? 
Does a Reconciliation with the Parents ſecure 
Happineſs to them? Alas, no; they know but 
little of Life who conclude ſo. There is al- 
ways Danger in Diſparity, eſpecially where 
Vanity or Ambition predominates, The Wo- 
man who is ſuddenly lifted up from a very 
low Condition, commonly makes but an awk- 
ward Figure; and what is worſe, ſhe is apt, 
in affecting to be like her Betters, to miſuſe 
the Dominion he is inveſted with; and, in- 
ſtead of demeaning herſelf like a good Wife, 
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ſhe becomes a Vixen, a Shrew or a Tyrant, 
Yet granting that none of theſe Evils happen, 
granting that a Woman has really Merit, and 
that ſhe labours to improve her natural Talents, 
in order to ſuit them to her new Condition, there 


are ſtill other Evils to fear. Reflection on paſt 


Folly naturally draws Reſentment on the Ob- 
ject of it: and tho' when two Parties once 
become Man and Wife, they are obliged to 
maintain Fidelity, Tenderneſs and Love to one 


another; yet Experience unhappily ſhews us 
that this Obligation is often violated. He who 


is extravagantly fond without Regard to Me- 
rit, will often be unreaſonable without Provo- 


cation. Thus, when a Man in his cooler 


Thoughts compares what he is, with what he 


= might have been; reflects on what he has loſt 


in graſping imaginary Happineſs, or views 
himſelf thro a Diſparity of Years, chained to 
faded Beauty, to declining Life, while him- 
ſelf is-in his Bloom ; not all the natural or ac- 
quired Merit of his Wife, not all the Tender- 
neſs that can flow from the ſincereſt Love will 


be able to balance his Diſappointment : he 
frets, and ſwears, and raves, he breaks out in- 
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to Extravagancies, which frequently end in the 
Deſtruction of them both; Deſtruction to their 
Peace, and Deſtruction to their F ortune. 


Nori is ; thi Portrait of private Woe the only 
one that can be repreſented. A thouſand 
others might be produced, all eſſentially the 
fame, all fraught with Miſery, and dnly diffe- 
rent in Circumſtances or Degree. To ſee the 
Heir of a great Eſtate forſake his Father's 
Manſion, and marry the Dairy-maid ; to ſee a 
young Lady trained, up in all the Pomp and 
Pride of Wealth, throw herſelf into the Arms 
of a Man whoſe only Merit perhaps is a de- 
ceitful Tongue, or a borrowed lac'd Coat; or 
to ſee another ſteal to the Fleet and marry her 
Father's Footman ; are things ſo prepoſterous 
in their Nature, that one cannot refle& on 
them without ſhuddering, 


Certain it is, that great Merit ſometimes lies 
covered in Obſcurity ; and it is but Juſtice to 
render it conſpicuous, by raiſing the Poſſeſſors 
of it to an exalted Station. And farther, a 
young "__ who has with great Pains and 

X 2. Expence 
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Expence qualified himſelf to act in a genteel 


Profeſſion, tho' he ſhould not have a Shilling 


left in the World, has a Title to expect a For- 
tune with a Wife ; nor does he know his own 
Significance if he neglects it: for allowing that 
the Woman he marries has perſonal Merit, if 
they are balanced by the ſame good Qualities 
on his Side, the Proſpect he has from his 
Trade or Profeſſion is often more than an Equi- 
valent for the Advantages he reaps by her For- 
tune. Nor is it theſe things I mean to inveigh 
againſt; what I condemn is in general far 
otherwiſe: we ſee a wild Flame ſeize our 
Youth, Inclination cheriſhes it, and they fall 
a Sacrifice to their Imprudence, How happy 
then are they whom Prudence guides ; how 
conſoling the Reflection, that by ſteering with 
this Pilot they eſcape the common Wreck. 


Among the moral Virtues neceſſary to be 
inculcated, among the Obligations of Parents 
to their Children, nothing fo much demands 
their Diligence, Attention and Regard, as the 
teaching them a Knowledge and a Love of 
Juſtice. How noble is this Virtue ! how vaſt 

In 
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in its Extent ! and, alas! how little is it prac- 
tiſed. Some Virtues ſtand as it were alone; 
and may be ſeparated from every other ; but 
this, when underſtood and practiſed in its ut- 
moſt Latitude, ſeems to unite almoſt every 
Virtue to itſelf, Juſtice teaches us all the Obli- 
gations we are bound to maintain in Society; 
now it is certain that theſe are many more than 
are generally underſtood. Men ſoon learn 
thoſe things which the Laws take Cognizance 
of; and therefore, unleſs quite wretched of 
abandoned, avoid them; but what are theſe, 
if compared to many others which Nature, 
Reaſon and Reflection make us conſcious of ? 
What are theſe to the many Injuſtices which 
ſpring from Pride, Sloth, Luſt, Avarice, Slans 
der and Revenge? ſurely nothing. But with- 
out enquiring what Actions evade the Law, or 
triumph over it, I will endeavour to give my 
Readers a true Idea of Juſtice ; and point out 
to them the proper Steps for leading Children 
into the Exerciſe of it. 


Here I cannot avoid returning back to the 


Infancy of Children, nor help reminding Pa- 
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rents of the Neceſſity of an early Care. Vir- 
tuous Principles are the beſt Foundation of vir. 
tuous Habits ; and ſhould the Seeds of Paſſion 
be too deeply rooted in our Nature to be ex- 
tirpated, Reaſon, we know, has Power to keep 
them in Subjection. This premiſed, I re- 
commend to Parents the utmoſt Aſſiduity i in 
ſhutting out the very Source of Injuſtice ; that 
is, they muſt counteract thoſe Paſſions which 
tend to produce it ; not only by inculcating 
the oppoſite Virtues, but by frequent Reflecti- 
ons on the Danger of cheriſhing irregular De- 
fires, 


Juſtice is to be conſidered as general and 
particular ; and tho' Mankind are apt to con- 
tent themſelves with a general Juſtice, yet it 
can never claim the Merit of an-exalted Vir- 
tue, unleſs we both know and practiſe it in 
particular. To attain this Knowledge and 
Love of Juſtice, Children are to be taught, 
even before they can ſpeak, to part with any 
thing they are in Poſſeſſion of, and this readi- 
ly, and without Clamour : the Effect of which 


will be, that when a little more advanced, and 


they 
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they can diſtinguiſh their own things from 
others, they will not eagerly deſire the Pro- 
perty of a Brother, a Siſter, or Play-fellow. 
The next Step is, that Parents avoid with the 
utmoſt Caution every the leaſt Deceit, eſpeci- 
ally about Money, and every thing which dif- 


covers to their Children a Fondneſs for it. 


There is nothing more ſurpriſing to me, than 
the univerſal Diſregard Parents have to the 
Preſence of their Children; a thouſand things 
in Life are neceſſary to be ſaid and done which 
they, particularly while young, ſhould not be 
Witneſſes to; and yet are Parents every Day 
and Hour ſo impolitic and ſo imprudent, as 
not only to diſcloſe their inmoſt Thoughts, but 
to tranſact the moſt improper, nay perhaps 
the moſt unjuſtifiable things before their Faces. 
As Children ſeldom have Judgment to diſ- 
tinguiſh, they can only catch Appearances, 
Now ſuppoſe a Man in a juſt Cauſe has played 
the Politician, and by the Force of Stratagem 
recoveted his Right, can it be a proper Sub- 
ject for Children to be in the hearing of? 
But ſhould this Man have gone farther, and 
ſhould he boaſt a Conqueſt unjuſtly gain d, per- 


haps - 
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haps to the Ruin of another, what Effect muſt 


this have on the tender Minds of Children ? 
Children in general act by Imitation; there- 
fore, as far ascan be, they ſhould ſee nothing 
but what they may imitate. But farther, 
Children naturally think thoſe things right 
which they ſee done by their Parents ; there- 
fore they ſhould ſee no Action in them but 
what is really ſo. Farther ſtill, Children, even 
under a virtuous Education, are ſurrounded 
with a thouſand Incitements to Ill; their Eyes 
and Ears are continually open, and continual- 
ly receive corrupt Impreſſions, which dart to 
the Mind and Heart of the moſt innocent: 
where then can they fly for an Antidote to 
this Poiſon? To whom ſhall they have re- 
courſe; or by whom ſhall they be furniſhed 
with Weapons for their Defence ? By thoſe 
to whom they are bound by every Tye ; Pa- 
rents alone muſt ſtop the Torrent of every 
Evil to their Children, not only by virtuous 
Precepts, but by virtuous Example. For as it is 
a certain Truth, that the Influence of Parents 
is more than a Balance for a thouſand others, 
the Neceſſity of their oppoſing Vice with Vir- 
So tus, 
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tue, is every way apparent: nor is it any 
where more ſo than in the noble Cauſe of 


Juſtice. 1 


This Rule eſtabliſhed, I muſt again repeat 
to Parents the avoiding before their Children 
every Appearance of Deceit, and every Fondneſs 
for Money. If Children are taught to deceive, 
they will be induced to practiſe it for the Sake 
of Gain ; and if a Love of Gain be cheriſhed 
in them, they will often uſe Deceit to acquire 
it. How apt are Parents to wiſh for Money 
in their Childrens hearing ; and this, not merely 
the Indigent, thoſe who want many of the 
Comforts, the Neceſſaries of Life, but thoſe 
who have already perhaps more than they 
make a good Ulſe of. Tom, ſays a vain Father 
to his Son, had I ten thouſand Pound, you 
ſhould be the ſmarteſt Fellow in the Kings» 
dom, ne'er a Lord in the Land ſhould outdo 
you. Thus too, a doating Mother addreſſes 


her Daughter, What Pity it is my dear Nancy ®. 


ſhould not keep her Coach; ſo ſweet a Girl! 
Oh! that I was but rich, you ſhould marry 
nothing leſs than a Lord, What muſt be the 


Effect 
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Effect of this Language? Muſt it not inflame 
the Heart, or fly to the Head and make it 
giddy ? moſt certainly. Nor does it ſtop here; 
for when this irregular Love of Money is once 
deeply rooted, irregular Steps will often be 
taken to make it thrive. 


But to purſue the Idea of Juſtice, let me not 
confine myſelf to the Paſſions, but ſpeak like- 
wiſe to the Underſtanding. I will hope that 
Parents have ſhewn Children in Infancy the 
general Juſtice I have ſpoken of; the obvious 
Rules of Right and Wrong; and check'd in 
them every Shadow of Injuſtice: that is, that 
they have taught them never to meddle with 
Money, be it more or leſs, or with whatever 
elſe belongs to another; nor even to deſire it; 
nor to be fond of dwelling on it, counting it, 
or chinking it; (for Money has a ſtrange Effect 
on both Eyes and Ears): never to put their 
Hands into another's Pockets; much leſs to 
unlock a Scrutore: never to evade the Pay- 


ment or Acknowledgment of a ſingle Far- 


thing; nor obtain unjuſtly even a Top, 2 
Marble, or whatever can be called the Pro- 
£ | perty 
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perty of another, Farther, that as they ad- 
vance, Parents inform them that there is a con- 
ſtant Intercourſe between Man and Man: that 
Providence has created ſome to labour one 
way, ſome another; that the various Wants 
of Life are to be ſupplied by the Care, the In- 
duſtry, and the Sagacity of each in their ſeve- 
ral Stations; that the Poor are deſtined to la- 
bour for the Rich, and the Rich to employ 
and reward the Poor: that ſome in fine are 
born to govern, others to be governed. That 


this Intercourſe is called Society; and that 


Juſtice alone is the Band that connects and ties 
it; conſequently, that he is the moſt valuable 
Member of Society, who deſpiſing ſelfiſh or 
finiſter Views, h ſhunning the Tricks, the 
Frauds, the. Villainies of others, reſolves to 
make Juſtice his Rule of Action. That to 


this End, beſides a general Knowledge of 


Property, and an Acquaintance with thoſe 
Laws which are made to defend it ; beſides 
the adjuſting Profits in Trade, ſtating Ac- 
counts fairly, and paying Debts regularly; 


there are ſtill many things to be conſidered, 


ſome of which I will here endeavour to rea- 
* | ſon 


ſon upon, as they viſibly produce ſome certain 
kind of Injuſtice in their Effects, tho' their 
Cauſe is often hid from common Eyes, or 

they are diſguiſed by _ or palliative 


Names. 


The firſt Spring of Injuſtice is Pride. Chil. 
dren, as I have juſt obſerved, have their 
Minds imprefſed with a Love of Riches; 
whence naturally follows an undue Degree of 
Self-eſteem, accompany'd with a Love of 
Power, Show and Dignity; now to effect 
theſe, a thouſand Stratagems are uſed ; every 
Obſtacle which ſtands in the way to Wealth 
or Preferment muſt be overturned ; every Dif- 
ficulty muſt be removed. Hence it is eaſy to 
fee that unjuſt Means will often be uſed to 
gain the defired End ; and hence it is plain 
that thoſe who aſcend by indirect and violent 
Meaſures, cruſh down many others as they 
. Parents therefore to obviate this, muſt 
teach their Children that nothing can be law- 
ful which injures others ; that they may indeed 
arrive at Honours and acquire Riches ; but 
that unleſs * are obtained wit hout Guilt, 
and 
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and poſſeſſed without Pride, they cannot be 
juſt ; for even allowing that no undue Means 
are uſed to ſupport our Pride, there is In- 
«juſtice rivetted to the Vice itſelf; for the 


Proud, to raiſe themſelves, always . to 
depreſs or debaſe others. 


Another Cauſe of Injuſtice is Sloth. Pro- 
vidence has created us to labour; the Head, 
the Hands, the Feet, all are given to anſwer 
in ſome degree the ſame End; that is, the 
Preſervation of ourſelves, and the Benefit of 
others. None are born to be idle, none who 
are ſo can with any Truth be faid to fill up 
Life as they ought. Thoſe who have Ta- 
lents are bound to cultivate them as far as they 
have Opportunity, that they may counſel, in- 
ſtruct, or aſſiſt others: thoſe who have For- 
tune cannot without Injuſtice neglect the Care, 
the Improvement, and the Diſtribution of it: 
thoſe who have no Fortune, but enjoy Health 
nd Limbs, are Robbers of Society if they re- 
fuſe to work : and indeed among the variqus 
Objects of Sloth; thoſe who 848 neither 
Head nor Hands nor Feet, but lounge and 


fawn 


fawn and beg for a Subſiſtence, no matter whe- 
ther in Rags or Finery, are of all others the 
moſt mean, at the ſame time that they are 
groſsly unjuſt. The Virtues oppoſite to this 
are, Induſtry, Application, and Oeconomy; 
which Parents muſt raiſe in their Children be- 
times, and cheriſh with Zeal and Pains. 


A third Source of Injuſtice is Luſt, What 
I have before ſaid of an univerſal Regard to 
Decency both in Words and Actions muſt not 
be confined to the State of Childhood, but be 
enforced by Parents on their Children as Rules 
that are never to be departed from; ſince what 
is in its Nature wrong, nothing can make 
right: for if Innocence be a Virtue, which 

even the abandoned will hardly diſpute, every 
Deviation from it muſt be more or leſs a Vice. 
As this then is a ſettled Point, enlarging on it 
here is needleſs; my only Aim on this Head 
being to make ſome Reflections on the Vice 
when manifeſtly attended with Injuſtice, 


It has "2ſt the Cuſtom of every wie Nation 
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inculcate and enforce the fineſt Morals, the 


moſt important Truths under an Allegory or 


Fable; and where the Simile is natural and 
the Expreſſion emphatic, nothing is more 


powerful. Suppoſe then a Father ſhould lead 


his Son, as he approaches to Manhood, into a 


Garden, and thus addreſs him. © View here, 
* my dear Child, the Beauties of the Crea- 
tion; ſee how abundantly the Earth is fur- 
e niſhed with all that can contribute both to 
* our. Uſe and Delight. But beſides the un- 
* meaſurable Bounty of Providence, behold 
* the Gardener's inceſſant Toil; what pains 
he takes to improve the Soil; with what 


early Care does he water each tender Plant; 
how watchful to ſecure them againſt de- 


* ſtroying Vermin, and how anxious to de- 
fend his Flowers from Blaſts! Now tho Fw 
Providence has given to Man a Power over” 


all the Works of the Creation, twas never 


meant he ſhould abuſe them. What then 
* would you think of him who ſhould pluck 


the .choiceſt Flowers here, purely for the 
* ſake of deſtroying them? But ſhould he go 


. and exerciſe a wanton Pleaſure not 
8 . « only 
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only in ſtripping them of their Beauty, but 
in rendering them offenſive and odious 
„ to all who ſee them? What, my Son, 
« I fay, would you think of ſuch a Man? 
But Oh! my dear Boy, ſhould this affect 
you, ſhould this raiſe in you a Degree of 
“Contempt; with how much Indignation 
© muſt you behold the Wretch, who, with a 
__ « Complication of Crimes has deflowered the 
* faireſt Part of the whole Creation: not an 
-*< inanimate Roſe, or Pink, or Lilly; but 
* robb'd a ſpotleſs Virgin of her Innocence 
* Tremble, my dear, dear Child, tremble at 
the very Thought of ſo much Baſeneſs 
View with impartial Eyes the guilty Deed ! 
On one ſide the Deceit, the Oaths, the Per- 
. © juries, and a thouſand criminal Inventions 
* to-gain the defired End; on the other, the 
e dreadful Change from Innocence to Guilt; 
from Honour to Infamy ; from the Eſteem 
of all, to the Contempt of all; and what i 
« ſtranger ſtill, forſaken and deſpiſed by the very 
-* Seducer himſelſ\! Yet Oh ! my Son, let not 
e theſe Reflections be made in vain ; but draw 


_< Profit from others Crimes: examine them 
| 2 2 | cc in 
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tt in their true light; be not miſled by thoſe * 
« who palliate the blackeſt Actions with the 
« ſpecious Names of Wit and Love and Gal- 
« lantry z but live in a Reſolution never to 
« ſhare in their Guilt ; never to injure another 
e in the leaſt Degree; but above all reſolve to 
e ſuffer a thouſand Evils, to ſacrifice every 


« Paſſion, rather than even ſtain, much leſs 
« deſtroy, the Flower of Innocence.“ 


Theſe are Sentiments our Sons muſt be 
warmed with ; theſe are Ideas of Juſtice they 
muſt not be Strangers to, if we wiſh to make 
them good Men, or deſire to fulfil our Obli- 
gations as Parents, Innocence, wherever- it 
reſides, is an ineſtimable Treaſure ; two things | 
therefore Parents have to do herein, viz. to 
teach their Children neither to deſtroy ano- 
ther's Innocence; nor ſuffer others to ſullß 
theirs. The firſt has juſt been ſpoken of: I 
will only add, that the ſame Regard muſt be 
paid to all Degrees, whether high or low: it 
is the Vice we are to keep in view, not the 
Quality of the Perſon. Tis no Extenuation 
of the Crime, that a Gentleman's Son ſeduced 
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his Maſter's Cook ; or that a young Nobleman 
has ruined only a Tenant's Daughter, or his 
Mother's Chamber-maid ; no, no, there are 
no Diſtinctions in Virtue's Cauſe : that loſt, 
there are always ſome to weep ; the pooreſt 
have their Parents, their Relations, or their 
Friends, to lament their ſad Miſhap ; and 
thoſe who are robbed of what cannot be re- 
ſtored, have always their own Loſs to de- 


2 


The next Care of Parents on this Head is, 
that they labour to preſerve their Children's 


Innocence from being tainted by others. One 
would imagine when Parents had taught their 
Children every Virtue, and enforced them by 
their own Example, their Duty would be 
compleat; but far from it; they have ſtill the 
Obligation of repreſenting to them the Snares, 
the Artifices, the Villainies of deſigning 
People. In my laſt View I have ſhewn that 
our Sons, either hurried by Paſſion, led by 
falſe Notions of Gallantry, or Strangers to 
Right and Wrong, are often the Inſtruments, 


or liable at leaſt to be the Inſtruments, of 
| others 
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others Peſtruction: in this I muſt touch at 


the Neceſſity Children are under of being de- 
fended from receiving Injuries. And here I 
muſt obſerve, that both Sexes are equally in. 
Danger. The Girls indeed have by Nature 
and Education more Innocence, as well as more 
Tenderneſs; the Boys, tho more robuſt, have 
more Temptations. Men are the Inſtruments, 
and dreadful ones too, · which chiefly deſtroy. 
our Daughters; but bad Women on one 
hand, and corrupt Men on the other, com- 
bine to deſtroy our Sons. Let Parents then. 
point out to them the Dangers they are ex- 
poſed to, and furniſh them with every Means 
for their Defence ; let them ſhew that the 
Colours Vice is painted in are falſe and delu- 
five ; that however pleaſing the Appearances 
are, the Effects are bitter; that our corrupt 
Imagination is extremely apt to miſlead us, 
therefore they muſt not truſt to this Guide, but 
ſeek Security from Reaſon and Reflection; 
that they muſt not rely on their own Strength, 
by expoſing themſelves to thoſe who have the 
Subtlety and Cruelty to form Deſigns againſt 
their Virtue; and that in theſe Caſes, the 

8 3 greateſt 
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greateſt Proof they can give of their Courage b 
is to run away, becauſe their Paſſions naturally A 
incline them to ſtay ; that thoſe, in a word, th 
who wiſh to maintain their Virtue, muſt ſhun V 
the Vicious: and where the Affairs of Life al 
unavoidably expoſe them to the Company of th 


ſuch, let them by a conſtant diſcountenancing th 
Deportment, ſhew their Diſapprobation of rit 
every unbecoming Word or Action; where- ye 
by they will check, and often prevent, any de 
Attacks on their Innocence. But farther, to ea 
enforce this Virtue, let Parents ſhew their ty 
Children the Obligations they are under of m 
preſerving it; that beſides the Inſult offered 
to their Creator who made them rational Be- 
ings, and thereby diſtinguiſhed them from the 
Brutes, their departing from it is an Injuſtice 
to themſelves, an Injuſtice to their Parents, 
and to all thoſe who have laboured to correct 
b; the natural Corruption of their Hearts, by 
_ inſtilling into them every virtuous Principle. 


A fourth Cauſe of Injuſtice is Avarice : 
which' implies an inordinate Love of Gain. 


Avence puts on a thouſand Shapes, and is to 
be 
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be found in Men of every Rank and every 
Age; but it is moſt apparent in the Rich and 
the Old: which is an Aggravation of the 
Vice; becauſe the one has more than enough 
already, and the other has not long to enjoy 
the Fruits of it, even ſhould they live to reap 
them. But what is moſt alarming in the Ava- 
ritious is, the extreme Danger of going be- 
yond the Bounds of Jaſtice ; and what Dry- 
den“ ſays of Wits and Madmen may, by the 
eaſieſt Change, be apply'd without Improprie- 
ty to the Covetous and the Diſhoneſt. How 
many Schemes are formed, how many De- 
vices uſed to raiſe a Fortune, or to add Hoard 
to Hoard? One circumvents another in Trade; 
and with more than ſavage Cruelty, abuſes the 
Power he has by keeping thoſe under that 
might otherwiſe flouriſh ; and had rather ſee 
another ſtarve, than himſelf be - deprived of 
what he does not want. A ſecond burns with 

84 2 Thick 
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a Thirſt of Gaming, and values himſelf for 


His ſuperior Parts, if he can trick another out 
of his Money at Play; regardleſs of the dread- 
ful Conſequences attending the Loſs ; and re- 
gardleſs of the Injuſtice of the Acquiſition. 
How do. they poſſeſs their Minds who have 


raiſed their Fortune at another's Ruin ? Do 


they ever reflect on the Miſery of their wretch- 
ed Companion ; or do they view the Diſtreſs 
of his Wife, his Children, and his ſuffering 
Creditors? Surely if the Gameſter did this, 
even he who wins, and wins by a fair Bet, and 
equal Lay, muſt tremble at Riches thus ac- 


- quired : but if to this be added the Traps, the 


Snares, and other Artifices to draw in weak. or 
unwary Men to their Ruin, what muſt we 
think of ſuch Wretches? We may both pity 


and condemn the Ruined, but we muſt abhor 


thoſe who cauſed it, however great their 
falſe Triumph may be. A third takes the Ad- 
vantage of Diſtreſs or Weakneſs, and lends 
his Money, not with Kindneſs, but with a 


ſordid View: theſe are the Men who graſp at 


Mortgages for the ſake of forecloſing; and get 


Poſſeſſion of an Eſtate for half its Value; who 
Coax 
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coax a Widow that they may ruin her Affairs, 


and enrich themſelves; or get a Guardianſhip 


that they may beggar the Children. A fourth, 
ſenſible what Power Riches give him, employs 
it to the harraſſing and depreſſing all beneath 
him; theſe are thoſe who to add to their ſu- 


perfluous Wealth ſuck the Blood and Vitals off 


the Poor, by reducing their juſt Pay, and de-. 
frauding them of their Wages, or who with. 
inhuman Scorn depreciate that Merit which 
others poſſeſs ; or cruſh it in its Appearance, 
But how ſhall Parents, who perhaps may not 
live to be Witneſſes to theſe Actions, prevent 
them in their Children? The Anſwer is caſy, 


Imprint on them an early Love of Juſtice; 


and as they advance, ſhew them the various. 
Ways of deviating from it; that by viewing 
theſe things in their true Light, they may 
conceive a juſt Horror of Crimes ſo deteſt - 
able in themſelves, and ſo deſtructive to So- 


* 
. 


A fifth Source of Jrjuſtice* is Slander. 
There are Men who would not game another 
out of his Money, nor forge 2 Deed, tho they 

could 
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could obtain his Eſtate with Security, nor run 
him thro' the Body; yet ſhall, without Scruple, 
| butcher his Reputation with Slander. An un- 
becoming Levity of Converſation and Behaviour 
is natural to many, who thereby do great Harm 
without once being aware of it ; but this, tho' 
a great Evil in Society, is Innocence, if com- 
pared with the Malevolence of others. There 
are Men of ſuch rancorous Hearts, of ſuch 
malicious Natures, that they ſeem to have no- 
thing human but the Form ; Wretches, who, 
to gratify their Spleen, or to indulge a Pique, 
tear in Pieces the Good-name of thoſe whoſe 
Merit is perhaps ſuperior to their own. All 
the moral Writers condemn this cenſuring, 
cruel Humour; and a celebrated dramatic 
Poet * deſcribes very beautifully the ſuperior 
Loſs of Reputation to that of Riches. A Man 
that is robbed on the High-way ſees his Loſs, 
and knows the worſt of it ; but he who is le- 
l velled 
®* — Who ſteal my Purſe, fteats Traſh. 

Twas mine ; tis his; and has been Slave to thouſands ; 
But he who filches from me my good Name, 


- Robs me ofchat which not enriches him, 
But makes me poor indeed. 
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yelled at from afar, or receives a Stab in the 
dark, neither diſcovers his Enemy, nor knows” 
where the Miſchief will end. In the great 
Family of the World, every one is furniſhed. 
with Mifans for his Support, be it more or 
leſs; all are in ſome Degree poſſeſſed of Power, 
Genius, or Abilities to procure, if not a For- 
tune, at leaſt Subſiſtence; with what Face 
then does Mankind dare to fruſtrate the Inten- 
tion of Providence, by robbing another of that 
Reputation which he is labouring to eſtabliſh, 
and by which alone he is enabled to ſupport his 
Wife, his Children, and himſelf. - With what 
Pretenſions, or by what Authority do they pre- 
ſume to ſtrip another of the Merit he is poſſeſſed: 
of ? If I have leſs Merit than another, let me la- 
bour to equal him; ſhould I perchance have 
more, let me not rob him of the little he is 
poſſeſſed of. But Men of this deteſtable Spirit 
imagine, that in making others little, they ren- 
der themſelves great; and thus unjuſtly uſe the 
Power they are inveſted with, by abuſing their 
Hearers Ears; proſtituting their own Tongues 
to the Deſtruction of others; and, leſt Words 
ſhould a be ineffectual, they add 

. Nods, 
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Nods, Winks, Shrugs, and oe can 
expreſs Malice, Hatred, or Contempt. Pure 
Morality teaches us to throw a Veil over others 
Faults ; but Juſtice demands that we ſtifle not 
their Virtues, much leſs pervert them: that 
is, we ſhould be ready to acknowledge the 


Merit due to them, but cannot deny it with- 
out the baſeſt Injury. 


- Behold then what Juſtice requires of us! 
Parents who teach their Children a Knowledge 


of Property, who inſpire them with a Reſolution 
never to invade it in others, who teach them a 


paying their Debts, and a juſt Deteſtation of 
the Tricks of ſophiſticating Goods, particu- 
lerly Drugs, Wine, Food, and thoſe things 
that often elude our Senſes, or affect our 
Health ; who teach them to obey the Laws 
of their Country, in avoiding all clandeſtine 
Trade, all Commerce in prohibited or contra- 
band Goods, and make them aſhamed of ſuch 
Employments as require them to ſteal their 
Way through the World, or ſkulk about in 


. thoſe Parents, I ſay, who do this, 
$97 do 


Fairneſs in their Dealings, an Exactneſs in 
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do well: but that is not enough; they muſt 

check, nay conquer a babling cenſorious Diſ- 
poſition, and create in its ſtead that generous 
Tenderneſs for others that they would wiſh to 
meet with themſelves : but above all, they 
muſt inſpire their Hearts and Lips with "Ju 
tice, and imprint on their Souls a Senſe of the 
Baſeneſs of Detraction, inne 1 


Before I quit this Head, 1 muſt EY 


| Species of Injuſtice diametrically oppoſite to 


that we have been oenſuring: my Readers 
will perhaps be ſurprized when I ſay it is 8. 
lence. So much is due to the Cauſe of Juſ. 
tice, that we cannot always be ſilent without 
a Breach of it. Men complain, and very juſt 
ly, that true Honour is rare to be found ;-yet, 
while this is granted, we muſt -obſerve, that 
falſe Honour reigns in its ſtead; but my Pur- 
poſe here is, to conſider how far it ic an at 
of Inuſtice. b 364 


When Man F 
prize, his firſt Care is to engage what he calls 
End It his Attempts, or at leaſt to 
08 1 promiſe 
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promiſe him Secreſy; but, to make it ſucceed, 
the Party employed is to be a Friend on both 
Sides: here then is a manifeſt Injuſtice in the 
Silence of the third Perſon, however innocent 
he may be otherwiſe. But what is the Prin- 
ciple they act upon? Honour. What ! ſhall 
I betray my Friend] has he not repoſed a 
Confidence in me ? he has; and I will be 
faithful to it.. Who can reflect on the fatal 
Effects of this falſe Friendſhip, this miſtaken 
Honour, without trembling ? Who is there, 
with any Knowledge of the World, that has 
not ſeen Sorrow, Guilt, Deſtruction brought 
on Families by the Connivance of a Servant, 
the Silence of a Brother, and the Weakneſs of 
a Siſter? What Barbarity in a favourite Maid 
to be the Inſtrument of a young Lady's Ruin, 
by conveying a Scrub into the very Family 
whoſe Bread ſhe eats ; or at leaſt ſees her on 
the Brink 'of it, without ſpeaking a Word for 
her Preſervation? How dreadful are thoſe 


Friendſhips, how prepoſterous that Silence, 


where a young Gentleman ſees his Compa- 
nion, his Fellow-Clerk, levelling at the De- 
ſtruction of an innocent Girl, and not have the 


Soul 
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Soul to declare the guilty Deſign till too late? 
Or, finally, where is the Senſe, the Good- 
Nature, or the Juſtice of her who ſees a Bro- 
ther taking fatal Steps, about to injure an- 
other's Virtue, or marry a Beggar, or ruin 
himſelf, and, as far as he has Power, his Pa- 
rents too, without once ſtriking at the Root, 
by diſcovering his vicious Intentions and Prac- 
| tices? Who that can diſtinguiſh Right from 
Wrong, but muſt ſee the Injuſtice of this 8i- 
lence ? Parents therefore ſhould animate their 
Children with a Reſolution never to enter into 
theſe falſe Friendſhips, never to promiſe what 
is in its Nature wrong, nor ever to promote or 
connive at another's' Harm, if in their Power 
to red: eſs or prevent it. But farther, Parents, 
in forming their Childrens Minds, are in 


many Caſes to adapt their Inſtructions to the 


Station of Life they are expected to act in. 


Thoſe of Condition muſt not ſee their Pa- : 


rents injured, eſpecially in a Matter of any 
Moment, and neglect to remove the F ault: 
thoſe. who are to ſerve, beſides Duty and Re- 
ſpect, owe Juſtice; therefare muſt not only 


be faithful in their own Actions but diſcover 
any 


8 
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any real Injuſtice in thoſe of others ; and pars 
ticularly they muſt deteſt with honeſt Scorn 
che being privy to an underhand Match. Lay- 
Ing Schemes, conveying Letters, Concealments 
from the Parents, or Denials where Danger is 
ſuſpected, or otherwiſe contributing to the 
Ruin of a young Maſter or Lady, even tho 

they could make their own Fortune by being 
in the Secret, are Actions ever to be ſhunned, 

as they are baſe in their Nature, and groſsly 


unjuſt. 


© The laſt Source of Injuſtice is Revenge. 1 
have ſaid before, that pure Morality teaches 
us to throw a Veil over others Faults; I may 
with equal Truth ſay, it obliges us to forgive 
Injuries. For altho' it is a Juſtice due to our- 
ſelves to maintain our Right, yet the fame 
Self- Juſtice requires us to forgive thoſe by 

whom we have been wrong'd. If we can re- 
| move an Injury, we may, and ought ; - but 
Revenge is not the Weapon we are'to uſe for 
that Purpoſe. Whatever fires our Revenge, 
is apt to cloud our Reaſon ; Men therefore 


who meditate Revenge, ſeldom have Reaſon 
* for 
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for their Guide ; and he who forſakes Reaſon, 
is a bad Judge how far Revenge ſhould be 
carried. If we mentally ſurvey a revengeful 
Man, how melancholy is the View ! What 


Agitations ia his Mind! what Flutterings in 


his Heart ! All Nature ſeems convulſed with- 
in him! and, in the Midſt of his Self- torture, 
his only Thoughts are, whether he ſhall ruin, 
or be ruined; murder, or be murdered ! But if 
we go farther, and behold this Man in the 
Action he has ſo eagerly ſought for, or carry 
our Ideas to the Conſequences of it, we muſt 
tremble with Pity. His Countenance is an In- 
dex of .his Mind : what Fury on his Brow ; 
what Fire darts from his Eyes ; what Malice, 


In confuſed, imperfe& Accents, flows from his 
Lips; and what frantic Rage poſſeſſes his Soul! 
Sometimes a Duel is to repair the Injury; 
dreadful Situation! fince whichſoever falls, 


the Calamity is inexpreſſible. Who can recall 
the Blood once ſpilt, the Life once loſt? who 


can conſole the wretched Survivor, when Re- 


venge is glutted, and Reflection calls him back 


to himſelf ? or can the Receiver of the Chal- 
len ge draw Conſolation in his future Life, from 


"P f a falſe 
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a falſe Point of Honour? no, no; it is all De- 
lufion ; and independent of the Crimes which 
gave Riſe to it, the Deed itſelf is groſs Injuſ- 
tice. Reyenge puts on many Shapes: ſome, 
Abſcek it not in Blood, yet, with equal Fury, 
hunt another to Ruin. and Death by unjuſt 
Law-ſuits. What Havock does this make 
* How many fall from Affluence to Want, from 
| Splendor to a Goal, thro' the Inveteracy of 
Revenge! Not all the Conceſſions of the 
oppoſite Party, not all the Tears of his Wife, 
nor the impending Ruin of his Children, can 
appeaſe the Revengeful : Savage-like, he quits 
not his Hold till his Fury is glutted, till his Ad- 
verſary is deſtroyed. Beſides theſe, there are 
many other Species of Revenge, leſs obvious 
indeed, but perhaps not leſs criminal : there 
are Men whoſe Fury is leſs, but whoſe Ma- 
lice. is equal: Men with cooler Heads, but 
with inveterate Hearts. Injuries, whether 
fancied or real, ſeize the Heart of the Revenge- 
ful, and having once taken place, a thouſand 
things are machinated for Retaliation of the 
Offence : every good Office ceaſes ; ill Offices 


take place of them; cruel to their Character 
N when 
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when abſent ; arrogant and diſdainful to their 
Perſon when preſent; their Reputation torn 
to Pieces; falſe Conſtructions put on their moſt 
innocent Actions; and every ſiniſter Means 
uſed to ſtrip them of Fame, and Fortune; 
nay even of Bread. See here the dreadful 
Paſſion of Revenge; view the Cruelty on one 
Side, the ruinous Effects on the other. What 
Care then ſhould Parents take to baniſh it from 
their Childrens Hearts, feeing it is the Source 
of Miſery to themſelves, and Deſtruction to 
others! * them labour to ſtifle the firſt Re- 
ſentments; let them ſpeak to their Under- 
ſtandings as they advance. As Youth is natu- 
rally full of Fire, while their Judgment is 
weak, they are eaſily miſled by falſe Notions 
of Honour; but where Malice reſides in their 
Hearts, it will demand the utmoſt Pains to 
root it out: ſtill all ſhould aim at effecting it. 
To this End, beſides checking the earlieſt Re- 
ſentments, let Parents paint in the livelieſt Co- 
lours the Deformity of Revenge; let them 
ſhew how much it deſtroys their own inward 
Peace; let them counteract the Paſſion by en- 
couraging in them Meekneſs, Clemency and 

* 2 Love; 
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Love ; and above all, prove to them how much 
they fink beneath the Dignity of human Na- 
ture, how much they injure themſelves, and 
how unjuſt they are to Society in every Action 
that is accompanied with Revenge; but par- 
ticularly where Life, Health, Fame, Peace, 
or Property are affected by it. 


Thus much have I ſaid to ſhew the Neceſ- 
ſity Parents are under of teaching their Chil- 
dren the Knowledge and Love of that yreat 
Bond of Society, Juſtice : it demands indeed 
much more Labour to diſcuſs every Point ; but 
I perſuade myſelf, that if their Hearts are duly 
impreſſed with the Principles here laid down, 
they will be animated to know and practiſe 
every other Act of Juſtice which their various 
Stations in Life offer them the Occaſions of. 
Virtues beget Virtues; one Act of Equity 
will lead them to a ſecond; a ſecond 
warm them to the Execution of a third; 
Self-denial of little irregular things, will = 
way for the Entrance of Reaſon ; and Reaſon 


exerciſed on the ſolid POP of Juſtice, will 
r enable 
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enable them to conquer every lawleſs D 
every turbulent e 


Notwithſtanding itn been ſaid thro? 
the Courſe of this Attempt, of conquering - 


our Paſſions, it is not to be underſtood that 


we are to be paſlive, ſpiritleſs, and infipid; 
far from it; this would be fruſtrating the De- 
fign of Providence. We are under Reaſon's 
Guide, to enjoy our own Minds with honeſt 


Freedom; and he who has a warm Heart, 


a chearful Mind, and a frank Behaviour, bids 
faireſt for being a good Man. But what ir- 
reſiſtibly proves us defign'd for an active State, 


is, the Virtue of Fortitude. Fortitude is Pa- 


tience improv'd ; it is Courage exalted ; it is 
that Virtue which enables us not only to bear 
Sickneſs, Pain, Diſgrace, and Poverty, but 
arms us with Power either to conquer theſe 
Evils, or at leaſt ſo to weaken their Force that 
they may not bear too hard upon us. In view- 
ing Mankind in general, or if each views 
himſelf in particular, it will be found that 
Life is imbitter d a thouſand, Ways; all have 
their own Troubles, all feel their different Suf- 

1.3 1 ferings; 
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ferings ; ſome indeed taſte ſo little of the 
Sweets of Life, or have them ſo ſtrongly 
impregnated with Sorrows, that they are 
ſcarce ſenſible of their Reliſh : Fortitude alone 
then is the Remedy for theſe Evils ; and there- 
fore ſhould be the Object of every one's Study. 
With this Weapon we are enabled to face 
every Danger, to encounter every Trouble, 
and to ſtruggle with every Difficulty : it is the 
Inſtrument Providence has kindly put into our 
Hands; and not to uſe it, is the higheſt In- 
gratitude, at the ſame time that it is being ig- 
norant of our own Happineſs. Parents then 
cannot juſtify the Neglect of this Virtue to 


their Children : and it is from this Knowledge 


of Life, that I have already propoſed, in Com- 
paſſion and Regard to their future Happineſs, 
that they familiarize them, with all the Ten- 
derneſs of good Parents, tolittleDiſappointments 
while young; that they may be arm'd to bear 
greater as they ought. All irregular Defires we 
ſhould diſclaim from our Hearts; but even with 
regard to thoſe which are in their Nature inno- 
cent, lawful, and reaſonable, how often are 


we diſappointed ! How then will Children as 
they 
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they advance, ſtruggle with Diſappointments, 


if Strangers to the proper . if unac- 
F with Fortitude ? 


Bat here I muſt * We that many things 
are looked upon as grievous Evils, which, if 
conſidered in a proper Light, are no Evils at, 
all: and to what is this owing ? certainly to 
the erroneous Meaſures taken at ſetting out. 
The. Eagerneſs of Children after every new 
Trifle, the Deſire of engaging in whatever is 
called Pleaſure, and the early Paſſion for Dreſs 
and Show, makes them earneſt to have their 
Humour comply'd with. Now as many of 
theſe things are highly improper, gratifying 
their Demands muſt be an Error more or leſs; 
but this is the leaſt Part of the Evil: the Ha- 
bit of having all they deſire encreaſes with 
their Years ; and without conſidering whe- 
ther the Things they ſeek are neceſſary or 
reaſonable, they purſue their Deſires, and are 
wretched when diſappointed. Hence ariſe 
many of the Paſſions which diſturb the Oeco- 
nomy of Families, and fill the World with 
Diſorder : Men diſappointed in their Buſineſs, 
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and croſs'd in their Will; burſt into Rage, or 
contract a Fretfulneſs which makes them un- 
happy in themſelves, and painful to all who 
ſee or feel the Effects of it: and Women who 
have been uſed in Childhood to conquer their 
Parents, and in Youth all the World, who 
have been conſtantly addreſſed in the Lan- 
guage of Romances, and have been vainly 
taught to think the Men their Slaves ; Wo- 
men, I ſay, who are thus educated, are but 
very ill prepared to meet Diſappointments: 
the firſt Oppoſition throws them into Fits, 
whence follow Vapours, Melancholy and In- 
dolence ; the next kindles their Reſentment, 
which agitates the Mind, -ſpoils the Features 


by tearing off the natural Softneſs of the Coun- 


tenance, and puts the ſweeteſt Temper into a 
Ferment; and, if a Huſband be the Object of 
- It, tis great Odds but a ſhort Time creates 
either an unjuſt Coldneſs, or a fixed Averſion. 
Mr. Locke, ſenſible of the Danger of irregular 
Indulgence, thus deſcribes the Situation of a 


| fondled Son. „ He that hath been uſed to 


*© have his Will in every thing as long as he 
Was in Coats, Why ſhould we think it 
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« ſtrange that he ſhould deſire it, and con- 
« tend for it ſtill, when he is in Breeches? 
“Indeed, as he grows towards a Man, Age 
« ſhews his Faults the more; ſo that there 
« are few Parents then ſo blind as not to ſee 
« them, few ſo inſenſible as not to feel the 
ill Effects of their own Indulgence. He 
« had the Will of his Maid before he could 
« ſpeak or go; he had the Maſtery of his 
« Parents ever fince he could prattle ; and 


„ why, now he is grown up, is ſtronger and 


« wiſer than he was then, why now of a ſud- 
« den ſhould he be reſtrained and curbed ? 
« Why muſt he at ſeven, fourteen, or twenty 
« Years old, loſe the Privilege, which his Pa- 
« rents Indulgence till then ſo largely allow- * 
« ed him?” From all this it is evident, that 
the early planting of regular Defires, check- 
ing the Growth of vicious ones, and ſubject- 
ing Paſſion to Reaſon, are the great Means to 
lay the Foundation of Happineſs in our Chil- 
dren, and the fureſt Fence againſt many Evils 
they would otherwiſe be expoſed to: but if 
after all this, Sorrow, Pain, Diſappointment, 
or Poverty be their Lot, let Parents teach them 
to 
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to meet it as they ought ; teach them with 


firmeſt Reſolution, with unſhaken Conſtancy, 
to bear up againſt the rude Attack ; and teach 
them that the only way to leſſen the Evils they 
cannot avoid, is to adhere inſeparably to that 
heroic Virtue Fortitude. 


3 * now led to ſpeak of Temperance; 
the calmeſt Companion of the Heart of Man. 
Temperance i is the Virtue that bridles our ir- 


regular Deſires; it is nearly ally'd to Pru- 
dence, and has a cloſe Connection with Juſtice ; 


it calms Revenge, and quenches the Fire 
of unjuſt Reſentment ; it checks the Epicure, 


and ſtops the riotous Hand of the Bacchanalian; 


it extinguiſhes or abates the Flames of Luſt, 


and baniſhes every lawleſs Action; it ſilences 
the flippant detracting Tongue, and gives in 
its ſtead a pleaſing Moderation of Speech; 
it ſhuts the Door againſt Avarice, and proves 
experimentally, that Happineſs does not con- 
ſiſt in the eager Purſuit or Acquiſition of 
Riches, but in a contented Mind ; it curbs that 
ſtrongeſt of all other Paſſions, Gaming, and 


_ diſtinguiſhes juſtly the Abſurdity and * 
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of making that a dangerous Trade, which was. 


only defign'd as a Relaxation and an Amuſe- 
ment : Temperance, in a word, is the Parent 


of many Virtues ; the Parent of Peace, Prof- 


perity, Health and Joy. But while theſe are 


Truths acknowledged and received, how comes 


it that we know ſo little of the PraQtice of 
them ? How comes it that in general theſe 
are mere Matters of Speculation ? Alas! the 
Spring is tainted in the Source. We are in- 


temperate in our very Cradles; no wonder 


therefore if we remain ſo our whole Lives. 


We are born with irregular Appetites; and 
which, thro Errors in Judgment, or miſta- 
ken Fondneſs, are daily rendered ſtill more 


ſo. But let us leave theſe melancholy Reflec- 
tions, and conſider the Advantages we enjoy, 


the Privileges we are inveſted with. Provi- . 


dence, kind Providence, has given us Reaſon 


for our Guide; and Reaſon will conduct us to 


Temperance. Nothing can be more ſtrange 
to all Obſervation, than the Practice of for- 
ſaking Temperance ; ſince every Day's Expe- 
rience proves to us, that Intemperance pro- 
duces the very oppoſite to what we ſeek. Sup- 


poſe 
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poſe when a Child is born, we aſk the Parents 
what it is they wiſh in that Child; they will an- 
ſwer, Life. But as Life alone, that is, mere Exiſ- 
'* tence, may by Infirmity or other Accidents be 
very wretched, they will naturally wiſh for 
Health and Happineſs. Well then, Life, 
Health, and Happineſs are the general Wiſhes 
of Parents for their Children. Now let us ſee 
how their Wiſhes are likely to ſucceed. Their 
firſt Step is uſually a ſhameful Neglect of the 
Food of Nature, the Breaſt ; the next, a blind 
Gratification of their Will; the third, an al- 
moſt total Neglect of their Manners ; and a 
fourth, the cheriſhing'in them every irregular 
Affection. Where then is the Wonder that 
Parents are diſappointed ? Life and Health de- 
pend on proper Food and other judicious Ma- 
nagement on one part; and if ſick, an Obedi- 
ence to Remedies on the other part ; and Hap- 
pineſs eſſentially depends in the firſt place on 
Health ; in the next, on thedue Government of 


our Senſes, Affections and Paſſions. See here 


how much Mankind deviate from themſelves; 
how far they depart from their own Principles. 
But what then is the Remedy? nothing more 

obvious 
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obvious. Let Parents exerciſe their Reaſon in 
all the Steps they take for their Childrens Wel- 
fare; let them examine Right and Wrong; 
let them not only avoid Paſſion, but labour to 
correct their own Errors of Judgment, that 
they may be the better enabled to prevent them 
in their Children; but particularly, let them 
fix in them the Knowledge, 1 8 and Habit 
of eee 


Theſe Rules will doubtleſs be an Infringe- 
ment on thoſe Liberties Parents uſually take 


in indulging their Childrens Stomachs; and 


it will be a greater in the Reſtraint it lays on 


their growing Paſſions : but they muſt con- 


vince them of the Purity of their Intentions 
by ſpeaking to their Underſtandings ; not all 
at once, but by Degrees, as they open and gain 
Strength ; ſo that Step by Step they may point 
out to them the Lovelineſs, the Pleaſure, and 


the Advantages of this uncommon Virtue. I 


ſay nothing here of the State of Childhood, 
becauſe it is already underſtood that Parents 
have their Childrens Health regulated by pro- 
per Management, and their Minds docile thro' 

3 . the 
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the Force of Obedience; but when Dreſs, Plea- 
ſure, Company, Feaſting, or whatever ſubjects 
us to be intemperate, come into Play, as they 
are Actions which always cauſe a Struggle, 
more or leſs, between Paſſion and Reaſon, it 
demands the greateſt Care and Attention of 
Parents to win them to a Love of Tempe- 
rance. | 


An eaſy Submiſſion to our Lot in Life is one 
of the greateſt Attainments towards . Happi- 
neſs. View a young Lady with a ſtrong Paſ- 


fion for Dreſs ; every new thing ſtrikes her; 
one Companion has a richer Silk than her 


ſelf; another has the ſweeteſt Lace ſhe ever 
faw; a third has Ear-rings ten times hand- 
ſomer than her own ; ſhe burns with Impa- 
tience to equal them, and that granted, new 
things ariſe, and the others are old tho not worn 
.out; that is, her Reliſh for them is loſt. 
Thus a continual round of Faſhions keep her 
inceſſantly anxious; and -tho' perhaps ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſes every thing, ſhe enjoys nothing. Not 


ſo the calmer well inſtructed Fair; ſhe conſi- 


n FOI Dreſs is what ſuits her Sta- 


tion ; 
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tior; and covets not anuther's Jewels: ſhe 
wears without a Bluſh a meaner Silk than her 
meaner Companion; and free from the Ex- 


tremes of Negligence or Pride, ſhe is qualify'd 


for all the Dignity that Dreſs can give her 


but is equally happy in an inferior Appearance. 
Thus too it happens with our Sons. One is in 


the continual Purſuit of Pleaſure, has a thou- 
ſand Contrivances to reach a Play, a Ball, or 
a Horſe-race ; and is miſerable if theſe things 
are going on without him: while another, 
awaken'd by Reaſon, and check'd by Tempe- 
rance, takes theſe things as they come; neither 


infipidly refuſes the Chearfulneſs of an En- 


tertainment, nor is diſturb'd of his Reſt, or 
loſes either his Temper or his Appetite, if 
he is diſappointed. Such is the Difference be- 
tween Paſſion and Reaſon, ſuch the genuine 
Effects of Temperance. 


Temperance, as I obſery'd before, is cloſely 


connected with Juſtice ; that is, whateyer thro' 
Intemperance affects our Health, or endangers 
our Lives, muſt be unjuſt. What can be more 


even 
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even in the moſt obvious things! All allow that 
we have no Right voluntarily to throw away! chat 
Life which Providence has given us; on the con- 
trary, we are bound to ſupport it, even under the 


Preſſure of Pain and Sorrow, tothe laſt Moment. 
How comes it'then that while this is acknow- 


ledged, while Men juſtly ſhrink with Hortor 
at the very Thought of Self-murder, they 
have the Hardineſs to dally with ſome mur- 
derous Inſtrument ? All the Arguments that 
are brought againſt Suicide, whether by Sword, 
Piſtol, Laudanum or Arſenic, hold good in ſome 
Degree in the Point before us. The oftener a 
Building is ſhock'd, the ſooner will it decay ; 
the more Violence is us'd to a delicate Machine, 
the ſooner will it be deſtroy'd; and no Ma- 
chine is ſo exquiſitely delicate as Man. Now 
as every Species of Exceſs, Riot and Debau- 
chery is a Shock given to our Frame, it muſt 
naturally impair our Health, and conſequently 
ſhorten our Lives. Many things tend to effect 
this, that Men in general are Strangers to ; but 
there are others they are too ſenſible of, yet 


attempt not to remove, nay plunge themſelves 


into. Here then * the Neceſſity of 


Tempe- 
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Temperance ; here we ſee the great Obligation 
of Parents to their Children in this Point: 
fince they are not only accountable for their 
Happineſs, but even for their Health and Lives. 
To conclude, let Parents in inculcating this 
Virtue diſſuade their Children from every ir- 
regular Attachment, and convince them that 
no intemperate Affections are jaſtifiable ; that 
befides avoiding thoſe irregular Paſſions which 
may be ſaid to reſide in the Soul, there are 
others that dwell on the Senſes, equally capa- 

ble of deſtroying us; particularly an unhap- 


py Attachment to ſleeping, eating, drinking, 


and many other things in their Nature not 
only innocent but indiſpenſably neceflary ; yet, 
by the frequent grievious Abuſe of them, made > 
the Inſtruments of our Deſtruction. 


Theſe are the things I had to offer on the 


Part of Manners ; theſe are the Steps I have 


already in great meaſure taken with my own 


Children, and theſe the Sentiments I wifi to 


inſpire them with. If therefore, as general 
Laws, they are equally applicable to others, 
* preſenting them in Print will I hope be 
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_ confider'd with the ſame Candor they are of. 
| fered. But notwithſtanding what has already 
been ſaid, Parents have ſtill much to do. To 
keep up the Spirit of Government, they muſt 
conſtantly remember that Nature and Reaſon 
are to be their Guides: if we diſtort Nature, 
our Children will be prepoſterous Figures; 
and if we baniſh Reaſon, they will be Brutes 
or Monſters. Parents muſt remember too, 
that it is not for themſelves that they labour to 
train up their Children in Order, Obedience, 
and Knowledge ; there muſt be no ſelf-point- 
ed Views, no Pride, no Diſpoſitions to tyran- 
niſe over their own Fleſh- and Blood; theſe 
are Motives unworthy a Place in any Parent's 
Breaſt. Their principal Aim muſt be to make 
their Children happy, by making them wiſe 
and good; and if they ſucceed herein, fo 
much Happineſs will be reflected back on them- 
ſelves as will amply reward all their Labours. 
But they muſt not ſtop. even here; tho' this 
Deſign is noble, they ſhould have a nobler yet 
in view; that is, the univerſal Good of Man- 
kind: tis too narrow a Good that ſeeks itſelf 
alone; Children muſt therefore be animated 
9 28171 . by 
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by their Parents with all thoſe Virtues that will 
make them dear and valuable to Society. Now 
what Chance is there that Children will come 
on the Stage of Life with the neceſſary Requi- 
ſites, unleſs due Pains re taken to mould and 
temper their Hearts, to form their Minds, 
and cultivate their Underſtandings? Mr. Phe, 
in his Eſſay on Man, after labouring to prove 
for what End we are in being, what Good we 
are to purſue, and what Evil avoid, concludes, 
that all our Knowledge is ourſelves to know . 
If then this Self-knowledge is of ſuch vaſt 
Importance for the ſecuring our Happineſs 
even in a moral Senſe, and is ſo very difficult 
to be attained; ſurely: Parents are under the 
higheſt Obligation to their Children of im- 
proving every Means within their reach, for 
the gaining this only true Philoſopher's Stone. 
The End, as Philoſophers: agree, is tlie firſt 
thing in the Intention; but the Means to at- 
tain that End are ſurely, in the Caſe eee 
either but little known, or little practiſed; elſe 
we ſhould not ſee ſuch daily and grievous Miſ- 
takes committed in the training up our little 


Opring; nor ſuch a continued Chain of Vice, 
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Folly, and Ignorance, as is the general Reſult 
of this miſtaken Manners, this want of Self. 
knowledge. 


But here I muſt caution my Readers not 
to bewilder themſelves in a Maze of fancied 
Difficulties ; not to throw aſide theſe Inſtruc- 
tions as uſeful or practicable to none but thoſe 
of Genius, Learning, and great Abilities : the 
Light of Natureand Reaſon beams ſtrongly on 
us all; and Parents, as I have before ob- 
ſerved, have it greatly in their Power to regu- 
late their Childrens Conduct: for after all, it 
muſt be confeſſed, that it is not ſo much that 
Parents do not know, as that they want the 
Will, to act rightly; But 1 hope, that ſuch 
as are really ignorant, will here, in ſome mea- 
ſure, be informed; ſuch as already know, will 
here be induced to practiſe: ſince by avoiding 
the Errors too generally run into, ſo much 
ſolid Good will enſue. But, to return back 
again: where or how are we to begin? Why— 
(as has already been advanc d) by Authority. 


Authority is undoubtedly the firſt Means to- 
wards attaining this great End; the other 
p : Means 
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Means are, a ſteady Attention to the various 
Tempers of our Children; a ſtrict Guard 
over our own Conduct; a watchful Eye on 
theirs ; joined to a ſerious Practice of every 
Leſſon for their Improvement: to which we 
are to add, ſuch an Education as is ſuitable to 
eee TEES 


EDUCATION. 


DUCATION is a very Extenſive Sub- 
je; it is a vaſt Field to expatiate in; 

and has employed the Thoughts and Pens of 
many great Men, with whom I pretend not 
to vie: I confeſs myſelf far unequal to the 
Taſk ; and perhaps the greateſt Service I can 
do my Readers, is to inform them, that, be- 
ſides the ancient Writers, the Archbiſhop of 
Cambray, Tanaquil Faber, Mr. Locke, Mon- 
fieur Crouſaz, and Monſieur Rollin, with ſome 
others ſtill later, have handled this important 
Subject. To theſe then I refer them, as great 
and uſeful Guides; but not to theſe alone; 
they muſt go farther; and apply to thoſe, 
whoſe Province it is to reduce the Theory of 
of theſe to Practice: ſuch are many of our 
living Guides; who tho”; they have not per- 
haps 


E BUCATION am 
haps diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their Writ- 
ings, are notwithſtanding cue eminent 


for their Skill in teaching. 


Nor is Education what I principally engaged 
in, in this Treatiſe ; Manners alone, I have 
declared to be my Deſign ; and if I can do the 
preſent or future Age any real Service by the 
Plan of puerile Government already laid down, 
Te ſhall be happy in confidering myſelf. as a 
uſeful Member of Society. Still it will appear 
that Education and Manners: have ſo great a 
Connection, that they are not always to be ſe- 


parated : many of the Writers on theſe Sub- 


jets have conſidered them as one and the 
fame thing ; many juſt Sentiments are im- 
bibed at the fame time that we are acquiring 
Languages, and other Parts of Learning; and 


notwithſtanding a Truth which was advanced 


at our firſt ſetting out, that much Manners . 
might be acquired without School-learning, 
yet it is not to be doubted that they ought, to riſe 
in proportion to the Education beſtowed on us. 
Two things therefore I aim at in purſuing this 


Subject, without attempting to teach, or in- 
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vading the Province of the Preceptor ; the one, 
to point out what ſeems neceſſary for both 
Boys and Girls, in different Spheres of Life, to 
learn or avoid ;- the other, to ſhew how far the 
Education beſtowed on them isapplicable tothe 
Improvement of their Manners ; or to their 
Engagement in any Art, Profeſſion, or Sci- 
ence. 

As entering on the Subject of Education 
will naturally carry the Ideas of Parents back 
to the Childhood of their Offspring, I will, in 
Conformity with that, ſuppoſe, that the Rules 
already laid down chiefly regard the firſt Stage 
of Life; at moſt, that they are the Ground- 
work of a future Superſtructure: this granted, 
I will ſuppoſe too, that Parents have employed 
theſe firſt ſeven Years in mouldin g their Chil- 
dren, and rendering them fo far pliable, as 

readily to ſubmit to whatever their Parents 
think proper for them to engage in. There 
is a ſtrong Paſſion in many Parents to have 
their Children forward and early in their 
Learning; where there is really a Genius, a 

very great Propenſity and Aptneſs to learn, 
x this 
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this may certainly not only be allowed, but 
improved; yet in general I think very little 
Account is to be made of what they can learn 
before ſeven Years old : it is commonly Rote- 
work, and often forgot almoſt as ſoon as learn- 
ed. However, let theſe things be taken as 
they are found : if a Child has a great Quick- 
neſs and Facility in learning, let it by no 

| Means be check d; on the other hand,, let not 
another be ſeverely chaſtiſed, or its Life ren- 
dered miſerable, who has not the ſame early 
Aptneſs. Thoſe who would avoid Error on 
this Point muſt conſider, that a Child's Me- 
mory and Judgment are yet too weak to be 
much exerciſed ; that cloſe Application and 
intenſe Labour are very unfit for this Infant 
Age; that it is putting their tender Minds too 
much upon the Stretch ; and endangers either 
a fix d Averſion to learn, or an incurable Dul- 
neſs: let them farther conſider, that ſuch a 
quick Child as I have been ſpeaking of, learns 

without the leaſt Difficulty ; and if they oblige 
one of another Caſt to learn as much in the 
ſame time, it is odds but they give him more 
Pain than * Frame can bear. Parents then 


muſt 
. 
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muſt be very careful to avoid theſe firſt Mi- 
ſtakes in the educating their Children; ſince 
from a natural Fondneſs to have them appear 
to Advantage, they often thruſt them on things 
that are unſuitable to their Age, and ſuch as 
they are by no Means qualified to undertake. 


It muſt not here be underſtood, that nothing 

is to be attempted in the firſt Stage of Life; 
that would be the oppoſite Extreme of Error ; 
and playful as Children uſually are at that Age, 
the leaving them wholly to themſelves for 
ſeven Years would be not only injuring their 
Capacities, but might endanger a Habit of 
Idleneſs,: what I mean is, that all which re- 
lates to Education ſhould now be made as light, 
as eaſy, and as pleaſant as poſſible ; that, as! 
have obſerved before, Parents ſhould take 
things as they are, and not be diſſatisfied or 
difappointed, if they find no nnen Pro- 
greſs made. 


But this firſt Stage being over, the Buſineſs 
becomes ſerious ; they are now to enter the 
Schools. Parents of almoſt every Rank aim, 
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or feem to aim, at giving their Children Learn- 
ing; 'tis a natural Ambition, and, if rationally 
uſed, highly laudable. Thoſe of an inferior 
Claſs ſay, with a fignificant Shake of the Head, 
'Tis a fine thing to be a Scholar! True, it is 
ſo: but ſurely it is a ſad thing to be a learned 
Beggar ; and worſe yet to be a learned Block- 
head : an *unlearned Cobler is a Prince to 
either of theſe. To judge of the Propriety of 
Education, we ſhould, I think, argue from a 
Knowledge of Life ; for as no one ſurely will 
ſay that the ſame Degree of it is equally pro- 
per for all, it follows of courſe that it will be 
right or wrong, in proportion to our Know-. 
ledge or Ignorance of Mankind, and of thoſe 
Stations wherein it is fo variouſly exerciſed. 
Now in viewing it in this judicious Light, it 
appears to me, that the Steps frequently taken 
by Parents in the educating their Children, are 
in many reſpects erroneous. Nor is this by 
any means to be aſcribed to the Teachers, but 
to the Parents; not to the Plan, but to the 
Execution : for as in the Order of Nature, 
every thing has its own Sphere, its Province 
aflign'd it, which cannot be departed from 
without 
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without Error; ſo in the various Degrees of 
Mankind, if a proper Regard be not had to 
Situation and Abilities, the Miſtakes commit- 
ted in educating our Children muſt be very 
many. 


At the ſame time that I venture to think 


our Notions of Education ſometimes errone- 
ous, I confeſs it is extremely difficult to fix 
preciſe Rules for a better; no wonder there- 
fore if I err in the Attempt ; and in that Caſe, 
J hope, the Goodneſs of my Intention will 
plead my Excuſe. But here let me aſk a na- 
tural Queſtion; What is it all Mankind aim 
at in the Education of their Children? cer- 
tainly to give them ſuch a Degree of Knowledge 
as will qualify them to fill ſome certain Poſt, 
ſome certain Station in Life: in ſhort, to fit 
them for an Employment ſuited to their Con- 
dition, ſuch as will make them happy in them- 
ſelves, and uſeful to Society. This, I ſay, is, 
or ought to be our Aim: but how grievouſly 
do we pervert it? Parents often miſtakenly 
ſoar above their Reach; like Adventurers in 


a n all gape for che higheſt Prizes ; all 
ambi- 
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ambitiouſly ſtrive to make their Children ſome- 


thing more than common, ſomething above 
themſelves; and by theſe Means often, very 
often, overturn and utterly ruin them. 


The principal Aim of Parents mould be, to | 


' know what Sphere of Life their Children will 


at in; what Education 1s really ſuitable for 
them; what will be the Conſequence of ne- 
glecting that; and what Chance a ſuperior. 
Education will give them for their Advance- 
ment to Poſts of Dignity. I grant, it is Pity 
that a fine Genius ſhould be uncultivated and 
buried in Oblivion ; but ſurely it is greater 
Pity that Parents ſhould ſo generally miftake - 
their Childrens Station, Genius, Capacity and 
Inclinations, as they generally do; nay more, 
miſtake their own Capacity too; by engaging 
them in things above their Ability to conduct 
them thro'. The firſt thing many Parents do, 
is, blindly to magnify their Childrens Parts; 
in conſequence whereof they engage them in 
ſuch Studies as ſquare with their Fancy; they 
then turn their Eyes on ſome few great Men, 
whoſe uncommon- Merit, Genius, or Good- 
fortune 
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fortune have rais'd them to conſpicuous Sta- 
tions; and thus, in the Vanity of their Hearts, 
conclude their Sons are to be Judges, Biſhops, 
Generals, and I know not what: But I would 
here earneſtly diſſuade Parents from this capi- 
tal Miſtake ; indeed it ſeems ſo glaringly ab- 
ſurd, that I am ſurprized it ſhould be ſo com- 
mon. But thoſe in inferior Stations will ſay, 
May we not then give our Children Educa- 
tion? yes certainly : but it ſhould be a ſuitable 
one. What then, may we not aſpire to raiſe 


our Children in the World? or muſt they, 


from Generation to Generation, remain Me- 
chanics, Tradeſmen, or the like? Let me not 
be miſunderſtood. Every one ſhould look 
forward; there is a neceſſary Degree of Spi- 
rit becoming all Mankind ; but then to be ju- 
dicious, it muſt be rational: thus, at the ſame 
time that we avoid ſinking into Meanneſs, we 
muſt be very careful not to tower ſo high as to 
1 our daſhing down i into Error. 


>a, tho' defign'd to lead us to every 
— is oſten beſtowed to our Diſad- 
vantage, by being the Cauſe of many Errors 
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we ſhould otherwiſe have eſcaped. Education 
is often waſted on us, either by being impropet 
for our Station, or by engaging us in things 
we are unfit for. Education is a Term that 
often miſleads Parents themſelves ; for many 
do not know either its Extent or Uſe, nos 
know if their Children poſſeſs it or not. Theſe 
things conſidered, it is eaſy to conclude hom 
common an erroneous Education muſt be; 
and how much it behoves Parents to refle& 
on the neceſſary Means to obviate the like * 
tors for the future. L 8:8 


1 remember a Lady whoſe Coachman was 
an Inſtance of the Miſtakes I have been ſpeak+ 
ing of. I am reſolved, ſays he to ſome of his 
Acquaintance, to have one Gentleman in my 
Family at leaſt. In order thereto, he gave his 
Son Education, and then put him to an At- 
torney : this entitled the young Fellow to dreſs 
out, and keep, what he call'd, good Compa- 
ny; theſe led him to Pleaſures, Gallantry, and 
many other Extravagancies ; in fine, the 'old 
Man broke his Heart; and the young one in a 
—— was utterly ruined. But how much 
at happier 
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happier would he probably have been, had he 


kept to his proper Sphere, and been a Coach- 
man too! It frequently happens, that honeſt 
induſtrious Men among the common Trades, 


as well as others, grow wealthy, and conſe- 


quently are ambitious of giving their Children 
Learning; now as theſe People have uſually 


but a very ſmall Share themſelves, they know 


little more of it than the Name : they ſend a 
Boy to School, and becauſe they hear him 
ſpeak hard Words, and ſee him hammering 


at a Latin Exerciſe, ſagely . conclude that he 


has Learning ; when 'it is fifty to one, that, 
comparatively ſpeaking, he knows nothing, 
It requires a great deal of Time, Diligence and 
Application for a Boy to become a good Gram- 
marian, tho' taught by the beſt Methods and 
the beſt Maſters; what then muſt be the 
Fate of thoſe who are under bad Teachers? 
and that there are ſome ſuch, I believe will not 


be diſputed. But ſuppoſing a Boy really ac- 
quires ſome Knowledge ; let us ſee of what 
Uſe it will be to him: his Father is perhaps 
a Baker, and it is convenient to him to bring 
his Son up to his own Hulacks ; what does 4 

| Baker 
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Baker want with Latin? nothing. Beſides, 
continued Diſuſe will make him forget it; or, 
ſhould he retain it, of what Uſe could it be to 
him, but to make him pedantic and ſelf- con- 
ceited? But perhaps upon the Preſumption 
that this Boy is a Scholar, the honeſt Baker, 
deſirous that his Son ſhould cut a F — 
ſends him to the Univerſity, and he becomes 
a Divine: but what Pity is it that a good Ba- 
ker ſhould be ſpoiled ? The innocent young 
Man, tho' ſpirited up by his fond miſtaken 
Parents, has perhaps no Talents, no Genius, 
no Intereſt ; what then muſt be his Fate? 
why=—he muſt drudge, and court, and wait 
his whole Life, and at laſt gain nothing, 
What can be more miſtaken than this Con- 
duct, and yet what more common? It may 
de urged, that theſe are Inſtances of illiterate 


Parents only, and that People in better Life 


know better things : now allowing that to be 
the Caſe, till as Parents of this Kind are very 
numerous, they ſtand in .great need of being 
ſet right, as the Errors they commit by this 
falſe Education are productive of meny Evils. 


x” ͤ 
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Every Nation 1 its Cuſtom of dividing the 
People into Claſſes. The Politeſſe of France 
divide them into Quality, Nobleſſe, Artificers 
and Peaſantry. England, a mix'd Govern- 
ment, and a trading Nation, have the Nobili- 
ty, Gentry, Mercantile or Commercial People, 
Mechanics, and Peaſantry. Were we to ſub- 
divide the People, we might run it to an Infi- 
| nity: to avoid Confuſion therefore, I will ſe- 
lect five Claſſes; vig. the Nobility, the Gentry, 
. the genteel Trades, all thoſe particularly which 
require large Capitals, the common Trades, 
and the Peaſantry. But tho for the Sake of 
Perſpicuity and Brevity, I confine my Obſer- 
vations to theſe, yet they may occaſjonally be 
applied to others; and tho London may in ge- 
neral be called the Scene of Action thro my 
whole Deſign, yet is it equally applicable to, 
and intended for, the Benefit of the whole 


Ne, 


gp. of Rank and 1 O are, I doubt, 
Placed in too high a Sphere for any Inſtruc- 
tions of mine to reach them ; or ſhould this 
Attempt 


ſame great End ! The Gifts of Fortune indeed 


fy our Blood. Hence it is we often ſee thoſe 


— 
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Attempt fall into their Hands, what Chance is 
there for its being uſeful to them, ſince they 
ſeem to have every Advanta ge, every Help at 
command. Still as true Wiſdom conſiſts in 
ſeeking Inſtruction wherever it can be found, 
and as the loweſt among Mankind may drop a 
Hint that may be uſeful to the higheſt, I will, 
with all due Deference and Reſpect, ventur 
to ſpeak my. Thoughts ; and if they reach the 
Ears of the Great, I dare hope, they will at 
leaſt commend the Deſign, if they cannot ap 
plaud the Execution. 


Human Natute (as daily Experience ſhewy 
us) is, in the general, alike in all, from the 
Prince to the Peaſant : the fame Weakneſſes 
attend us ; the ſame Paſſions torment us ; the 
ſame Diſeaſes kill us: all are the Work of 
ONE GREAT ART1sT! all are born for the 


are innumerably different; the Advantages of 
Education very many ; and as a Train of Vices 
corrupts our Manners, ſo a Succeſſion of Vir- 
tues may be ſaid to enoble our Birth and puri- 


X 2 + * exalted 
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exalted Virtues in the Great and Noble inhe- Nave 
rited by their Poſterity ; and hence too we whi 
often diſcover, even where Pains are taken to | 

conceal it, an inbred Dignity, a Mein and T 


Aſpect ſuperior to the Generality of Men. 
Still this Rule is by no Means univerſal ; for 
the ſame Experience ſhews us, that great Men 
can do little things ; even ſuch as the private 
and obſcure would be aſhamed of. And how 
"fo? becauſe Paſſion, not Reaſon, is their Guide. 
Parents then, we ſee, even of the higheſt Rank, 
under an indiſpenſable Obligation of regu- 
ing the Manners of their Children. Philo- 
dphers ſay, that all Paſſions are in all Men; 
but that their Predominance is unequal, and 
different in different Men: if ſo, the Great 
ſtand in moſt need of having them ſubdued, 
or at leaſt regulated, as the Power to indulge 
chem is greater in them than in others. But 
granting that Parents of Quality are convinced 
of theſe Truths, and take all the Steps already 
recommended for training up their Children in 
proper Decorum ; granting too, that they de- 
v wy _s for their real Advantage ; they 
have 
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have ſtill many things both to do and avoid 
1 are not common to all. , 


Their firſt Care muſt be to avoid Sycophants, 
Flatterers and Hypocrites; they are but too 
conſtant Attendants on the Great, and their 
Buſineſs is to diffuſe an imperceptible Poiſon 
(if I may be allowed the Metaphor) over both 
Parents and Children. Nothing is ſo amiable 
as Truth, nothing more deſirable, and yet no- 
thing more difficult to reach the Great. If a 
Nobleman has a Child whoſe Parts are weak, 
whoſe Genius is flow and ſhallow, it is un- 
doubtedly a Misfortune, but cannot be his 
Fault : the natural Blindneſs of Parents keeps 
them from ſeeing theſe Defects fo clearly as an» 
other ; but the unnatural, at leaſt unmanly Ar- 
tifices of the Flatterer totally prevent their ſee- 
ing them at all: and thus the noble Heir is miſ- 
takenly taught to think himſelf what Nature 
has forbid he ſhall ever be. | 


Another Care is, that Youth of Quality, who 
have Parts and Quickneſs, be not ſuffered to 
waſte the firſt Flower of their Age in Idleneſs: 

XZ it 
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it is a grievous Error, yet very common. I 
have already obſerved, that Parents who know 
nothing are injudiciouſly, and even anxiouſly 
follicitous to have their Children Scholars; ; 
and by a ſtrange reverſe Infatuation, Parents of 
Rank are often very indifferent about it. This 
Error is undoubtedly ſometimes owing to them- 
felves only by a ſupine Negligence i in their own 
natural Temper; but it is much oftener owing 
to the falſe Praiſes given by thoſe that have 
both the Parents and the Child's Ear. A 
young Heir ſoon knows the Title, Dignity and 
Eftate he is born to poſſeſs ; too ſoon does he 
know his Independence, and too apt is he to 
grow careleſs about his Learning on this very 
Account; but if to theſe Impediments be 
added imaginary Excellence and Knowledge, 
thro the daily Flattery of a Dependent, what 
is likely to be the Conſequence ? why, that 
he will remain ignorant his whole Life. For 
who will take Pains to learn, that is firmly per- 
ſuaded he knows enough already? and that 
many of our young Noblemen are trained up 
in this Diſpoſition, nobody, I believe, will de- 


ny: it is true that Time may convince them of 
their 
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their Error ; but it will then perhaps be tog 


late to recover what they have loſt. 


The Education of a Nobleman ſhould con- 
tain every thing that is both uſeful and orna- 


mental. As he is more conſpicuous than others, 
as he always ſtands on an Eminence, his Edu- 
cation ſhould be ſuch as may reflect a Luſtre 
on every one that beholds him. He is to be 
conſidered as a Pillar of the Laws, an Honour 
and an Ornament to the Age he lives in, To 


this End he is to ſtudy firſt, Languages; that 


is to fay, two of the dead ones, vig. Latin 
and Greek ; and-of the living ones, beſides his 
Mother-tongue, French at leaſt. The Learned 
diſagree very much as to the Variety of Lan- 
guages neceſſary to be acquired; ſome are of 


Opinion, that beſides theſe already named, 


Talian, Spaniſh, Portugueſe, and more yet, 


are becoming the Education of a great 


Man; and urge in their Favour, that the 
more Languages are gained, the more the 
Mind is enlarged ; others diſſent from this, 


and maintain, that a great Variety rather con- 


fuſes the Mind than otherwiſe ; that Latin 
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and Greek are indiſputably the Languages of 
all learned Men ; after thoſe, French, and at 
moſt Talian, are all that need be added, as 
every thing may be found in theſe, either ori- 
ginally or tranſlated into them : but they far- 
ther argue, that it is a great Waſte of Time, 
ſpent merely'in the Acquiſition of Languages, 
when fo many nobler Studies are to be pur- 
ſued ; Studies which at once ſtrike the Mind, 
and conſtitute true Science. This laſt Reaſon- 
ing has I think great Force ; but here for a 
Moment let me leave the Nobleman, to make 
an Obſervation on general Life. Lan guages, 
beſides being conſidered as general Parts of 
Education, are particularly neceflary in certain 


Circumſtances of Life. If one, whether for 


Education or Buſineſs, goes to reſide in Hol- 
land, France, Spain or Italy, it would be an 


Abſurdity not to attain the Language of the 


Country ; ſo if another is to be a Merchant, 
ſurely he ſhould not be a Stranger to the Lan- 
guage of his Correſpondents ; thus are theſe, 
and many other things more or leſs neceſſary, 
juſt as they are circumſtanced : and therefore 
ſhould Parents, beſides the Education they 

| beſtow 
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ſtow on their Children, as ſuited to their Sta- 
tion in general, join to it that which is neceſſa- 
ry in particular. But, to return; 


Next to Languages, a Nobleman is to learn 
Philoſophy, both Moral and Natural, and Ma- 
thematics; the ancient and modern Laws of 
our own Country; and the Cuſtoms, Laws 
and Manners of other Nations. He ſhould 
particularly be a Critic in our own Hiſtory, 
and our own Language ; becauſe they are 
what in real Life he will have moſt occaſion 
to exerciſe. To this ſolid Learning ſhould 
be added the Embelliſhments of polite Litera- 

ture, Poetry, Painting, and Muſic; and to 
compleat the Character, Dancing, Fencing, 
Riding and Architecture. Tho' this is going 
a conſiderable Way, it is much the leaſt Part 
of what ought reaſonably to be expected from 
him, confidering the Light he ſtands in. It is of 
great Conſequence that his Preceptor have a 
good Head ; but it is of much more that he 
has an honeſt Heart. He is to humanize his 
Pupil's Soul, and form him for all thoſe Ac- 
tons that will give give him a real, not a fin- 
| cied 
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cied Dignity. He ſhould raiſe in him an ar- 
dent Love of his own Country ; 3 but, as every 
other Nation has its Virtues as well as Vices, 
he ſhould at the ſame time avoid the cuſtoma- 
ry. Prejudice of allowing them nothing. 
While he is taught to think and act nobly, he 
ſhould be informed that the Knowledge, the 
Care and the Improvement of his Eſtate, are 


eflential Obligations, and ſuch as cannot be 


diſpenſed with. He muſt be eaſy of Acceſs, 
without which Truth will ſeldom reach his 
Ear ; nor will he be able to diſtinguiſh Merit 
from Demerit ; or know how to right the In- 
jured, or puniſh the Injurer, While he main- 


tains his Dignity, he muſt be ready to condeſ- -. 


cend to Inferiors with an humble Deportment 
where neceſſary ; and be taught to ſee and 
feel another's Woe : which nothing will more 
enforce, than convincing him of the Inſtabili- 
ty of all human Grandeur. His Dreſs and 
Behaviour ſhould be like his Quality, noble ; 
yet perfectly free from Affectation, Vanity and 
Pride. He muſt be taught to know, that tis 


not for himſelf alone he is to live, but, from 


the politeſt * a wiſe Condüct, and a 
| bene- 
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benevolent Heart, to diffuſe Pleaſure and Jo 
to all that know him. Vice and Virtue ar. 
to be placed before him in their genuine Light; 
and 1 Beauty of the one made a Contraſt to 
the Deformity of the other. While he is 
taught to diſtinguiſh Honour from Infamy, 
Nobility from Meanneſs, the utmoſt Care 
| ſhould be taken to ſhew him how much he 
would ſink beneath a Man, ſhould he become 
a Slave to any irregular Paſſion. He ſhould, 
for Example ſake, as well as his own, be in- 
ſtructed to ſhun every thing that is mean, baſe 
or vicious; and, in a word, be endowed with 
all thoſe Virtues that will make him generous, 
noble, wiſe and good. Much more might be 
ſaid on this occaſion, much more might be 
added; but as the Great are ſupplied with far 
abler Helps from other Hands, I will only add 
on this Head, that if the Admonitions here 
offered be reduced to Practice, every other 
Virtue, even the moſt heroic, will become fa- 
miliar and eaſy. | 


My next Topic is the Education of a young 
Lady of the firſt 3 ; from which, if the 
Courſe 
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Courſe of my Deſign did not make it neceſſary, 
I would gladly be excuſed: for as the moſt 
delicate Flowers require the tendereſt Treat- 
ment, ſo the conducting a Woman of Quality 
thro the firſt Stages, and uſhering her into the 
World, is of all others the niceſt Part to act. 
Still, as Nature and Reaſon are my Guides 
by them T1 hope to be enabled to offer ſome 
Aid, however ſmall, for the promoting this 


great End. 


As all Parents have a Right to exerciſe a 
proper Authority, ſo all Children, however 
high their Rank, ſhould be taught to obey, 
Great Spirits may think Obedience mean ; but 
Parents are to remember their Childrens Hap- 

pineſs is at ſtake : without Obedience they 
cannot regulate their Paſſions : and if not re- 
galated, they, have but little Chance for Hap- 
pineſs. Misfortunes with a Coronet, Misfor- 
tanes with a Coach and Six, are ſtill Misfor- 
tunes; and it is the Buſineſs of every Parent 
fo to conduct their Children, that they may 
on their part avoid them, or ſo to fortify them 
that they may bear them as they ought. But, 

| - : ay 
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as it is moſt agreeable to good Senſe, I will 
conclude that Parents of the higheſt Rank are 
convinced of this, and have employed the In- 
fant Age of their Children accordingly. What 
next is to be done? What Education is maſt 
proper for a young Lady of the firſt Quality? 
Such ſurely as will diſtinguiſh her from the 
Crowd ; ſuch as will more adorn her Mind, 
than the Jews the 1 wears adorn her Perſon. 


The Errors committed i in the Education of 
the Children of private Perſons are many, 
from the Parents educating them above their 
Rank ; ſtill there is one general Excuſe may 
be made for them, which is, that as the Turns 
of Fortune are ſometimes very great, they 
don't know what occaſion they may have for 
it. But in Perſons of Quality the Caſe is dif- 
ferent; they are already at the Summit, and 
their Education ſhould ſyit their Rank. As 
ſoon therefore as the firſt Stage is over, (not to 
mention what ſhe may have learnt during that 
Period) a young Lady's Time is to be eſteemed 
precious: Reading, Writing, Working, Dan- 

3 French, 1talian and Muſic are all to be 
N CT taught 


way 
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taught her; and that not ſuperficially, as is too 
much the Cuſtom; not ſo as to puzzle and 
confound her Underſtanding, but to enlarge 
and improve it. A certain Author ſays, that 
there is not a Man in a thouſand who reads 
well; if ſo, and Men aſſert a Superiority of 
Knowledge, it will be no unfair Concluſion to 
ſay, there is not a Woman in two thouſand 
that does: but I hope this Gentleman's Aſſer- 
tion is not true, and then the Concluſion falls 
of courſe. Still it is very certain, that much 
more is required to read our Mother- tongue 
well, than is commonly imagined ; and as that 
is really graceful, a young Lady ſhould be 
taught to ſet a great Value on it, To know 
the Words and their Meaning is not ſufficient ; 
ſhe muſt know the Pointing, the Emphaſis 
.and the Cadence; and ſhe muſt know too, 
how, in different Parts, and on different Sub- 
Jefts, to modify her Voice, or ſhe will never 
tead well. To read with Energy and Beauty, 
we ſhould know our Subject; and here the 
' Underſtanding is concerned ; this gain'd, we 
have nothing more to do but to keep cloſe to 
— for the greateſt Fault committed in 

- reading 
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reading is, the throwing ourſelves out of Na- 
ture. As I have formerly attended the Lec- 
tures of ſeveral public Profeſſors, I remember 
one who committed this Fault of throwing 
himſelf out of Nature, as I have juſt obſerved; 
when he read, he put on a Tone of Voice not 
his own; when he laid down his Paper to ex- 
plain what he had been reading, he was himſelf 
again; and thus was he in and out of himſelf, © 
if I may be allowed the Expreſſion, ten times 
in an Hour. And yet this was a Man of Let» 
ters, a Man of Science, a Philoſopher ! 


The Hand-writing of a young Lady ſhould 
have an eaſy Elegance in it; a Medium be- 
tween the Talian, which tho' beautiful to ſee 
is uſually wrote very flowly, and that Meanneſs 
of Hand too common in the Sex. Either of 
theſe Faults in a Lady's Hand-writing will ap- 
pear in their true Light, if we conſider that 
the Cuſtom of writing familiar Epiſtles is one 
of the moſt important Steps in her Education. 
Nothing tends more to open the Mind, nothing 
bids fairer for gaining a Knowledge of the 
World, next to the ſeeing it, than the giving 

and 
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and receiving one another's Thoughts with 
Freedom, in a virtuous Intercourſe of friend- 
ly Epiſtles. Now an evident Obſtacle to this 
is the Manner of Writing ; if a young Lady's 
Hand is a fine Talian, ſhe hates the Thoughts 
of writing a Letter, becauſe it will take up fo 
much Time; and if it be a bad Hand, ſhe ſays 
her Scrawl is ſo frightful, ſhe is aſhamed that 
any body ſhould ſee it. But there is another 
important Reaſon for familiarizing a young 
Lady to her Pen, which is that of writing cor- 
realy. For a fine Lady not to ſpell with 
exact Propriety, is frightful beyond Expreſ- 
fion ; but when ſhe has gained that, ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſes nothing till ſhe writes with Grammar, 
with Stile, and a ſuitable Turn of Expreſſion. 
Some, it is true, have by Nature a happier 
Turn this way than others, and may be ſaid to 
be born with a Talent for Writing ; but tho' 
this be granted, yet cettainly a great deal may 
be obtained by a due Care of their Education 
in this Point. | 


|  » Needleiwork is by no means bejow the 
D of a Woman of Quali therefore the 
55 as ſhould 
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ſhould certainly be taught it; for tho it may 
not be called a thing ſhe wants, yet the very 
Change of Employment is often a Pleaſure: 
beſides that the knowing it is really uſeful. I 
have ſeen a Woman of, Quality at her ſick 
Lord's Bed-fide, ſo far from being aſhamed to 


own ſhe could uſe a Neadle, that what things. 


of that kind were wanted during the Courſe of 
his Illneſs ſhe would let nobody do for him but 
herſelf; and thus at the ſame time that her 
Tenderneſs and Concern proved the Sincerity 
of her Affection, ſhe proved that it was not 


below her Quality to be notable too. 


Dancing I mention in 7 tho it is be 
leſs to recommend it here, not only becauſe I 
have elſewhere done juſtice to this Part of 
Education, but * —5 all are convinced of 
its Importance, as an Accompliſhment which 
ſtrikes the Beholder's Eye, and gives more or 
leſs favourable Impreſſions in proportion as we 
excel in it. But here, to avoid Error, the End 
of Dancing ſhould be remembered; that it is 
not ſo much for the ſake of ſhining at a Ball, 
(tho' that too may ſometimes be neceſſary) but 
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to give an eaſy Air and Grace to all the Mo- 


tions of the Body. 


* French, in its Purity and Perfection, is a great 
Ornament to a Lady's Education ; but that is 
not all : it is not only polite, but highly uſeful ; 
both as ſhe may have frequent occaſions to 
ſpeak it, and as there are many good Authors 
in that Language not yet tranſlated into ours. 


Halion and Muſic for a fine Lady ſhould be 
inſeparable ; for tho' it is allowed that our 
Muſic is vaſtly improved within half a Centu- 
ry paſt, yet the Critics in that way inſiſt, that 
Muſic in our Language is incapable of equal- 
ling the Talian, from the great Number of 
Conſonants it abounds with. | 


When a young Lady is advanced thus far, 


ſhe has certainly done a great deal ; but not 
enough. If ſhe is taught to think that the 
Great muſt be diſtinguiſhed by their ſuperior 
Knowledge, ſhe will be animated with a Deſire 
to acquire it ; and not fit down contented with 
an inferior Degree of it. Still, as deep Studies 

| and 
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and very cloſe Application ſeem by Nature 
more the Province of Men than Women, fo, 
have not urged the Study of the more learn- 
ed Languages; and will leave this Point to be 
determined by the Parents and Preceptors. 
Hiſtory, tis true, gives us many Examples of 
Queens and Ladies of every Rank, who were 
diſtinguiſhed for their great Learning. Sir 
Thomds More, High Chancellor of England, in 
a Letter to his Daughter, commends her for 
the Purity and Elegance of her Latin; and 
Madam Dacier, Daughter of Tanaquil Faber, 
is well known (beſides her other learned 
Works) to have tranſlated Homer from the 
Greek : but theſe are rare Examples, and ſuch 
perhaps as ſhould rather be admired than imi- 
tated. Nature, I think, points out to us, that 
the Education of a Woman ſhould rather be 
ſprightly than grave; thus polite Literature 


ſeems a fitter Study for a Lady than Syllogiſms 


in Logic. However, that a Lady of Quality 
may by no means be deficient, ſhe ſhould have, 
beſides what is already recommended, a Know- 
ledge of Arithmetic, Geography and Draw- 
ing; to which may, with great Propriety, be 
TN added, 
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added, at leaſt a general Acquaintance with 
Moral and Experimental Philoſophy. 


The Sketch here given is not to be conſi- 
dered as the Edifice, but the Ground-work, 
the Foundation alone; the Superſtructure is 
ſtill to be raiſed. In order thereto a young 
Lady is to be nicely directed what Language 
ſhe ſhould ſpeak, and what ſhun ; what ought 


to be her Sentiments, her Deportment and her 


Actions. But firſt ſhe 'ſhould be taught to 
know that the World has its Eyes upon her, and 
that in proportion as ſhe increaſes in Merit, ſo 


much nearer will ſhe approach to gaining uni- 
verſal Admiration and Eſteem. The Reaſon- 


ableneſs of this Admonition will appear, if it 
be confidered how many Actions we do un- 
worthy ourſelves, only becauſe we are unob- 
ſerved, or at leaſt think we are ſo; whereas 
by keeping our Attention awake, and conſi- 
dering ourſelves as always beheld, we hal 
. often bluſh at the very Approach of Vice and 
Folly, and: thus nobly fly from them. Yet 
this Conſideration of being beheld, tho! in itſelf 
0 Virtue, muſt be caref ully inculcated and gt 
7 


Sciences we are born to learn; Books and Men 
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ly diſtinguiſhed, leſt it degenerate into a vain 
Deſire of Applauſe : her Buſineſs is to deſerve 
Eſteem, but not to look for it. We often ſee 


a half-bred Player ſtare about him when he 
has finiſhed his Speech, as if he would beg a 
Clap, a Smile, or a Nod of Approbation; but 


we never ſee this in a thorough bred one; he 


attends to his Part, to his Buſineſs, and no- 


ching elſe; he knows that the beſt Way to ob= 
tain and ſecure Applauſe, is to deſerve it. 6 


I have faid a young Lady ſhould be nicely 
directed what Books ſhe is to read; indeed 
it is too nice a Matter for me to determine, 
Mr. Addiſon, in one of the Spectators, has, in 
a burleſque Way, given a Sort of Lady's Li- 
brary ; but I wiſh he had reverſed it, and told 
them ſeriouſly what Books would grace a La- 
dy's Cloſet, and improve her Mind, For my 
own Part I think nothing is more difficult, 


even among Men, than a proper Choice of 
Books. Wiſdom- and Virtue are the 


are the Channels to convey the Knowledge of 
them to us. Now moſt Parents give their 


0 

>. 
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Children ſome general Cautions againft bad 
Company, but Books are uſually thrown in- 
to one undiſtinguiſhed Heap : and tho' ſome 
perhaps are pointed out to us as good, we are 
not inſtructed to ſhun the bad; at leaſt they 
are ſtill open to our view. Witneſs the 
Swarms of lewd Plays, Poems and Romances, 
calculated to inflame the Minds, and corrupt 
the Hearts of the Readers : witneſs the Sophi- 
ſtry and falſe Reaſoning of many Writers, who 
take Pride in ſhewing how ingeniouſly they 
can deceive: witneſs the Loads of Lumber 
produced by thoſe, whoſe Talents have been 
miſtaken by making them Scholars without 
Genius: and witneſs too the Train of Trifles 
the. preſent Age abounds with. From this 
clear and rational View of the State of Books, 
is it not apparent how liable we are to be miſ- 
led? Trae it is, that we may read our whole 
Lives and learn nothing, nay far worſe than 
nothing; learn Vice, Etror and Impiety. 
Since then this Point is of ſuch Conſequence 
to all, thoſe in exalted Stations of both Sexes 
ſhould have very able and faithful Guides 


| herein; us from their Influence ſo much Good 
2 | of 
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or Bad muſt flow. Still I muſt beg leave ta 


caution Parents of the higheſt Quality, to ini 


print on their Childrens Minds and Hearts this 
Maxim, that all their Studies ſhould tend t& 
make them wiſe and good. Convinced of this, 
as they advance in Years, their own Judgment 
and Goodneſs of Heart will in great meaſure 
inſtruct them what to read, and what _— 


A young Lady ſhould be nant to — 
her Mother- tongue with great Clearneſs, Pu- 
rity and Elegance; nothing coarſe, mean or 
vulgar ſhould ever drop from her Lips; no- 
thing uncouth, ſtrained or affected; the on 
debaſes her Quality, and the other her Un- 
derſtanding. Great Ladies may perhaps think 
that their Greatneſs entitles them to ſay any 
thing; bat where this happens, it is certain- 
ly an Error in their Education; or at leaſt it is 
one in their Practice. There is yet a third Er- 
ror in Speech which Women of Rank ſhould 
carefully avoid; an Error conſiſtent with good 
Senſe, but good Senſe obſcured ; that of catch- 


ing every new-coin'd Word. The Engliſh be- 


ing a Wing Language, is ſubject to great Va- 
T4 riations 
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riations and Changes, but is now deſervedly 
eſteemed in high Perfection, as it is certainly 
ſtronger, more expreſſive, and more copious 
than heretofore. - Still there is Reaſon to fear, 
that every Change is not an Amendment; and 
if it be, a Lady ſhould not be the firſt to adopt 
it: yet ſo it happens, that a Deſire to appear 
wiſe and learned ſometimes makes them over- 
ſhoot themſelves, and thus by aiming too high. 
„ ee enge | 


wt The Sentiments of a young Lady of Quali- 
ty ſhould be noble, virtuous and pure. While 
the is ſurrounded with external Grandeur, ſhe 
muſt be taught to ſupport a Dignity of Mind, 
without which, all her Pomp will be mere 
Farce and Pageantry, and only tend to in- 
flame her Vanity; the muſt be taught to know, 
that the nobleſt Sentiments are thoſe which 
inſpire her with a Love of Virtue; and to be 
truly great, ſhe muſt condeſcend frequently to 
revolve in her Mind the Hardſhips, Sorrow, 
Pain and Sufferings of the various States be- 
neath her: above all, ſne muſt be taught to 
maintain a ſpotleſs Innocence; and live in a 
Cui . conſtant 
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conſtant Reſolution to ſuffer any thing, hows 
ever great, rather than diſgrace her Birth and 
Quality by an Action m of herſelf. 


Her Deportes muſt: anfives her Quality; 
and be elevated, majeſtic and noble; ſuch as 


will ſtrike us with Awe, at the ſame time that 
we ſee in it a Complacency and Affability 
which charms us : ſuch as will not ſuffer even 
the moſt bold and abandoned to offer the leaſt 
Indecency or Rudeneſs, at the ſame time that 
it diſcovers a Heart ſuſceptible of the tendereſt 
Impreſſions. An eaſy Grace, a lively, chear- 
ful Air ſhould accompany all ſhe fays and does; 
but leſt this ſhould degenerate into Levity, 
ſhe muſt be inſtructed — IS 
great Ornament ia Ty 2081 


Her Actions id. 425 8 — 
to others Happineſs and her own; ſuch as 
will reflect a Luſtre on herſelf, and attract the 
Beholders of them to an unfeigned Eſteem for 
her: Generoſity, Benevolence, Charity and 
Humility, accompanied with a Sweetneſs of 
b ns alternately prevail: and if the 


Diſtreſſes 
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Diſtreſſes of others ſometimes intrude too far 
por her, (which from their great Severity 
they are apt to do) let her not add Miſery to 
Miſery, by dropping the Air of her Counte- 
nande, or iſe any Bitterneſs of Expreſſion at 
neee | 


5 Ie pere laboured to ſhew what Educa- 
non is neceffary to adorn a Woman of Quali- 
ty and will leave it to abler Pens to refine, to 
Exerc, and improve it. What I hope and 
Wich is, that the Plan here laid down may be 
 deemied natural, practicable, and no way re- 
pughane to good Senſe : nothing ſtoical, wild, 
or romantic; nothing in ſhort, (allowing for 
the Difference of Genius, Health, and other 
Circumſtances) but what every Woman of 
Quality may and ought to be. But before I 
Nuit this Head, I cannot help remarking how 
ünjuriouſſy Men often think and ſpeak of the 
Cuptvities of the other Sex. If all be true 
thac they urge, (which with ſome is ſtill a 
Doubt) dt the Underftandings of Women are 
wenker than thoſe of Men, yet it by no means 
ee excluding them from Education. 


Nature 
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Nature indeed ſeems to have formed the Men 
ſtrong in Mind and Body, that they may labour 
either with their Underſtandings or their Limbs 
as Occaſion requires; the Women more ten- 
der, for Employments of a gentler Kind: thus 
each have their ſeveral Provinces: allowing then 
the Woman to be the weaker Veſſel, that is, 
neither her Frame nor Faculties ſo ſtrong as 
the Man's, does it imply that ſhe has 10 
Strength, no Faculties at all? by no Means. 
Experience ſhews us that the Sex have Wit, 
Judgment, and a Capacity to learn; how then 
can we juſtify our too general Neglect of them? 
But this Error is of great Conſequence even to 
ourſelves. If our Love for the Sex extends 

no farther than a groſs Senſe, we miſs our Aim 

if we expect to find Happineſs ; or if we go ſo 

far as to conſider them uſeful in their domeſtic 


Capacity, that will not ſecure to us the agree- 


able : good Senſe, and good Temper, 
more or leſs by Education, ſhould be every 
Man's View in a Partner for Life ; and where 
ſhall we find them, if their Education be 
univerſally neglected? A rational Man ſhould 

n cChuſe 
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chuſe a rational Companion; but how will 
ſuch be found, if Pains are taken to keep 
them ignorant? Thus it is evident that we are 
injuring ourſelves, and Poſterity too, by this 
unworthy Treatment of the Sex. Still it ſeems 
reaſonable, that as Men are to bear the Burden 
of Buſineſs, they ſhould have ſuperior Educa- 


tion, as well as ſuperior Strength; therefore 


the only thing here contended for is, that every 
Woman ſhould have her Mind improved, her 
Underſtanding enlarged by ſuch an Education 
as'is beſt ſuited to her Condition in Life : ſuch 
an one, in ſhort, as will make her laſtingly 
pleaſing by being both uſeful and agreeable. 


The Tranſition from the Nobility to the 


Gentry is very eaſy; for whatever Difference 
there may be as to Rank and Title, it is cer- 
tain that many private Gentlemen have equal 
Ability to educate their Children as they pleaſe. 
The Plan then already laid down for the Edu- 
cation of a Nobleman, will in general hold 
good here. The eldeſt Son, to whom our 
Laws give the Eſtate, ſhould reſemble our 

. < young Nobleman as nearly as may be; not 
| from 


, 
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geen a vain Deſire of being equal to him, (tho 
it is the Way to make him ſo) but from a 
laudable Ambition of being excell'd by none 
in Learning and Virtue. Still there will ſome- 
times be great Difficulty to perſuade young 
Gentlemen who are thus ſituated to apply 
themſelves to Study : the early Knowledge 
they have of the Fortune they are to inherit 
makes them giddy; and they leave Study to 
their younger Brothers, What then is to be 
done? Parents muſt diſcard their outward 
Fondneſs for their Children, to prove their in- 
ward Affection; for how can they be ſaid to 
love them, while they ſuffer them to live in 
Ignorance ? how can they be ſaid to love Vir- 
tue, yet lead their Children into Vice? Pa- 
rents then muſt do violence to themſelves, 
they muſt be in earneſt, and conſider that the 
Education of their Children is an indiſpenſable 
Obligation. Parents, whatever be their For- 
tune, muſt exert a due Authority over their 
Children ; muſt ſhew them they are ſerious, 
and convince them that they will not be trifled 
with. Dr. Buſby, the famous Maſter of Weft- 
minſter School, is ſaid to have made more emi- 

nent 
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nent Scholars than any Man of his Time; the 
Reafon is obvious, he was in earneſt; his 
Scholars durſt not trifle their Time away, or 
neglect their Studies: whether or no he car- 
ried it with fo nice a Hand as never to err by 
his Rigour, I will not preſume to determine; 
but if he did, it is no Matter-of Surpriſe, ſince 
every Man is liable to Error. Whoever con- 
fiders the Depravity of our Nature, how pro- 
penſe we are to love Eaſe, and fly from La- 
bour, will be convinced that Boys ſtand in 
need of every Help to make them diligent. 
The Authority of the Parents, the Authority 
of the Maſters, a Senſe of their Duty, and a 
pleaſing Proſpect of Reward by the Acquiſi- 
tion of Knowledge, muſt all combine to en- 
force their Compliance : and happy will it be 
for them if they can all produce the deſired 
Effect. But it will be happier till, if the 
joint Endeavours of Parents and Teachers can 
create in Boys a Love for Study, and an ardent 
Defire to gain Knowledge: then it is we ſec 
them go to their Book with as much Alacrity 
as they go to Dinner; then it is we ſee them 
ſtriving to excel; and the Knowledge they 
3 
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gain from a Love of Learning, makes thom 


ſprightly and happy in themſelves and pleaſing 
to all that fee them. Befides, this Turn of 


Mind has ſomething in it ſo promiſing, that it 
is what every thinking Parent would wiſh far, 
and ſhould earneſtly ſtrive to inculcate; yet he 
muſt not be ſurpriſed if he does npt always 
find it; and indeed Experience ſhews us, that 
it is generally neceflary to govern Children 
with a tight Rein: for early Indulgence does 
them incredible Miſchief; in particular, it 


gives them a Reluctance for 99 5 very hard 


to be conquered. 


When theſe firſt Difficulties are got over, 


Parents ſhould then apply themſelves to their | 


Childrens Underſtanding ; the joining Reaſon 
and Authority together will give double Weight 
to their Injunctions. Suppoſe then a Father 
addrefling his Son, let us ſee what Reaſon will 
dictate ; Do you know, my Dear, why; you 


go to School? why I engage you in Study, 


and threaten you ſo ſeverely if you neglet 
« it? is it for my Sake, think you? or is it be- 
* cauſe I take Pleaſure in giving you Pain? 


© NOz 
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no; it is for your Sake alone that I thus 
4 urge your Obedience. Providence has made 
* me the Inſtrument of your Being; therefore, 
« as your natural Guardian, I am accountable 
_ © for your Education: Learning is the Road 
« to Knowledge; Knowledge will lead you to 
« Virtue; and Virtue to Happineſs. Need 
« you then any other Inducements to learn 
© the Duty you owe to me, and the Advan- 
et tages that will accrue to yourſelf ? no ſurely; 
“J truſt you will want no other Motive.” Is 
not this Method both rational and natural? 1 
think it is undeniably ſo; and that, by theſe 
eaſy Means, Parents may, in general, promiſe 
themſelves great Comfort in their Children by 
guiding them as they ſee proper. Children, 
if moulded while young, readily yield, like 
Max, to the Impreſſion; yet now they are 
merely paſſive: but when Reaſon gains Strength, 
when they ſee their Parents acting with a ge- 
nerous Affection for their Good alone, then it 
is that they are animated with a Love of Duty, 
and with a Deſire to become every thing that 
they would have them be. 


Every 
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Every Gentleman of Fortune ſhould certain- * 
ly give all his Sons the Education of Gentle- 
men; and therefore the younger Brothers are, 
in the fundamental Points of Education, to ac- 
company the eldeſt : but tho this be granted 
in general, yet there are certain particular Rules 
to be obſerved ; ſome one Point to be except- 
ed againſt, another to be purſued, with many 
other things, according as Circumſtances vary, 
all which require the Parents Attention, I have 
juſt obſerved, that the Foundation of their. 
Learning ſhould in all the Sons be becoming 
the Stock they ſpring from: but the eldeſt 
muſt be graced with every Ornament, He 
muſt be taught to know, that poſſeſſing a For- 
tune ſuperior to his Brothers, obliges him to 
acquire ſuperior Qualifications, He is to con- 
ſider himſelf as one deſigned to do Honour to 
his F amily,, and to his Country ; and be con» 
vinced, that if he neglects to cultivate his 
Mind, he will be a Diſgrace to both. 


Parents of this Claſs have, with regard to 
their younger Sons, two Ore things to 
Z do: 
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do: firſt, they are carefully to attend to ar 
Genius, Temper, and Inclinations; and next 


they are to reſolve on an Employment ſuited 


to them: this ſettled, they are to purſue their 
Education accordingly. The three learned 
Profeſſions, Divinity, Law, and Phyſic, require 
not only deep Erudition, but require too a Spe- 
cies of Learning proper to each; beſides, as 
theſe are Employments of the moſt ſerious 
Nature, and of the moſt weighty Conſequence, 
not to give them all the Qualifications that hu- 
man Wit is capable of attaining, is ſurely a 
grievous Error. Vet are there ſometimes o- 
ther Errors too material to paſs unobſerved : 
not thoſe of the Head, but of the Heart. It is 
in general hoped, that where due Care is taken 
in forming the Manners, the natural Corrup- 
tion of the Heart may be corrected ; but where 
that is neglected, or our Endeavours to effect 
it prove fruitleſs, which, it is to be feared, they 
ſometimes will, the utmoſt Care ſhould be 
taken in the Choice of an Employment for 
Life. It is a Rule in Life, that where we can- 
not do any great Good, we ſhould do no Harm; 
and ey it ſhould be a Rule with Parents 
b "i | to 
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to place their bad Children, if they are ſo un- 
happy as to have any, as remote from Mi- 
chief as poſſible. Now to apply this to the 
Matter in hand, we muſt obſerve, that to fill 
up theſe important Stations with all their juſt 
Requiſites, we muſt not only have 4 ſound 
Education, and a clear Head; but we muſt 
alſo have an upright Heart: that is, we muſt 
reſolve to baniſh every ſiniſter Aim, and have 
no Views but thoſe of Juſtice, Probity and Ho- 
nour. To what muſt we aſcribe the general 
Reproaches thrown with ſo much Freedom on 
Profeſſions which have in their Nature the 
ſrongeſt Claim to Reſpect, as their Founda- 
tion is Virtue, Truth and Juſtice; but to the 
corrupted Channels the Stream paſſes thro'? 
For tho Mens Judgments frequently err, and 
falſe Conſtructions are often put on the beſt 
Actions; yet it is to be feared the Complaints 
are ſometimes but too juſt. Men ſtrongly 
tempted by irregular Paſſions, whether Pride, 
Avarice, Revenge, or others, will naturally in- 
cline to gratify them: hence then appears the 
Neceſſity, in theſe Profeſſions particularly, of 
well- regulated Hearts: that on one ſide no 

2 2 Injury 
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Injury may be done, and on the other, that no 


.» Cenſure may be juſtly incurred. 


It is to be preſumed that the younger Sons 
of every Gentleman's Family (unleſs. by any 
lateral Means they have an independent For- 
tune) are to engage in ſome Profeſſion or Em- 
ployment, in order to their Advancement in 
the World; and it is perfectly right that they 
ſhould : for by this means they may not only 
fill up their Time like reaſonable Creatures, 
but become capable of doing Honour to ſome 
Profeſſion, be uſeful to Mankind in general, 
and often raiſe a Fortune equal to their elder 
Brother. Now beſides the learned Profeſſions; 
the Sea, the Army, and the Exchange, with 
many others needleſs to enumerate, are open 
for them to engage in ; and hence farther ap- 
pears not only the Neceflity of conſidering 
their Fortune, but attending to their Genius, 
Temper and Inclinations. 


Nothing is f more talked of than the Neceſ- 
ſity of conſulting our Childrens Genius; and 
1 think verily there is nothing ſo little under- 
815 ſtood, 
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ſtood, or ſo little attended to. I know that 
many People ſay, there is nothing more eaſy to 
diſcover than the Genius of Children; but if 
we view the continual Errors committed in 
this Point, we ſhall have reaſon to think other- 
wiſe. What is more evident than a general 
Partiality of Parents to their Children? and 
what will naturally be the Conſequence of it ? 
certainly a falſe Eſtimation of their Capacity. 
However, difficult as I think this Knowledge 
is to be obtained, either from general Partiali- 
ty, Want of Penetration, or the natural Incon- 
ſtancy of Youth ; yet let us not throw aſide out 
Attention, nor wildly give up our Children to 
Chance; but rather let us improve the Reaſon” . 
Providence- has endowed us with, ang labour 
to draw ſuch Concluſions as will moſt conduce 
to their real Happineſs. To act therefore with 
Judgment in this weighty Matter, Parents muſt 
not, becauſe a Boy ſays he will go to Sea, im- 
mediately ſend him ; nor becauſe another ſays 
he will be a Soldier, directly buy him a Com- 
miſſion. One perhaps only wants to get away 
from his Studies, and the other thinks it a fine 
kung to wear a laced Coat, Youth is natu- 

Z 3 rally 
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rally giddy, and what they like to- day, they 
will often diſlike to-morrow ; Parents there- 
fore 'would be grievouſly miſtaken, were they 
to take every Start of Fancy, every premature 
Requeſt of their Children for Genius. Still it 
15 certain that they have many Ways of diſco- 
vering what they are capable of, and what they 
are inclined to; therefore our Prudence and 
Judgment are to go hand in hand with theſe 
Diſcoveries. © For Inſtance: if we ſee a Boy 
of intrepid: Courage, loving, ſeeking, and en- 
during Hardſhips, and dwelling with Delight 
vn maritime Affairs, at the ſame time that he 
Has virtuous” Diſpoſitions, and both. loves and 
applies to his Books; we need not heſitate to 
breed him to the Sea. So if we are convinced, 
that another ſeeks a Commiſſion from true Ho- 
Hour and Courage, and from an ardent Defire 
to ſerve his King and Country, we may encou- 
rag e his laudable Ambition; but if we diſco- 
ver that his Motives are thoſe of being conſpi- 
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part of his Time away, and raking and gaming 
another part; if we ſee too, that his only 


* is the Fear of having occaſion to fight 
_ we 
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we ſhould certainly reject his Requeſt, and 
oblige him to apply another way: nay more, 
we ſhould convince him how mean a Soul he 
muſt have, to ſeek ſo inglorious a Life. In 


like manner, if we ſee a Boy whoſe Head is 


manifeſtly turned for Buſineſs, whoſe Caſt of 
Temper. argues Method in every Action, we 
may pretty. ſafely conclude we hit his Genius, 
by making him a Merchant. But there is a 


capital Miſtake Parents frequently commit, 


that is, their being influenced by ſome oblique - 
Intereſt ; which often tends to ruin their Chil- 


dren. For Example : the Family has a Living 


in their Gift, and a Boy muſt be bred a Clergy- 
man on purpoſe to fill it : or there is an Uncle 
a Biſhop, therefore the Nephew. muſt be a 
Biſhop too ; tho' perhaps he has no more Ge- 
nius nor Chance for it, than he has of being 
Emperor of Morocco. Thus another, who 
would have been an Adept in the Mathema- 
tics, and have done Honour to the Science, 
or whoſe Sprightlineſs would have made a 
Figure in polite Literature, is cramp'd with 
the Study of the Law ; not becauſe he likes it, 
but becauſe it is a Profeſſion that may raiſe 
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him to be a Judge perhaps a Lord Chancel- 
lor: tho' he has as little Chance for either as 
the Clerk to a Juſtice of Peace. A third in 


Nature's ſpite is made a Phyſician, only be- 


cauſe his Parents have ſeen a Mead, a Hulſe, 
or a Wilmot ſtanding at the Top of the Pro- 
feſſion; and therefore conclude their Son will 
have equal Genius and equal Merit. 


Here then it is evident, that Parents are 
often miſtaken, not only by Inattention to the 
Genius of their Children, but by over-rating 
their Parts; by fixing a Profeſſion for them, 

perhaps as ſoon as they are born, or by blun- 
dering them into an Employment which their 
Education is not equal to. On this laſt Point 
let me explain myſelf. Suppoſe I have. not 
 over-rated a Boy's natural Parts; ſuppoſe too 
that I have at great Expence kept him at 

School for ten Years ; it does not from hence 
follow that he is learned: I muſt know if he 
has applied and improved theſe Years to his 
real Advantage ; that is, whether his Learn- 
ing is deep or ſuperficial; I muſt know too 
the Tenor of his Studies, for even of thoſe 


who 


# 
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who are very diligent, all Parts of 
are not equal Favourites,; ſome are ſprightly, 
ſome grave, ſome in ſhort more ſtriking to 
them than others: laſtly, I muſt know if the 
Nature of his Education be adapted to the Em- 
ployment I am about to engage him in, With- 
out Attention and Regard to theſe Circume- 
ſtances, it will be impoſſible to keep clear of 
Error in the Diſpoſal of our Children for Life; 
and as not only themſelves, but Society too, 
muſt feel the good or bad Effects of our Choice, 
it is of the higheſt Conſequence that TRIER 


cious. 


But Genius is not the only thing to be 5h 
fidered in the fixing our Sons for Life, Mr. 
Pope has a Poſition; * which does not tally 
with general Obſervation ; for according to 
him there will hardly be a Man in ten thous 
ſand qualify'd for the Station he is in. True 
Genius is, I think, but rarely to be met with; 
plain natural good Senſe, carefully improved by 


One Science only will one Genius fit; 
do vaſt is Art, ſo narrow human Wit. 
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Education, will certainly enable the Generality 
of Men to become Proficients in any ſingle 
Art or Science: that is, as by well directed 
Steps they are capable of acquiring great Per- 
fection in one Way, ſo would they have been 
equally perfect had their Steps been directed 
another Way. Our Defects in general are not 
ſo much owing to the Want of Parts, as to 
the Want of cultivating them; hence appears 
that amazing Weakneſs in ſome Parents, in 
ſhewing a Boy as a Prodigy, when every other 
Eye can fee there is nothing uncommon in 
him; and hence too appears the Folly of 
others in neglecting thoſe Improvements fo 
ey neceſſary for him. 


From what has beek here advanced it is 


pretty evident, that a young Gentleman of mo- + 


derate Parts well improved, is capable of be- 
coming whatever is pointed out for him, pro- 


vided he is diligent. But here it is my earneſt 
Requeſt, that Parents reſolve to make their 


Children happy ; and this they cannot do but 


by complying in ſome meaſure with their Tem- 


per and Inclinations; for it is on this chiefly 
| their 
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their Felicity depends. The ſame Boy (as . 


obſerved before) would become an Ade 
either in This or That Employment, but it is 


perhaps one only that will make him happy: 


therefore it is not always Genius, but Inclina- 
tion, that requires our Regard. | 2 


The ſeeming Reſemblance of Genius and 
Inclination may make ſome People take them 
for the ſame thing. Genius is à natural Gift, 
a Power in the Soul to do what another, with- 
out that Genius, cannot do: Inclination is a 


natural Propenſity to purſue ſome certain Em- 


ployment, whether we have Genius to exe- 


cute it or not. We are told of Cicero, that no 


Man had a ſtronger Inclination to be a Poet 
than himſelf; yet with all his great Abilities 
he had not a Genius for it. So in our own 
Times, we have ſeen Men with the greateſt 
Itch of Writing produce nothing that argued 
Genius: ſome fond of Muſic almoſt to Di- 
ſtraction, without a Power of acquiring it : 
and others with a Paſſion for Painting, whoſe . 
Genius amounted to nothing more than to 
dawb. On the other hand, there are Men poſ- 
ſeſſed 
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ſeſſed of Genius, but devoid of Inclination ; fo 
true is it, that however ſimilar they appear, 
they are really diſtin in themſelves, ſome- 
times very near to, at other times very diſtant 
from, one another. But to return to our Sub- 
jet. As we have obſerved, that uncommon 
Genius is not to be always expected, and 
as we have ſhewn, that general good Capacity 
ſeldom is wanting; nothing more remains but 
to learn what Employment will ſuit our Sons 
Temper and Inclinations, and then compleat 
their Education accordingly. For ſurely it is 
wrong to inſiſt on a Boy's applying to the Law, 
when the Delight of his Soul is the Study of 
Phyſic and the Knowledge of Nature, Or is it 
not wrong to pin another down to the Study of 
Divinity, when Commerce engroſſes his whole 
Attention ; or his dauntleſs Heart burns to tra- 
verſe the Ocean? and is it not equally wrong 
to make a Boy a Merchant, who delights in 
the Study of the Law ? moſt certainly. Theſe 
therefore are the things we muſt attend to, 
| theſe the general Steps to be taken or avoided ; 
and as none but general Rules can be laid 

| | down, 
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down, the particular Exceptions every Pa- 
rent's Judgment muſt ſupply. 


A young Lady of the ſecond Rank comes 
next under my Conſideration: but as I have 
dwelt pretty largely on the Woman of Quali- 
ty, I have not occaſion to ſay much here. 
One material Diſtinction to be made in a Lady, 
of this Claſs is, whether the is an only Child, 
an Heireſs, no Brother in the way to enjoy, 
the Eſtate ; or whether ſhe is only a younger 
Child, and is to ſhare the Fate of her younger. 
Brothers or Siſters. In the firſt Caſe, I would. 
recommend that her Education approach ta- 
that of a Woman of Quality, ſince it is highly: 
probable ſhe will become one ; at leaſt if her- 

Education, Conduct and Deportment corre- 
ſpond with thoſe of ſuperior Rank, ſhe will 
always be Company for them: but, in the 
other Caſe, that is, where a Brother ſweeps 
away the Eſtate, it is certain that her Educa- 
tion need not be ſo brilliant, nor ought to be ſo 

expenſive as in the firſt. Vet let not this damp 

a young Lady's Spirits; I do not mean to make 

her leſs' happy, nor recommend the leaſt Ne- 
glect 
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gle& of her; far from it. A State Coach 
with three Footmen anſwers no better than 
a plain Coach with one, for all the Purpoſes of 
a Coach: and a Diamond Necklace keeps a 
Lady no warmer than a Necklace of inferior 
Value. Thus it is with the Education of a 
Woman of Quality; it is in ſome meaſure 
merely ornamental, without being eſſential to 
her Happineſs. Still it is fit it ſhould be ſo. 
When the Superſcription of a Letter begins 
with Her Grace, or Right Honourable, when 
a Coach or Chair appears with a Coronet, 'tis 
fit that due Deference and due Diſtance be ob- 
ſerved; and to ſecure this, 'tis fit that her 
Education have a ſuitable Dignity. But, as I 
have juſt obſerved, this is not eſſential to her 
Happineſs: and if thoſe in private Life, and 
of moderate Fortunes, aim at equalling theſe 
either in external Appearances, or in too exalt- 
ed an Education, they are pretty ſure of run- 
ning into Error; for Happineſs much depends 
on an Education ſuited to our Condition in 
Life. Thus while I eſteem it a Misfortune 
for a Woman of Rank not to appear to the 
utmoſt Advantage, it ſeems no leſs a Misfor- 

tune 
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tune for a young Lady in private Life vainly to 
aſpire at equalling her. 


Still I warmly urge, that no contemptuous 
Neglect be ſhewn her; let her be taught as. 
thorough a Knowledge of her Mother-tongue 
as if ſhe were a Princeſs; let her too write; 
and dance, and ſpeak French to Perfection: 
Muſic too I recommend, but not to Perfection. 
Here; I am afraid, my Readers will ſtart, and 
think that either the Author or the Printer has 
committed an Error ; but a little Patience, and 
we ſhall, I hope, underſtand one another. 
When we conſult a Phyſician, or a Council, 
they take the Fee and give us their Opinion; 
which Opinion we may either reject or follow 
as we pleaſe. When I ſet out in this Under- 
taking, I declared myſelf not a Lawgiver, but 
an Adviſer ; as ſuch then let me be conſidered. 
| ſpeak my Mind freely, and like an honeſt 
Lawyer give my Opinion honeſtly ; where the 
Advice is good, follow it; where erroneous, 
reject it: thus ſhould all reaſonable People do, 
taking along with them this Caution, not to -- 
condemn raſhly and precipitately, but weigh 

ey | the 
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the Matter well; and neither laviſhly beſtow / 
unjuſt Praiſes, nor unfairly rob Merit of its 
Due. This premiſed, I return to my Subject. 
It is very certain, that a young Lady of this 
Claſs ſhould learn Muſic; it gives her a ſpright- 
ly pleaſing Air; it is a fine Relaxation from 
more ſerious Employments; and it greatly con- 
' tributes to keep up a Chearfulneſs thro' the 
whole Family: but I would not have her am- 
bitious to excel; and I think Parents ought 
not to covet it. To attain Muſic to great Per- 
fection, and to ſtudy the 7:a/an for that Pur- 
poſe, is a Work of great Labour, Time and 
Expence; too much by far to gain what at 
laſt amounts to no more than an Amuſement. 
Ladies of great Rank and Fortune have every 
thing at their Command, therefore ſhould 
aim at Perfection in all they undertake ; but 
thoſe in more private Life, have certainly other 
things to do. They are, by all the Rules of Pru- 
dence, to be taught to work : they ſhould be 
taught to know too, that they muſt reduce 
their Theory to Practice. They are to ſtoop 
likewiſe.to domeſtic Cares; whereby they will 
often be enabled to boaft a Happineſs which 


greater 
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greater Ladies are Strangers to. But ſuppoſing 
that either to gratify herſelf or her Friends ſhe 
engages deeply in the Study of Muſic; Parents 
are here often cajoled out of their Money, and 
their Senſes too, by their Daughter's fancied 
Excellence: and the ſame Man that is laviſh | 
in his Praiſes to the fond Father's Face, will 
perhaps in the very next Company ſwear the 
Girl ſqueaks like a Pig. There is a great deal 
of Infincerity, nay the groſſeſt Flattery, at- 
tends this kind of Study ; and Parents in ge- 
neral have need of better Eyes than comman 
to ſee thro it. However, not to injure the 
young Lady's Capacity, I will grant that-ſhe 
really does excel: till I fay, her Time might 
have been much better employed in acquiring 
more uſeful Knowledge : ſuch as is properly 
ſuited to her Station. There are yet other 


Inconveniencies attending this Study when a 


Lady excels, or has the Reputation of it ; that 
of expoſing both her and the Parents to a great 
deal of gay Company at leaſt, if no worſe; ſuch 


as tends to diſſipate the Mind, to ſhut. out Re- 


flection, and thereby check or prevent the 


Knowledge of more weighty Obligations: and 
2 A2 it 
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it often likewiſe expoſes them to a great deal 
of ill-timed Expence : which, as every Day's 
Experience ſhews us, frequently does great 
Harm, but ſeldom any Good. 


t is certain that every populous Place, eſpe- 


cially a polite City like London, ought to have 


ſome Entertainments of this Kind ; and Per- 
ſons of Quality and Fortune ſhould give due 
Encouragement to them, as the Performers 
make it their Bread, and labour their whole 
Lives to excel, that they may give them the 
utmoſt Entertainment in their Power : all this, 

I ay, is highly reaſonable, if reaſonably uſed. 
But will not a Concert, an Opera, or an Ora- 
torio always furniſh this? moſt certainly. 1; 
it worth a young Lady's' while, whoſe For- 
tune perhaps will be but ſcanty, to conſume a 
great deal of Time and Money, and at laſt fall 

5 ſhort of a Stage- performer? by no Means: 
any more than it is an Honour to a Man of 
Quality to be called the firſt Fiddle in the 
Kingdom ; or for a Gentleman to boaſt that 


* he can 25 his Coachman at . 
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If to the Steps already laid down of a young 
Lady's Education of this Rank be added Arith- 
metic, Drawing, and Geography, I think 
every thing will be done that her Parents need 
wiſh; and enough, if well improved, to 
enable her to make a very advantageous Fi- 
gure. Still ſhe ſhould be taught to know 
that this is only learning the Road; and ſhe 


and an Attention to her own Actions, are to 


deep or learned Studies, which probably would. 
only make her affected or pedantic ; make her 
a Pain to herſelf, and diſguſtful to all who 
converſe with her, particularly her own Sex. 
Knowledge does not conſiſt in Words, but in 
Things; and a Language, merely as a Language, 
conveys only the Knowledge of Words. If 
on this Foundation, and with theſe Materials, 
ſhe builds with Care, with Diligence and Judg- 
ment, I dare affirm, that theſe alone will fur- 


happy. 


Aa 2 I am 


herſelf, with theſe Guides, is to take care not 
to go wrong: good Company, good Books, 


compleat her. She ſhould not aim at more 


niſh her with every Means of being wiſe and 
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I am now to treat of the third Claſs of 
People, the Men of Trade and Commerce, 
in which I comprize the Merchants, and all 
thoſe that are uſually diſtinguiſhed by the Epi- 
thets of genteel Trades and good Buſineſſes: ſuch 
as require Figure, Credit, Capital, and many other 
Circumftances to conduct and ſupport them. 
But J confeſs there is no ſmall Difficulty here- 
in. In ſome Countries the Gentry and the 
Men of Trade are as diſtin& People as if each 
were a Kingdom by itſelf : England, a trading 
Nation, connects more cloſely the whole Body 
of the People; links them, as it were, in one 
continued Chain, and brings them nearer to 2 

Level. The Man of Trade marries the Daugh- 
ter of the Gentleman; the Gentleman the 
Tradeſman's Daughter : and again, the Gentle- 

man makes his Son (the younger at leaſt) a 
Man of Trade. Hence ariſes the Difficulty of 
feparating them; nor can it indeed be altoge- 
"ther. done. The Reputation and Value of 
Trade has convinced Gentlemen of the Uſe- 

fulneſs and Neceſſity of an Alliance with it; 

_ng Trade is greatly indebted to the many and 
great 
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great Fortunes thrown into it from the Pro- 
duce of Eſtates : thus are they blended and in- 
terwoven ; and thus are they become recipro- 
cally beneficial. Still, according to the gene- 
ral State of things, regarding the various Ranks 
in Life, I think we may make one ſenſible 
Diſtinction without Offence ; that is, Gentle- 

men may be ſaid to ſtoop or condeſcend to 
Trade, and Trade may be faid to aſpire not on- 
ly to an Alliance with Gentry, but to become 
Gentry too. Thus while I honour Trade, I 
would by no means fail to pay a due Reſpect 
to Gentry ; and therefore give them that Pre- 
ference they are intitled to. 


Birth, Education, and Manners, may be ſaid 
to conſtitute the Gentleman. Birth alone, tho' 
a Claim, is too poor a one to deſerve that Title; 
Education adds indeed a Luſtre to Birth, but 
both together are not ſufficient without Man- 
ners: that is, to complete the Gentleman, 
they ſhould all unite. To adjuſt this Matter 
fairly, we may without Impropriety urge, that 
Manners alone will give us a better Claim than 


Run and Education together; and why? be- 
Aa 3 cauſe 
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cauſe theſe are not in our Power to chuſe. For 
Example : It is not my Fault that I was 
not born a Nobleman, nor did I chuſe my 
own Education, but my Parents for me; yet 
when once I, have learnt to know Right 
from Wrong, if I chuſe the Right, and la- 
bour to maintain it for Virtue's Sake; ſurely 
fome Degree of Merit is mine: therefore, to 
uſe again the good old Biſhop of Wincheſter's 
Motto, Manners make the Man. Still, as I ob- 
ſerved before, to perfect the Character, all 
ſhould combine: and thus if the Man of 
Trade depends on his Acquiſitions only, he will 
find himſelf greatly miſtaken. There is a plea- 
ſant Story told of King Charles II. I think not 
unapplicable here. An unbred Citizen be- 
coming very rich, made a Friend at Court, 
who informed the King he defired much to be 
made a Gentleman ; that, fays the King, with 
a Smile, is not perhaps in my Power ; but tell 
him, I'll do better, I'll make him a Knight. 
Thus at the ſame time that he conferred an 
Honour, he ingeniouſly reproached him, by 
ſhewing, that, to make a Gentleman, required 
fomething more than even Money or Title. 
: 25 
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The principal thing then that Men of Trade 
have to do is, to keep clear of Self- ſufficiency; 
and avoid that Arrogance and Conceit which 
Money! is apt to create. Their frequent Mar- 
riages and Intermarriages with well · bred Peo- 
ple, are ſome Means to effect this; and edu- 
cating their Children ſuitably is another. Thus 
the riſing Generation at leaſt will be improved; 
and hence appears the Neceſſity of good Edu- 
cation and well-regulated Manners for this 
Claſs of People : that as they inſenſibly, as it 
were, become allied to their Betters, they may 
be taught properly to coincide with them. 


| Many Reaſons prove. the Neceſſity of good 
Education for People of this Claſs. In a Society 
of Men, ſuppoſe a Coffee-houſe, we ſee a pro- 
miſcuous Croyd of Gentlemen and Tradeſmen; 
in an Aſſembly of Women, we ſee mixed with 
the Gentry, not only the Wife of the Mer- 
chant, but that of the Brewer, the Diſtiller, the 
Druggiſt and the Draper ; and it is highly ne- 
ceſſary that theſe ſhould have ſuch Education, 
and their Manners ſo regulated, as will make 
them fit Company for thoſe. But there are . 
1 | more 


85 
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more weighty Reafons yet. Every Man con- 
verſant in Life, muſt have obſerved, not only 
the many calamitous Falls from high to low; 
but alfo the frequent Progreſſions from low 
to high ; and where theſe Advancements are 
the Fruits of honeft Induſtry, I rejoice with 
them in their Succeſs. A Citizen grown rich 
by Trade, reſolves to approach to the Gentry f 
and his firſt Advance is uſually to the Center 
of the Town. Here for a while he fits down, 
and with ſweet Content enjoys the Fruit of 
his paſt Labours ; but perhaps it is only for a 
while; the Heart of Man is reſtleſs, and he 
burns to taſte the Manners of the Court: thus 
he flies to St. James's Sguare, Groſvenor Square, 
Berkley Square, or one of the ſurrounding 
Streets; thus the Son getz a Poſt, and the 
Daughter marries a Lord; and thus the next 
Generation or two reaches the Summit of 
Grandeur and Honour. If things ; are fo, and 
daily Experience proves they are, is it not high- 
ly neceffary to ſet out with a good Education ? 
moſt certainly. Still it ſhould be a ſuitable 
one. A Man of Trade may be qualified to 
keep I his Betters Company, without vainly aſpir- 
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' ing to be like them; for that would be ren- 


dering him unfit for the very Frade he is en- 


gaged in. Every Man may and ought to look 
forward ; but if every Man anxioufly dwells 
on future Greatneſs, and continually dreams of 


Poſts, Titles, and Palaces, it is the certain 
Way never to reach them : for tho' the Ad- 


vancements juſt pointed out are, I think, lite- 
rally true, yet are the Inſtances but few in 
compariſon with the whole. Therefore the 
Buſineſs of Parents is, to give their Children 
firſt a juft Senſe of their preſent Station; then 
do guide their Education, and regulate their 

Manners accordingly ; ; that done, leave the reſt 
jo Froyidence. 


I hope this Reaſoning upon the cloſe Con- 
nection of Gentry and Trade is clear and ex- 
preſs; and proves what I advanced, that they 
are not to be wholly ſeparated. Whence it 
appears, that the Education both of Boys and 
Girls of this Claſs muſt in general be like that 
of the preceding. Still ſome Judgment, Pru- 
dence, and Self-knowledge are neceſſary to 
guide Parents herein. 


The 
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| The firſt wiſe Caution is, that Parents con- 


ſider their own Fortune, and the real Proſpects 
before them : for it is not enough that a Man 
be of a ſuch or ſuch a Trade, to entitle him 
to train his Child equal to another of the ſame 
Trade ; for if this be taken as a Guide, many 
grievous Errors will be committed. What can 
be a greater Misfortune than to educate a Boy 
like a fine Gentleman, and not be able to ſup- 
port it? or to train a Girl with the Expecta- 
tion of keeping her Coach, and have little or 
nothing to give her? yet is this often the Caſe. 
Another Caution is, not to neglect ſuch an Edu- 
cation as may be at leaſt ſolidly uſeful, if they can- 
not reach the ornamental Part ; for as Carving, 
Gilding, and Painting may at any time be add- 
ed to adorn a well-proportioned Room, ſo a 
ſound Education is every Day capable of Im- 
provement: and as the Viciſſitudes of Life are 
many, it is right that Children ſhould on every 
roper Occaſion be able to prove the Goodnels 
of -the Stock they ſpring from. To ſet this 
Matter in the cleareſt Light, let us ſuppoſe 
any two of the ſame Buſineſs, no matter what; 
: one 
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one has a large Trade and ſmall Family, the 
other a ſmall Trade and large Family; the 
Trade being the ſame, our Idea of both the 
Men will at firſt Sight be alike; but if we 
come to a nearer View, and thence draw a 
we ſhall find it very unequal : 
for tho' a Merchant is ſtill a Merchant, yet 
while one has great Difficulty to give his 
Daughter a ſin gle thouſand Pound, the other 
can with Eaſe give his twenty thouſand. Thus, 
tho' each ſhould educate his Children ſuitable 
to his Character, yet each ſhould at the fame: 
time conſider his Abilities. 


Many has Rules laid down in the preced- 


ing Claſs hold equally good in this. The Ge- 


nius and Frame of Mind are to be attended to; 
particular Studies are to be appropriated to par- 
ticular Employments ; the Diſpoſition of Soul 
ſhould be nicely ſearched into, that every 
thing mean, narrow, or baſe, may be ſubdued 
by the Principles of a generous Education, 
Moſt young People, even of both Sexes, place 
their Happineſs in external Appearance, but 
Girls have naturally the ſtrongeſt Paſſion or 

Dreſs 
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. Dreſs. and Show; now Parents can never make 
the Education of their Children folid, unleſs 
they reverſe this Diſpoſition, notonly by teaching 
them the Emptineſs of this falſe Happineſs, but 
by teaching them whereto findthe true. There 
is indeed an Appearance ſuitable to every Sta- 
_ tion, which to neglect, would be finking into 
Meannefs, and be a Qiſreſpect to thoſe we live 
among; that then fhould be regarded, but 
that alone; for all above ſhould be made indif- 
ferent to us: Happineſs is in the Mind, and 
to improve the Mind is the Way to reach it. 
Nor is Happineſs more among the Great, with 
all their Grandeur, than among the Little ; 
and if it be, the Fault is in ourſelves; fince 
nothing 1s truer than the Maxim, which ſays, 
that Happineſs does not conſiſt in enlarging 
our Poſſeſſions, but in contracting our Deſires. 
Nothing therefore can be more dangerous in 
the educating our Children, than cheriſhing 
in them a Paſſion for Dreſs, eſpecially the 
raiſing them above their Abilities. Children 
ſhould be taught to know, that it is not how 
they look, but what they feel, that deſerves 
Sellicitude : thus too in eſtimating Riches ; it 
is 
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is not what we loſe, but what. we ſuffer, that 
merits our Regard ; ſince we may ſometimes 
loſe a great deal, and ſuffer nothing. 
Parents, in educating their Children, are to 
make them pleaſing and uſeful, It is the Opi- 
nicn of ſeveral ingenious Writers, that the firſt 


Appearance of a Stranger makes the ſtrongeft 


and moſt laſting Impreflien on us; that as they 
thew to more or leſs Advantage at firſt Sight, 


fo do we think more or leſs favourably of them 


ever after. Now, tho' I do not think this is 
univerſally true, fince Experience ſhews us 


that ſome who ſtrike us at firſt never give us 


any Pleaſure in their Company afterwards, and 
others who have nothing very pleaſing in the 
Beginning of our Acquaintance, improve upon 


us at every Viſit, and inſenſibly gain our E- 


ſteem, yet it is certain, that our Deportment 
ſhould always be ſuch as may diſpoſe People 
to think favourably of us, and never ſuch as 
can juſtly offend. But here I muſt obſerve, 
that young People are very apt to proſtitute 
this Difpoſition, by uſing it only occaſionally ; 
whereas, to make it a Virtue, it muſt be exer- 
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eiſed univerſally, and become a ſettled Habit; 
in ſhort, it muſt flow from the Heart. A 
young Gentleman is to pay a Viſit to a great 
Man, to a rich Aunt, or to ſome Perſon of 
Diſtinction, of whom perhaps he has Views or 
Expectations ; what Pains are taken to make a 
graceful Appearance, how exact is his Deport- 
ment, how nice is his Behaviour, and how 
pleaſing his Converſation ! The Viſit paid, the 
"Maſk is thrown off, and he is a very Bear to 
every one elſe; nay perhaps even to his Pa- 
rents, to whom he owes all that he enjoys. 
So too a young Lady who is to make her Ap- 
pearance at an Aſſembly; no Player ſtudies 
more to get their Part before they come on the 
Stage, than ſhe to attract her Beholders ; but 
then, like them too, when her Part is over, 


ſhe often falls below herſelf. But have Actions 
like theſe any Merit in them? can it be a Vir- 
tue never to be civil but where we expect to 


gain by it? ought we not to give every thing 
its proper Name, and call ſuch Behaviour Diſ- 
ſimulation and Hypocriſy ? moſt certainly. To 
* obviate then this Error in our Children, and 


- prove the real Uſe of Education, let Parents 
be 
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be very careful to teach them an univerſal good 


Behaviour; not partial, narrow, or confined, 
but ſuch as will ſhew itſelf at all Times, on all 


Occaſions, and to all Degrees of People: and 
if, as has been obſerved, the firſt Impreſſions 


generally make for or againſt us according as 


we behave, Youth muſt be taught to conſider 


themſelves as continually ſeen by ſomebody or 
other for the firſt time ; and therefore they 
muſt always demean themſelves in ſuch man- 
ner as to deſerve Eſteem, if they ever hope to 
gain it. 


The other Point of Education is to make our 
Children uſeful: therefore nothing that can 


contribute to it ſhould be omitted. A young 


Man, beſides the firſt Education beſtowed on 


him, beſides the Pains taken by his Parents to 


engage him in ſuch a Station as gives him the 
faireſt Proſpe& of Happineſs to himſelf, muſt 


be inſtructed to employ his Talents to the Be- 


nefit of others ; and in all things, as far as is 
conſiſtent with Prudence, Juſtice, and Self. 


preſervation, promote the Happineſs and Ad- | 


vantage of every one within his Reach. Here 


let 
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let me add, that while our Laws give the Men 
ſuperior Power, a Father ſhould be very care- 
ful to fix in his Son a tender Regard to the op- 
polite Sex ; not indeed to become Slaves, or 
degenerate into Effeminacy, not to be the 
Dupe of thoſe who ſtudy to allure, but to have 
a juſt Senſe. of their Merit, their Innocence, 
and their Virtue : and thence reſolve never to 
delpiſe, inſult or oppreſs them, nor ever to 
impoſe a Hardſhip on them too great to bear. 
A Girl, on the other hand, is to be taught, 
that a Degree of Subjection is allotted her; 


but that it muſt never be baſe, nor ever need 


be mean. She muſt know too, that the Fruits 
of her Education are to appear in her Actions; 
to this End, beſides her Knowledge of Books, 
the Exerciſe of her Needle, her Pen, and her 
Figures, ſhe is to underſtand the Management 
of a Houſe, be acquainted with the various 
"Seaſons of Proviſions, the Price of Markets, 
Skill in Carving, Demeanour at Table, and, in 
a Word, the whole Oeconomy of a Family. 
Laſtly, ſhe muſt know that her Province is to 
pleaſe, and that every Deviation from it, 19 


thwarting Nature ; but that the chearful Exer- 
ciſe 
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ciſe of thoſe Obligations her Station requires, 
will beſt ſecure Happineſs to herſelf, ** 5 
Eſteem of all who behold her. 


I flatter myſelf that what I haye here ſaid, 
will furniſh my Readers of this Claſs with ſome 
Help to guide them thro' the Difficulties that 
— attend their Duty as Parents. And 
if to this they add the Exerciſe of their own 
Jadgment, by varying the Rules as they ſee 
neceſſary, their Children will doubt Fe: re- 
ceive much Improvement; and refle& great 
Honour on themſelves, who thus aim at the 

general Good, not only of * own Ogre, 
but of all Poſterity. 


I have here enlarged on the Steps 280 
to be taken for educating three Claſſes of People, 
and now proceed to treat of the fourth; which 
comprehends a very large Part of the Kingdom, 


but London particularly; viz. all the inferior 
Trades, and many others, that, according to the 


Cuſtom of aſſociating together, we may conſi- 

der as forming one Diviſion: Men, very valuable 

in their Way, and of boundleſs Uſe to Society: 
Bb tho 
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tho' by the Wiſdom of Providence born rather 
to Labour than to Idleneſs; to be obedient to 


the Laws, than to be the Diſpenſers of them: 


I am well aware that Difficulties will occur 
to me on this Head, and thereby ſometimes 
| break the Order of my Deſign; but, as I have 
elſewhere obſerved, when Exceptions from ge- 
neral Rules are reaſonable, it is perfectly right 
to adhere to them. It would be Affectation in 
me to call myſelf ſuch a Stranget to the World, 
as not to know the Influence of Money: Man: 
kind is apt to contract a Degree of Eſteem for 
all who poſſeſs it; and the Poſſeſſor ſeldom 
fails to ſet a ſufficient Value on himſelf for it. 
Thus it often happens that Men, whoſe Buſi- 
neſs i is but mean, grow wealthy, have perhaps 
an only Child, and think they have a Right to 
educate. it as they pleaſe ; for my own Part I 
do not mean expreſsly to oppoſe it, becauſe it 
may be nipping a promiſing Fruit f in the Bud; 
but Parents of this Claſs ſtand in need of more 


Knowledge to conduct themſelves herein than 
commonly ſpeaking they are \ pofleſs d of. : of 
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Nothing is more frequent than for Men in 
different Stations to ruin themſelves by raſnly 


aſpiring ; and he who has Reputation and Cre- 
dit in one Sphere, is perhaps undone if he 


moves beyond it. But while we ſee that Money 
is apt to make Men even of good Underſtand- 


ing and good Education giddy, no wonder that 
thoſe of obſcure Birth, no Education, and a 


Life of ordinary Employment, ſpent moſtly in 
ordinary Company, value themſelves for their 
Poſſeſſions far beyond Deſert. To this is owing 


that vain Strut, that ſupercilious Air, and Con- 


tempt of others, ſo frequent in People of this 
Claſs ; and hence too ariſe thoſe Errors they 
daily commit, by an oſtentatious Education of 
their Children; by vainly aſpiring to equal 
their Betters, and often to ſurpaſs them, at 
leaſt in Appearance. I had occaſion, ſome 


Years ago, to make a Viſit to a young Lady 


of Faſhion and Fortune at one of our Board- 


ing- Schools near Town, where the beſt dreſs'd | 


Girl in the whole Houſe was a Poulterer's 


Daughter. Can there be any thing more ab- 
furd than this? yet is there any thing more 
1 common? 
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common? It is a general Obſervation, that or- 
dinary People dreſs their Children finer than 
People of Faſhion ; and why ? only becauſe 
they will ſhew the World they are able to do 
it, and therefore will not be outdone. Parents 
are not aware how deſtructive this falſe Pride, 
this vain miſtaken Fondneſs is to their Chil- 
dren : and the firſt Effect it has on them is, to 
make them aſhamed of their Parents, thoſe 
very People who thus miſlead them. Can any 


thing be more prepoſterous and unnatural? yet 


is it undeniably true. 


e There is an unhappy Propenſity among 
Mankind in general of being aſhamed of their 
poor and mean Relations, even among the 
Good ; it is a Spark of Pride very hard to be 


erxtinguiſhed, yet it may and ought to be done. 


And conſidering that ſcarcely a Family in the 
Kingdom is without them, more or leſs, it is 
Matter of Surpriſe that ſuch Pains ſhould be 
taken to ſtifle and conceal them: eſpecially 
too if we reflect how much real Honour it 
does ourſelves to cheriſh, to countenance, and to 
efpouſe them. Still it is true, that there is this 


Pro- 
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Propenſity, this Weakneſs in Men, either from 
their Nature, or their Education. Shall we 


then, inſtead of keeping under this Pride in 


ourſelves, lead our Children into it too? ſhall 
we deck them out ſo far above themſelves only 
to deſpiſe us? and to make them falſely happy, 
make ourſelves truly wretched ? nothing can 
be a greater Folly, and nothing requires more 
the Parents Care to avoid. I remember I once 
called to ſee a Friend who was an Apothecary ; 
a young Fellow, my Friend's Apprentice, was 


at Work behind the Counter, and out peep'd 


a lac'd Waiſtcoat. (I muſt obſerve it was in 


thoſe Days when a lac'd Waiſtcoat ſtood for 


ſomething, for it has now, I think, loſt all 
its Significance.) As the Appearance was un- 
uſual, I enquired who that young Gentleman 


was ; and, to my great Surpriſe, was informed 
he was the Son of a Coachman, and the Lace 


he wore was taken off his Father's Livery. 
Thus what was before no better than the 
Badge of Dependence, is now turned. into an 
Inſtrument of Contempt and Ridicule. In 
how many of theſe things do the Weakneſs 


and wy of Parents appear ? would ſuch a 
Bb 3 Boy 
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Boy own his Father on the Coach-box ? or 
would he not rather, with an audacious Cock 
of his Hat, paſs contemptuouſly by him? no- 
thing better could be expected. And yet 
People who take theſe Steps wonder their Chil- 
dren are not good; wonder they are proud, 
vain and untoward, when they themſelves have 


made them ſo. 


Another Effect attending this miſplaced In- 
dulgence, this falſe Education, befides the 
making them aſhamed of their Parents and 
Relations, is, the Influence it has on the Chil- 


drens future Lives: the Parents, it is true, 
are often made wretched, but the Children 


are not happy. Every thing raiſed above itſelf 


is in a precarious tottering State; the Building 


whoſe Foundation is weak, is every Day liable 
to fall; and the Man who pretends to what 
he cannot maintain or ſupport, is in perpetual 
Danger of Ruin. Self-ſufficiency and Money 
may make his Outſide paſſable; but if he is all 
Meanneſs, all Ignorance within, he can never 
procure a Grain of Eſteem, nor ever be ſolid- 


ly happy. — may in time diſcover their 
| Parents 
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Parents Miſtakes and their own Misfortune, but 
will then perhaps have no Remedy to apply. 
Happy had it been for them had their Edu- 
cation ſuited their Condition in Life; they 
would then have laboured with honeſt Chear- 
fulneſs ; and by keeping within their proper 
Sphere, have had their Labours crown'd with 


- My Readers of this Claſs will, I am afraid, 
be apt to miſtake me, and think I defign to 
keep them in a low dependent State; ſuch an 
one as they call being unhappy ; far from it: 
I would not have undertaken this Treatiſe at 
all, had I not defigned the real, the univerſal 
Good of Mankind. Without Vanity Tean ſay 


it, no one has a more diſintereſted, a more ge- 


neral Love of human Nature than myſelf ; 
thouſands have ſuperior Abilities, but few, per- 
haps none, have ſuperior good Wiſhes for the 
Happineſs of Society; and ſhould this very Per- 
formance prove a Trifle, the Fault may be in 
my Head, but it is not in my Heart: my In- 
tention is good, if my Power is weak. Let 
| _ then ſerve as an Apology toall my Readers, 
B b 4 but 
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but let thoſe of this Claſs in particular be per. 
ſuaded, that my Deſign is to augment the Hap- 
pineſs of their Children, not to leſſen it. But 
then, they muſt reſolve to ſeek Happineſs 
where it can be found; if they wander into a 
Maze of Difficulties, and get into a Sphere 
they are utter Strangers to, they will moſt pro- 
bably miſs it; but if they confine themſelves 
within their own proper Orb, they need not 
fear to find it. Still there is Reaſon to appre- 
hend, that Men of every Rank, and even a- 
mong the loweſt, will value themſelves not for 
what they are, but for what they have; and 
while People miſtake Head for Brains, and 
Money for Merit, the beſt Advice will often 
be uſeleſs. | 


But great as this Folly is, there is a much 
greater reigning. Money, as I have already 
obſerved, is extremely apt to intoxicate Man- 
kind; and its Influence is but too viſible both 
in high and low Life : but there are thouſands 
of this Claſg, of People who pride themſelves 
in educating their Children learnedly and ex- 
penſively, without the leaſt Pretenſions upon 

Earth. 
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Earth. If a Gentleman upon the Decay can 
get his Son educated ſuitable to his Birth, Re- 
gard to his Family, and Regard to his Educa- 
tion, may obtain him a genteel and profitable 
Employment: ſo too, if a Man in an inferior 
Station is convinced he can purchaſe his Son a 
Place or a Commiſſion ſuitable to his ſuperior 
Education, there is certainly room to juſtify 
him, tho' we blame his Vanity; but that 
People without the leaſt Expectations, that 
are conſcious they cannot give their Children a 
Shilling, who have not the Honour of a Fa- 
mily to ſupport, nor a Reputation to maintain, 
ſhould run theſe ſtrange Lengths, is amazing! 
The Truth is, Pride and Ignorance are their 
Guides ; they ſcorn to be outdone by their 
Neighbours, tho' all the while they really 
don't know what it is they are doing. 


It is to be preſumed that Children while 
Children, and while educating, are in general 
Strangers to what may be their future Fortune 
on the part of their Parents; now if they are 
taught to think themſelves equal to their Bet- 
ters, taught to expect mighty things, and at 

length - 
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length find nothing, it is, I think, a grievous 
Calamity on one fide, and groſs Injuſtice on 
the other: and yet is this evidently a daily 
Error. Ne 5Þ 


The fame things that yield us great Good, 
are often productive of great Evil. Food, de- 
figned by the Laws of Nature to preſerve Life 
and Health, is often made the Inſtrument to 
deſtroy it. Education, deſigned to lead us to 
Happineſs, by enlarging and improving our 
Underſtandings in ſome certain Way, is often 
made the Inſtrument of our Deſtruction. Hence 
appears the Neceſſity of a temperate and a ju- 
dicious Uſe of both; and hence too we fee, 
that the Education ſuitable for one, is very 
unfit for another. But I will now point out 
what Education appears to me to be generally 
proper for People of this Claſs; and where 
ſolid Reaſons make particular Exceptions ne- 
ceſſary, it is my Advice that Reaſon take place 
of general Rules. : 


I will ſuppoſe then that my Readers deſign 
with me the real Good of their Children; and 
neither 
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neither mean to negle& them, nor to hazard 
their Ruin by overdoing things. To this: 
End Boys are to be taught Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic and Drawing; to which may be. 
added, a Knowledge of Maps. This Plan, 
tho' comprized in a few Words, contains all 
they need, nay all they ought to learn. It is 
uſual in the common Buſineſſes to put Boys 
Apprentice at fourteen or fifteen Years old at 
fartheſt ; now ſuppoſing they begin to learn 
at ſeven, they have Work enough cut out for 
ſeven Years at'leaſt; which if well attended to, 
if well employed, is capable of turning to great 
account. I mean not to give offence to any 
one, but as the Province I am engaged in 
obliges me to ſpeak my Thoughts, I may of- 
fend without Intention : and honeſt Truth, in 
a Matter of this Importance, is not to be diſ- 
guiſed. My Advice then is, that Boys of 
this Claſs never once attempt to learn Latin. 
What do they want with it? or what-uſe 
can they make of it? will it enable a Man to 
make better Shoes? will it aſſiſt a Taylor in 
cutting out a Coat? or will it give a Barber a 
keener Edge to his Razor? Parents, when 
| they 
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they ſend a Boy to School, are often guided by 
the Maſter what he ſhall learn; he, naturally 
fond of advancing his Scholar, puts him into 
Latin; and thinks him ſhabby without it. But 
is it not poſſible that this Gentleman may be a 
Man of real Merit, a good Grammarian, nay 
a compleat claflic Scholar, yet a very bad Judge 
of Life? moſt certainly. The Boy is thruſt 
headlong into things he does not want, and 
neither Parents nor Maſter conſider the End : 
for tho' it is certain Parents cannot always tell 
what their Children will be, yet thoſe of this 
Claſsarepretty ſurethey want not deepLearning. 


Of all the Miſtakes committed in Education, 
none is equal to that of our being thruſt into 
an Employment for which we are unqualified ; 
eſpecially too if it be one of a ſerious important 
Nature; now no People on Earth are ſo liable 
to this as the Claſs we are treating of; for as 
they are apt to take a Remove beyond them- 
ſelves for profound Knowledge, they plunge 
their Children into a Labyrinth of Difficulties, 


by engaging them in a Profeſſion or Science 
far beyond their Power to reach. 


I have 
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I have already urged, that, in the Caſe be- 
fore us, a learned Education is needleſs and 
improper; but this is faying too little of it, 
and treating it too mildly: we may go farther, 
and ſhew that it is even hurtful by being an 
Impediment to more uſeful Knowledge: and 
farther ſtill, that it is not always what it is ta- 
ken for. A Boy in common Life has perhaps 
about ſeven Years Schooling; the greateſt Part 
whereof is employed in learning Latin : his 
Engliſh is notoriouſly neglected ; and Writing 
and Arithmetic he gains but imperfectly. Now 
I beg leave to aſk, whether theſe three laſt 
are not more uſeful to a Boy of this Stamp than 
Latin? and whether it is not a Misfortune to 
ſpend his Time in gaining what he has no uſe 
for, and omitting what he wants? But it is an 
Error in me to call it gaining, when in Reali- 
ty it is loſing : for after a Boy has been puz- 
ling his poor Brains, and been tortured with 
Latin for ſeveral Years, it is ten to one that, 
comparatively ſpeaking, he knows nothing : 
that is, nothing radical, and to the Bottom; 
nothing, in ſhort, but what one Year's Appren- 
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ticeſhip will entirely efface. As a Proof that 
this is no Exaggeration, loſing Learning is not 
only the Fate of Boys in common Life, whd 
ſeldom get more than a Smattering, but it is 
confeſſed by every Gentleman, by the deepeſt 
Scholars, that a long Diſuſe of a Language, or 
almoſt any Branch of Learning, will in great 
meaſure wear it out of our Memories : or at 
leaſt take off that Facility which conſtitutes 
Perfection. A Relation of mine was ſent to 
London ſome Years ago to be educated fit for 
Buſineſs ; a Friend had the Care of him; who, 
after fending him to learn Reading, Writing 
and Accompts for ſome Time, refolved to com- 
pleat him by putting him for a Year to Mer- 

chant-Taylors School to learn Latin. He did 
ſo; and 4 finiſhed, he was put Apprentice 
to a Cabinet-maker. But what availed his La- 
tin? juſt nothing. In three Months time he 
faw'd and plan'd it all away; he was not a 
Pin the better for it ; but he loſt a Year of pre- 
cious Time, that might have been very uſefully 
employed in improving what he had before 
learn'd, and in applying himſelf to Drawing: 

a k abſolutely neceſſary for the very Buſi- 
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neſs he was put to, and which, to my own 
Knowledge, he has often lamented: the Want 


of. Now this is not a ſingle Inſtance, an acci- 
dental Miſtake, but a general Error; hundreds 
and thouſands of which might be every day pro- 
duced: the Conſequences whereof are always 
more or leſs wrong, and ſometimes. very fatal. 


I have obſerved that uſeful things. are ne- | 
glected, to run in purſuit of what to them is 


uſeleſs, that is, they leave a certain Good for 
a precarious one. But we may reaſon ſtill far- 
ther on this Head with great Utility. Mankind 
is by Nature aſpiring and ambitious; and where 
Wiſdom and Prudence accompany our Steps 


herein, they are highly laudable. But if, in- 


ſtead of theſe, Ignorance and Vanity are our 


Guides, we are pretty ſure of going wrong. 


A Man of mean Extraction, and illiterate, takes 
theſe miſtaken Steps already pointed out, in 


bringing up his Son; whence a falſe Pride is 


ſtamped on both, and is ſure to encreaſe with 
the Boy's Learning. The Father's Care is to 
1 his Boy from diſgracing his Education, 
* Zack, (ſays he) I have beſtowed Learning 
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* on you, to make you a Man; look forward, 
and I don't fear but you will. make your 
Fortune. And the Son at the ſame time 
takes care to think himſelf a better Man than 
his Father. But let us conduct him on; he is 
now a Gentleman ; becauſe he has, or fancies 
he has Learning. He muſt dreſs fine, and 
keep Company with his Betters ; this leads him 
to Expences he cannot afford ; no matter ; he 
is a Gentleman, and muſt appear like one. 
His Father, after rumaging his Brains for a 
genteel Employment, at length puts his Son 
to an Attorney. But that's a dull Life, he 
likes the Stage better; and after having ſeen 
Plays by the hundred, he concludes himſelf 
equal to any thing, and turns Player: where 
perhaps his higheſt Character is to ſpeak the 
Prologue in Hamlets mock Play, or to be the 
Rueful Apothecary in Romeo and Juliet. It is 
too well known what kind of Lives theſe 
Gentlemen lead; they are moſtly riotous, ex- 
travagant, miſerable and ſhort. Now can it 
be denied that theſe, and ſuch as theſe, are the 


fatal Conſequences of this falſe Education? 


ſurely daily Experience convinces us it cannot. 
* But 
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But as I labour for the public Good, ſo ] deſire 


to do the ſtricteſt Juſtice. I will grant then 


that a Boy of this Stamp, and thus trained, 
does all on his Part to advance himſelf ;- that 


he is prudent, temperate and virtuous ; ſtill he 


has neither Bottom, Intereſt, nor Friends; it 
is an hundred, perhaps a thouſand to one if he 
arrives at any thing higher than being a Hack- 
ney-Writer, an Uſher to a School, or at moſt 
the ſlaviſn Maſter of an inſignificant one. 


Permit me here a ſhort Digreſſion. There are 
no People in the World, whom I at the ſame 
time both honour and pity, ſo much as School- 
maſters and Preceptors ; thoſe particularly to 
whom we owe the moſt eſſential, the moſt ſolid 
Part of our Education. There is ſomething 


ſtrangely inconſiſtent in Mankind, or they could 


not ſee a Maſter inceſſantly ſlave, and toil, and 
ſweat to inſtru others, and leave him at laſt 
without Reward. The Man who is qualified for 
a Teacher, muſt have laboured many Years in 
the Purſuit of Knowledge. If we would wiſh. 
this Man to do Juſtice to our Sons, we certain- 
ly ſhould do Juſtice to him ; that is, we ſhould 
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prove, at the ſame time that we defire our Chit- 


dren to be made wiſe, that we have ſo much 
Gratitude as to make him happy, by rewarding 
him as he deſerves. From this ungrateful 
Diſpoſition, or, from a very miſplaced Fru- 
gality, it often happens that Parents do not 
ſeek the beſt Teachers, but the cheapeſt ; 
whence not only follow the fatal Conſequences 
attending a bad Education, by a ſeeming one 
paſſing for real, but alſo that many, who are 
by no means qualified, undertake the important 
Taſk. To return then to my Subject, we 
cannot doubt but that ſome of theſe unqua- 
lifed Teachers are the Fruits of this falſe Edu- 
cation we have been ſpeaking of ; Men, who 
tho unequal to the Taſk they are engaged in, 


would have been diſtinguiſhed as eminent 


Proficients in another Way, and been very 
valuable to Society; while in this, the higheſt 
Honour they arrive at, is perhaps the holding 
forth with a dictatorial Air in an Ale-houſe. 


Many are the evil Effects this falſe Educa- 
tion produces ; for thro' the Miſtakes of Pa- 
rents, the Pride of Children ſhews itſelf very 
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early, and daily gathers Strength: they ſoon 
look down with Scorn and Contempt on the 
mean Buſineſs of their Father ; and ſoon afpire 
to. what they have not the leaſt Chance to 
reach, But as they have been injudiciouſly 
taught to aſpire, we cannot greatly wonder at 
their miſtaken Conduct: hence we ſee them 
ſpending their Lives not merely in Trifles, 
but in Riot, Extravagancies, and Debauchery : 
averſe to Employment, averſe to Labour; 
too learned to be induſtrious, too ignorant to 
be wiſe. But how much happier would they 
be to know themſelves, and keep within 
that Self-knowledge! How ſweet is that 
Bread which is earn'd with honeſt Induſtry ! 
How much happier is the Man that labours 
at his Loom, than he who with miſtaken 
Pride, deſpiſing it, is perhaps reduced to be 
dependent on others! Could then Parents in 
general of this Rank, but learn Content in 
their Stations, and keep their Children, from 
ſoaring beyond their Reach, they would ſecure 
much Comfort to both, beſides contributing 


to the Happineſs of Poſterity. 
Ca 2 | My 
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My Readers will remember that the Scheme 
of Education for Boys of this Claſs, is Read- 
ing, Writing, Arithmetic, and a Knowledge 
of Maps. I will now ſhew what Advantage 
may be made of theſe, and endeavour to prove, 
that this is ſo far from being a. contemptible 
Education, that when attained to Perfection, 
it is not only uſeful, but very extenfively fo. 


Mr. Addiſon ſays, that every Man who rea- 
ſons is a Logician, tho' he has never ſtudied 
the Rules of Logic: ſo too we may ſay, that 
every Man who ſpeaks grammatically is a 
Grammarian, tho' he has not been taught 
Grammar. What I here mean is, that a due 
Attention to Children, and proper Inſtructions 
with regard to Engliſb only, will enable them 
to make a very conſiderable Figure both in 
Reading and Speaking. Nature furniſhes us 
with the Faculty of Speech, but the Mode of 
it in great meaſure depends on the Place we are 
born in, and the Language we are accuſtom- 
ed to hear. The Court, and the learned Part 
or a Nation, certainly TR the pureſt Lan- 

guage ; 
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guage ; the Vulgar and the IIliterate ſpeak 
the coarſeſt, and the moſt corrupt : but there 
are many Degrees between, who may be faid 
to have the Power of chuſing, as they fre- 
quently hear both. It is then the Parents Bu- 
ſineſs to be greatly attentive in this important 
Point; eſpecially as Experience ſhews us that 
a great Man can be vulgar, and a little one po- 
lite, and the Medium can neglect the Advan- 
tages in his Power by adhering to the wrong 
Side, when with equal Eaſe he may attain 
the right. I have already cautioned the Great 
never to ſink beneath their Quality; and while 
they learn to be humble, they muſt carefully 
avoid being mean. I have alſo recommended 
to the Gentry to approach as near to the Qua- 
lity in good Behaviour and polite Language as 
poſſible: and to thoſe of this Claſs, I ſtrong- 
ly urge, that every thing coarſe, vulgar, and 
incorrect, is not only improper, but high- 
ly unbecoming; is not only abuſing the Fa- 
culties Providence has furniſhed them with, 
but is debaſing their Nature. If then the Pa- 
rents of this Claſs enter upon the Education 
of their Children with juſt Reflections (which 
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all, more or leſs, are capable of making) the 
natural Conſequence will be, that they will 
| ſeek ſuch Methods as are moſt conducive to 


their acquiring a thorough Knowledge of their 
Mother-tongue. 


It may be urg'd that a compleat Knowledge 
of the Engliſh cannot be acquired without La- 
tin; but with all due Reſpect I beg leave to 
diſſent from this: I have ſeen a good Latin 
Scholar greatly deficient in the Knowledge of 
Enghſh, and a very correct Engliſhman who 
did not know a Word of Latin. But nice 
grammatical Rules are not ſtrictly the Province 
of Boys in common Life, and much may be 
done without them. A good Maſter will en- 
able them to read in a very expreſſive and ſig- 
nificant Manner, at the ſame time that he 
makes them acquainted with his Subject. He 
will teach them the different Types, why a 
Roman, why an Talic Letter is uſed; where 
the Accent is to be laid on different Words, 
and on the ſame Word in different Senſes ; 
where capital Letters are to be uſed, and why; 
the different Stops, which we call Pointing, 

and 
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and their Force; the Cadence, or falling of 
the Voice, in ending a Sentence, or a Para- 
graph ; and what is the greateſt Beauty of 
all, where to lay the Emphaſis or Streſs on 
every Expreſſion, ſo as to give it its utmoſt 
Energy. Farther, he will teach his Scholars 
to keep cloſe to Nature; and not ſuffer them 
to borrow a Whine, a Tone of Voice from 
that almoſt univerſal Deſtroyer of Nature, Af- 
fectation. He will ſhew him that the only 
thing which can be granted in this Caſe, is a 
certain adjuſting, or rather a little Elevation 
of the Voice in Reading, above Speaking ; 
and that they come neareſt to true Reading, 
who would be ſuppoſed to be Speaking, were 
a blind Man the Hearer. He will ſhew too, 
that according to Nature, all Subjects do not 
require equal Energy in Reading; and conſe- 
quently the Voice muſt be modify'd and vari- 
ed, on ſuitable Occaſions : for as we are ſaſ- 
ceptible of various Impreſſions ; and as Joy, 
Grief, Anger, and other Paſſions, are diffe- 
rently expreſſed by us without any previous 
Study, purely from the Force of Nature, fo a 
good Maſter will ſhew, that a Prayer, a Hi- 

Se ſtory, 
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ſtory, and a Poem, have each ſomething diffe- 
rent in their Nature, and to give them their 
due Propriety, Force and Beauty, each muſt 
be read in a different way. Beſides theſe, the 
Maſter will ſhew his Scholars, that in order 
to ſpeak to Perfection they mult obſerve firſt, 
what Language their Betters ſpeak, and by 


comparing it with that of the Vulgar, they 


will be enabled to diſtinguiſh, ,not only good 
from bad, but Propriety from Impropriety ; 
whence they will inſenſibly learn, Gender, 
Number and Caſe ; Perſon, Mood and Tenſe, 
with many other things relating to Grammar, 
without once ſuppoſing that they are acquiring 
them. Secondly, he will direct them in the 
Choice of ſuch Books as will give a double 
Reliſh to Reading, by the Goodneſs of the 
Language they are wrote in. And laſtly, he 
will recommend their ſeeking Opportunities of 
hearing their Bettersread, that they may com- 
pleat by Imitation, what Inſtruction has laid the 
Foundation of. | 


But to give all the Satisfaction in my Power, 
I beg leave to obſerve, that as Grammar (if ! 
may 
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may be allow'd the Expreſſion) is the Soul 
of every Language, it may, in eſſential Mat- 
ters, be taught in Engliſb as well as in Latin: 
it is true, that, in compound Words, and 
ſome of the Derivations, both Latin and Greek 
are neceſſary, and indeed many other Lan- 
guages; but they are only ſo for Gentlemen 
and profeſſed Scholars; and tho' a mere Eng- 
liſþ Scholar cannot give all the Derivations of 
Words, yet he can give all the Meanings, and 
all or moſt of their Rules; and thereby be en- 
abled to acquire a conſiderable Degree of Per- 
fection, a pretty thorough Knowledge of his 
own Language; and ſometimes, a Knowledge 
ſuperior to thoſe who in other reſpects are ſu- 
perior Scholars. Should it till be urg'd, 
that if Boys learn Latin, a Knowledge of Eng- 
liſh will be a neceſſary Conſequence, and that 
Grammar in Latin is Grammar in Engliſh; I am 
ready to grant it ; but the Point here maintained 
is, that what is called a learned Education is 
unneceſſary and often hurtful to Boys of this 
Claſs, nor have they Time to acquire it. Be- 
ſides, there are always Difficulties in refer- 
ring or applying grammatical Niceties from 
one 
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one Language to another; Difficulties which 
are not within the Province of every one to 
get over. If therefore Boys of this Claſs, in- 
ſtead of engaging in Latin, which, as has 
been ſhewn, they have not time to acquire, 
nor in general have any uſe for it if they did, 
would apply to the Study of Engliſb only, and 
make the moſt of that, they may improve to 
2A great Degree; vaſtly more than is uſually 
done, becauſe prevented by an injudicious Ap- 
Hication to the Latin. 


Thus much have I faid, in ſome meaſure 
to do Honout to the Language of my own 
Country ; but chiefly with a View to remove 
'the Errors too generally run into by inferior 
People, partly from their Vanity, and partly 
from their being Strangers to the many and 
; great Advantages which this Branch of Educa- 
tion only is capable of affording. I know that 
innocent well-meaning People are often miſ- 
led in educating their Children; and have 
heard many ſay, that a Boy muſt learn Latin to 
enable him to ſpell Engli/h ; but this is a vul- 


gar Error, and henceforward, I hope, will 
I mn 
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be removed. But yet farther to prove the 
Uſefulneſs of our Language in the real Con- 
cerns of Life, we may add, that by this alone 
may be learnt, from thoſe whoſe Province it 
is to teach, every Duty, every Obligation we 
owe to God and Man; by this we are enabled 
to read the ſacred Writings; by this we can 
become acquainted not only with the Hiſtory 
of all Europe, both ancient and modern, but 
of the whole World; and particularly with the 
Hiſtory of our own Country: by this we are 
furniſhed with Books containing Helps in 
Building, Planting, Gardening, and many other 
things of great Uſe to Mankind ; and by this, 
in a word, we are furniſhed with vaſt Abun- 
dance of both Inſtruction and Delight ; not 
only from the excellent Tranſlations from La- 
tin, Greek, Spaniſh, Italian, French, &c. but 


from the original Writings of many of our 
own Countrymen: Men, whoſe Geniuſes were 


perhaps inferior to none. Here, without Flou- 
riſh, Parade, or Exaggeration, my Readers will 
ſee how noble an Uſe may be made of our 
Mother-tongue ; how much Pleaſure it will 


yield us, how much Knowledge it will convey 
to 
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to us; and hence, I hope, Parents will be in- 
duced to conſider it in the Light it deſerves. 


Boys are next to engage in Writing ; and I 
earneſtly recommend that it be cloſely attended 
to, and conſidered as a Matter of great Impor- 


tance. The preſent Method of teaching, and 


the Kind of Hand now uſually wrote in Buſi- 
neſs is, I think, admirable ; the Merchants of 
London, and ſome of our public Offices ſhew 
great Perfection in this Way; and I would re- 
commend that every Boy both learn and prac- 
tiſe a mercantile Hand, as it is at the ſame 
time uſeful and beautiful. Every Man who is 
acquainted with Life muſt daily fee the too ge- 
neral Defects of Hand-writing. If a Brick- 
layer, or any other Workman brings in a 
Bill, what a pitiful Figure it makes; nay, it 
is ſometimes ſo very bad, that none but the 
Writer himſelf can read it ; and where we ſee 


one wrote out in a maſterly Way, it is ten to 
one but he has, at conſiderable Expence, em- 


ployed ſomebody to do it for him. Now this 


mult ſurely be conſidered as a grievous Misfor- | 


tune, both as it is an Inconvenience, and a 
Lols; 
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Loſs; and which ought carefully to be pre- 
vented in the riſing Generation. Beſides, if 
ve reflect on the unforeſeen Advantages which 
many meet with who are fine Penmen, we 
ſhall be convinced how neceſſary it is to excel 
in this Art. 


We come now to Arithmetic, which in- 
cludes a large Field of Knowledge. The Uſe 
of Figures is ſo univerſally known and allowed, 
that it ſeems needleſs to urge any thing in their 
. Favour. Men of all Degrees want their Aid; 
they are the firſt Introduction to the Mathema- 
tics ; and the Knowledge of them is more or 
leſs neceſſary from the Prince to the Peaſant. 
If a Man fails in Holland, they immediately 
ſay, he has not kept good Accounts; in Truth 
People of almoſt every Rank ſtand in need of 
their Help; and their Uſe and Power thorough- 
ly known and attended to, would preſerve thou- 


ſands from Ruin. Parents then cannot do too 


much to inſtruct their Children in this impor- 
tant Branch of Knowledge; eſpecially if they 
conſider on one hand the Confuſion and Per- 


plexity which attends the Ignorance of it, 
and 
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and on the other hand the many ſurpriſing 
Turns for the Advancement of their Fortune, 
when poſſeſſed of the Knowledge of it. 
All young People, as I have before recom- 
mended, ſhould be taught Method, and nothing 


more likely to initiate them in it than a maſterly 
Knowledge of Figures. Beſides, Debtor and 


Creditor, Loſs and Gain, are by no means con- 


fined to the Merchant; every Man, however 
low his Trade, or however narrow his Deal- 
ings, while he does trade or deal, ſhould un- 
derſtand what he is about: and he has no 
other Way than this of attaining that neceſſa- 
ry Knowledge, I am very ſenſible, that ſome 
Men, even in Trade, have got thro' the World, 
and made good Acquiſitions, without any con- 
fiderable Degree of this Kind of Knowledge; 
but we may truly ſayof ſuch, that Fortune ſtood 
ſo very near them, that they ſtumbled upon 
her: tho”, for one who has thus ſucceeded, a 
thouſand have miſcarried. But my Aim is, to 
have the riſing Generation ſo educated, that ei- 
ther Misfortunes may be prevented, or, if they 
do come, that their own Conduct may be irre- 
proachable : and, I ſay again, no way more 


likely to effect this, than knowing thoroughly 
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and attending cloſely to Figures. But far- 
ther, this and the foregoing Branch of Know- 
ledge are ſtrong Recommendations in various 
Stations of Life: many, even from nothing, 
have by theſe Qualifications become great Mer- 
chants; our Eaſ-India and other Companies 
frequently want Boys who write and account 
in a maſterly Way ; and when young People 
ſet out in the World and act for themſelves, 
the Knowledge of their Afﬀairs, from their 
Skill in Figures, is often aReſtraint upon them, 
and a Curb to their Paſſions ; by keeping them 
from what they ſee they cannot afford. 


I ſhall now ſpeak of that important, much 
neglected Branch of Knowledge, Drawing. It 
is mattter of Surpriſe to me that a thing ſo ob- 
viouſly uſeful, and in many Reſpects fo indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary, ſhould be ſo generally diſ- 
regarded. Young Gentlemen at an Academy 
indeed ſometimes learn a little Drawing ; but 
neither ſo often, nor ſo compleatly as they 
ought : but it is not of thoſe I now mean to 
fpeak, but of that large Body of Youth com- 
prehended in the fourth Claſs of People. As 


Parents 
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Parents cannot know certainly what their 
Children will be, it is fit that, according to 
their Station, they ſhould be ſo educated, as 
to be prepared for whatever may ſuit their Cir- 
cumſtances, their Capacity, and their Inclina- 
tions: to this End, beſides Reading, Writing, 
and Arithmetic, I earneſtly recommend Draw- 
ing. To prove its Uſe, let us firſt view the 
various Branches of Building ; where we ſhall 
immediately ſee the Neceſſity of underſtanding 
it. It is my Advice to all Parents, without 
Exception, that they implant in their Children 
an ardent Defire to excel ; not to engage them 
in things they are unequal to, not to fill their 
Heads with Chimeras of fancied Power and 
Abilities, but that they labour with unwearied 


Induſtry to become perfect in their Way, be 


their Profeſſion, Trade, or Buſineſs what it 
will. Thus, if a Boy is to be a Bricklayer, 
a Carpenter, a Smith, or any other Trade re- 
lating to Building, it is right that he ſhould be 
animated with a Deſire to become perfect, and 
not fi: down contented with a ſcanty, ſuperfi- 
cial Knowledge of his Buſineſs : and, to attain 
this, Drawing ſhould be made as familiar to 
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him as Writing ; which would greatly tend to 
his Advancement in the World: for how often 
does it happen that a Gentleman wants his 
own Conceptions and Deſigns explained and 
improved; which are eaſily done by a maſter- 
ly Workman, but are entangled and made 
worſe by a Blunderer. Drawing ſhews us the 
Difference between Beauty and Deformity ; as 
Features, Mein, Aſpect, Stature, and the Power 
of Light and Shade. It teaches us the Uſe 
of Lines, Angles, Squares, and Circles; it 
teaches us the Rules of Proportion, what Baſe 
is proper for an Edifice of difterent Dimen- 
ſions; what conſtitutes a regular, what an ir- 
regular Building ; it diſtinguiſhes true Tafte 
from falſe; it aſſiſts our Fancy, and enlivens 
our Imagination ; it is the Foundation of Ar- 


chitecture, and therefore neceſſary for every 


Branch of Building: for tho' there are gene- 
ral Rules and Principles in each Order of Build- 
ing, yet is there great Latitude for what we 
call Fancy, Taſte and judgment: and thus the 
whole Beauty and Propriety of an Edifice may 
be ſaid to depend on the artful blending of the 
ſeveral Orders into one perfect Superſtructure. 
| D d Thus 
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Thus much for the Uſefulneſs of Drawing 
in Building; but I ſhould injure this Art if I 
ſtop'd here, for it is ſtill far more extenſive. It 
is not enough that a Gentleman builds himſelf 
a Houſe, it muſt be furniſh'd too; and if he 
be a Man of Fortune and Taſte, he will not be 
contented with what is merely uſeful, but will 


add the ornamental likewiſe : hence appears 


the Neceſſity of the Artificers in this Way 
learning to draw in order to excel. If an Up- 
holſterer be ſent for, it is an Advantage to him 
not only to give the proper Dimenſions of Fur- 
niture, but to diſplay the ſeveral Ornaments 
and Fancies in uſe, and even ſtrike out 
new Deſigns of his own; that he may con- 
vince People he is a Maſter in his way : he 
cannot ſhew a Piece of Damaſk or printed 
Linen, but the Draughtſman appears in it ; 


and it is right that he ſhould be equally know- 


ing in his own Buſineſs. 


But if we take a more general Survey of 
things, in order to give us a true and ſolid Eſti- 
mation of real Life, we ſhall find this Art of 


ſur- 
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ſurprizing Uſe. How many Trades are there 
ſubſervient to the Arts and Sciences? All 
thoſe who make Maps, Charts and Globes; 
all thoſe who make mathematical Inſtruments, 
and the vaſt Apparatus for the different Parts 
of Experimental Philoſophy; ſo too Engravers, 
Sculptors, Painters and Anatomiſts : all theſe, 
with many others needleſs to enumerate, ſtand 
in need of Drawing. So vaſt is its Uſe, and 
ſo neceſſary is the Knowledge of it! 


The laſt Step of Education for Boys of. this 
Claſs is Geography, or the Knowledge. of 
Maps. Geography makes us acquainted with 
the whole Surface of the Earth; the whole 
terraqueous Globe : it is firſt divided into 
Quarters, viz. Europe, Afia, Africa and Ame- 
rica; again, theſe Quarters are ſubdivided, ſo 
as to make us acquainted with particular Pro- 
vinces, Kingdoms, States and Empires : hence 
it is eaſy to ſee the Pleaſure and Uſe that ariſes 
from this Knowledge. Men of every Rank 
are liable to leave their native Country; and 
indeed it is often the only Way to their Ad- 
vancement, What a Pleafure then muſt it be 
Dd2 to 
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to be acquainted with a Road we never ſaw ? 
to travel in a Country without Pain from our 
Fore-knowledge of it? which is really the 
Caſe with an Adept in Geography. But ſup- 
poſing our Travels exceed not the Bounds of 
our own Country ; it is a Subject of great De- 
light to be thoroughly acquainted with that. 
Or farther yet : ſuppoſing we do not travel at 
all; Geography has ſtill its Uſe : it aſſiſts us 

in the Knowledge of Hiſtory, and thereby 
adds Inſtruction and Pleaſure to our Read- 
ing: in fine, it makes us acquainted with 
the whole World, without going out of our 
Cloſets. 


My Readers are I hope by this Time con- 
vinced, how advantageous theſe Steps of Edu- 
cation are for many of the Purpoſes of Life; 
nay they are ſuch as ſome in better Stations 
are in great meaſure Strangers to, tho' they 
may be poſſeſſed of Qualifications otherwiſe 
uſeful. If then to this be added virtuous Diſ- 
poſitions, a docile Mind, a becoming Beha- 
viour, and, in a word, that genuine Manners 
recommended to all, I think Parents in gene- 
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ral of this Claſs may promiſe themſelves much 
more Comfort in their Children than they 
uſually find. 01 


Girls too of this Claſs are capable of being 
very valuable; but again I muſt caution Pa- 
rents to be aware of thoſe Banes of Happineſs, 


Idleneſs, Pride and Vanity. Idleneſs is juſtly 
called the Root of all Evil; and Pride and Va- 


nity are empty nothings : or if they can be ſaid 
to produce any thing, it is Evil. Girls of this 
Claſs have many things within their Reach, 
and if well attended to, may attain them. 
They may read and write to great Advantage 
and learn ſo much of Accompts as will be ne- 
ceſſary for conducting their Concerns, and un- 
derſtanding thoſe Affairs they may in future 
Life be engaged in. They may and ought to 
work to Perfection, but principally the uſe- 
ful Parts: and tho the ornamental is highly 
commendable, yet it muſt not here be encou- 
raged to the Prejudice or Neglect of the uſeful. 
When this Foundation is ſolidly laid, let them 
be carefully inſtructed in the Management of 


a er according to what has already been 
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obſerved in the foregoing Claſs ; from whence 
they will receive ſuch a Fund of uſeful Know- 
ledge, as when joined with good Demeanour, 
will procure them not only the Eſteem of their 
Equals, but that of their Superiors. Let Pa- 
rents farther inſpire them with Diſpoſitions dai- 
ly to improve their Minds ; to maintain with 
firmeſt Reſolution the niceſt Innocence, even 
amidſt the rudeſt Attacks, ſhould they occur 
to them ; and laſtly, to ſupport with chearful 
Mind that State which is allotted them. In 
fact, Happineſs is much more within their 
Reach than they commonly imagine ; but if 
they neglect to conſider the Advantages they 
enjoy beyond thouſands who are beneath 
them, and anxiouſly dwell on the Splendor of 
thoſe above them, it is the certain way never to 
find it. | 


Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid on this 
Claſs, Allowances are ſtill to be made as Cir- 
cumſtances vary; and if the Plan be in gene- 
ral practicable, it is all that can be expected. 
Education is-in ſome meaſure accidental; and 
it is right to embrace thoſe Advantages which 

Accident 
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Accident offers, provided they do not interfere 
with more uſeful Knowledge, for then they 
are no Advantages. For Example : nobody 
ſhould negle& their Mother-tongue ; yet if 
they are ſo ſituated that they can add French to 
it, they ought by all means to do ſo. In the 
preceding Claſſes French is conſidered as a ne- 
ceſſary Part of Education chiefly from its Po- 
liteneſs, and the Advantage of reading French 
Authors ; but according to the preſent Age 
it is far more uſeful. French is now ſo uni- 
verſal, that a Man who ſpeaks it can do Buſi- 
neſs with whatever Foreigner comes in his 
way; or ſhould he go abroad, he can tranſact 
his Affairs in any Country or on any Exchange 
in Europe. But it is ſtill farther neceſſary. 

Moliere, in one of his Comedies, introduces a 
Converſation, where a Servant is accuſed of 
flattering his Maſter: What can I do? ſays 
« he: Iam to pleaſe, I am to ſecure my Ser- 
« vice by keeping in his good Graccs, and I 
« have no other way of doing it : therefore, 
c continues he, it is not the Fault of me who 
« flatter, but of him who will be flattered.” 


So in taking a View of Life we may ſometimes 
Dd4 obſerve, 
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obſerve, that to ſecure the Intereſt and Favour 
of the Great, the Taylor, the Milliner, the 
Shoemaker, and many others, are expected to 
introduce their Modes under a French Tongue: 
But to do juſtice to the Wiſdom of our Nation, 
this is far from being general; therefore a ge- 
neral and cloſe Application to the French for 
the fourth Claſs does not ſeem either neceſſary 
or practicable; becauſe to ſome it would be 
uſeleſs, in others it would be forgot again, and 
by many it would never be attained. 


Another Part of Education which is often- 
times merely accidental, is Muſic. If a Man 
plays on any Inſtrument, it will be delightful 
to him to employ his Son's leiſure Time in 
giving him ſomething of ſo agreeable an Ac- 
compliſhment; or if he can improve his 
Daughter's Ear or Voice, by giving her a 
pleaſing Manner in Singing, ſhe ſhould not be 
deprived of it; for theſe things make young 
People ſprightly in themſelves, and pleaſing to 
others. But then Care muſt be taken that 
they ſtop here? they muſt not engage in an 
expenſive and laborious Study of Muſic, unleſs 
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it is to be their Trade; nor muſt they be at- 


tached to it ſo as to neglect other Obligations, 


or ſo as to engage them in irregular Company: 
and above all, great Care muſt be taken that 
they be not tainted by that Torrent of Corrup- 
tion, bad Songs. 


There is indeed a Step of Education for this 
Claſs, as well as all the preceding, which I 
think of great Importance, could it be ob- 
tained without the uſual Inconveniencies at- 
tending it; that is, Dancing, I conſider 

Dancing as conducive to Health; I conſider it 
as ſometimes a Means of preventing Deformi- 
ty ; and where there is no danger of that, all 
muſt ſee that it is the great Means of making 
young People of both Sexes ſtand, and walk, 
and fit, and even look and ſpeak to advantage. 
Mr. Locke, ſpeaking of a docile Mind, and 
good Diſpoſitions, as ſuperior to every other 
Conſideration, ſays, © Parents ſurely muſt 
have a ſtrange Affection for Latin and 
% Greek, who will prefer them to their Sons 
* Virtue.” So too I may ſay of Dancing; if 
we cannot get the Good without the Bad, it is 

better 
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better to let it alone. Firſt, it is, for a great 


many People, too expenſive ; nothing indeed 


to thoſe of Fortune, and in great Buſineſs; but 
to others, more ſo than is convenient. Next, 


it is apt to inflame young People's Vanity, as 


well as increaſe the Expence of their Apparel. 
A Boy who learns to dance is diſſatisfied unleſs 
he has Pumps, white Stockings, laced Hat, and 
many other things not neceſſary to his Station; 


and a Girl rejoices when the dancing Days 


come, only becauſe ſhe is to have her Silk 
Coat on. A third Objection is, the Danger of 
their contracting a Paſſion for Dancing; for 
tho young People may ſometimes very inno- 
cently divert themſelves with an Evening Ball 
or a Country Dance, yet an eager Defire for 
theſe Engagements, eſpecially to thoſe of lower 
Rank, and to thoſe who live in London, are ex- 
tremely dangerous. Still, as the Uſe of this 
Qualification is great, if the Expence of the 
Maſter can be ſubmitted to, the other Diffi- 
culties may, I think, be got over. But here 
the Manners are concerned : Children muſt 
obey, and wear without a Struggle and with- 
out a Bluſh ſuch Apparel as their Parents judge 
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fit for them. If beſides this, they are made 
ſenſible that every Step in their Education is 
taken purely for their Good, and are carefully 
inſtructed never to abuſe by an inordinate At- 
tachment what is beſtowed on them only for 
Uſe ; if Parents I ſay do this, they may in ge- 
neral hope that all their Children learn will 
turn to good account, 


The Province I am engaged in, and the 
tender Regard I pay to all human Nature, 
demands that I ſpeak of a fifth Claſs of 
People uſually term'd the Peaſantry: tho' I 
think the principal thing to be done here, is to 
admoniſh thoſe in higher Spheres to behave 
with Juſtice and Humanity to them, rather 
than to addreſs themſelves. If we ſpeak of 
Education, it will naturally carry our Ideas to 
the Spade, the Plough, or the Team ; and 
which indeed may without Impropriety be 
called Education to them. It is a true Say- 
ing, that there is a right way and a wrong in 
doing every thing; if ſo, it is an uſeful Part 
of Education to inſtruct them how to till the 
Earth with greateſt Eaſe to themſelves, and 
with 
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with greateſt Profit to thoſe who employ 
them. As early and conſtant Labour is the 
Province of this Claſs, there is but a ſmall 
Share either of Time or Abilities for Inſtruc- 
tion; ftill as they are by Nature ſuſceptible of 
it, thoſe who have Power cannot employ it 
better than by beſtowing it; ſo far at leaſt as 
may open their Minds to diſtinguiſh Truth 
from Falſhood, Right from Wrong, Innocence 
from Guilt. If to this were added, at leaſt the 
Power of reading their Mother-tongue, it 
would at times be an Entertainment and a 
Conſolation to them; and it would remove, in 
ſome Degree, that total Darkneſs and Igno- 
rance they muſt otherwiſe remain in. 

But here, for the Sake of Inſtruction, I 
muſt depart from the ſtri&t Propriety of the 
Word Peaſant, to touch on another Species 
of Ruſtics; that is, thoſe of the loweſt Claſs 
of People, -in London particularly. Theſe 
People poſſeſs indeed the Ignorance of the 
Peaſants, but they ſeldom equal them in In- 
nocence. Many are abandoned to every Vice; 
. many indeed are honeſt and induſtrious ; but 
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even among thoſe who are themſelves good, 
their Children, thro' an early falſe Fondneſs, 
or the Corruption of others, are uſually igno- 
rant, untoward, and vicious. Whence we 
daily ſee and hear in the open Streets ſuch 
things as are Infults on Mankind ; ſuch as 
muſt offend the Ears, and make the Heart 
tremble ; and ſuch as cannot but be a Reflec- 
tion on any civilized Nation. We fay, it is 
eaſier to obey than govern ; and, in this Caſe, 
it is perhaps eaſier to propoſe a Remedy, than 
to put it in Execution. But to cure an Evil 
among the Little, we muſt addreſs ourſelves 
to the Great; for if they have either their 
Example or Countenance, all Attempts to re- 
me dy it are fruitleſs. Next we muſt turn our 
Eyes on thoſe in Power, as Magiſtrates, and 
Men in Office; if theſe exerciſe their Autho- 
rity with Juſtice and Fidelity, much may be 
done : but if they not only negle& this, but 


give ill Example too, little is to be expected. 


Thirdly, the Children of theſe People are to 
have ſome Degree of Education ; Reading, 
Writing, and the firſt Rules in Arithmetic at 
leaſt; which, if carefully taught them, will qua- 
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lify them for many uſeful Employments. But 
all this, tho' indiſpenſably neceſlary, is too 
weak to effect the Purpoſe deſigned. The 
Perverſeneſs of the Will, the Unrulineſs of 
the Head, and the Corruption of the Heart, 
are ſtill to be conquered. Manners alone then 
is the effetual Remedy: and as, to cure a 
Diſeaſe, we muſt ſtrike at the Root of it, ſo, 
to rectify the Morals and Miſbehaviour of the 

Corrupt, we muſt, on ſolid Principles of Rea- 

ſon and Reflection, awaken the Mind, and re- 

gulate the Heart. 
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CONCLUSION, 
Citizen of Athens adviſing with Xenophon 


about whither he ſhould ſend his Son 
for Education, It is my Counſel, anſwered 
Xenophon, that you ſend him to Sparta. To 
Sparta! ſays the Athenian ; is rude and un- 
cultivated Sparta then preferable to Athens, the 
Seat of Arts and Sciences? Yes, replies the 
Sage: at Sparta he will learn a Science worth 
all the reſt, he will learn to obey. . According 
to this Philoſopher then, Obedience alone is a 
Science productive of every uſeful Knowledge; 
whereas, without it, all other human Know- 
ledges are often uſeleſs, if not, in general, dan- 
gerous Acquiſitions” _ 


Certain it is, that much may be hoped from 
ſetting out right, every thing is to be feared 
from a wrong Beginning. Parents therefore 

who 
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who aim at making their Children wiſe, ſhould 


aim at previouſly making them good. That 
is, (to recapitulate the chief of what has been 
faid) they muſt make their Wills pliant and 


tractable, by teaching them an early, very ear- 


ly Obedience: next, they ſhould mould their 


Hearts, imprint on them a Love of Truth, 
Honour, Juſtice, and every other Virtue : 
laſtly, they ſhould form their Minds and Man- 
ners, by ſhewing them the ſeveral Duties of 
their Station, and how to fulfil them. 


The firſt Duties of Children are in great 
meaſure mechanical : an obedient Child makes 
a Bow, comes and goes, ſpeaks, or is filent, 


Juſt as he is bid, before he knows any other 


Reaſon for ſo doing than that he is bid: the 
Dawn of Reaſon ſhews him general Duties; 
that is, that he owes to his Parents and 
Guides Obedience, Reſpe& and Love: when 
his Mind is farther opened, and his Judg- 
ment has gained Strength, he ſees (if led by 
faithful Teachers) that he is born for an im- 


portant, nobly important Purpoſe ; and tho 


many particular Obligations, which he was be- 
fore 
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fore a Stranger to, preſent themſelves to his 
View, yet is he convinced that they are nothing 


but what, under Reaſon's Sway, he is capable 


of anſwering. Farther, he ſees that the Exer- 
ciſe of all moral Obligations are rendered light 
by being reciprocal; and from a Senſe that his 
own Support, Comfort and Happineſs requires 


the Aid of others, he chearfully and willingly 


labours for others. Laſtly, he ſees, that tho 
irregular Paſſions ſometimes raiſe Tumults in 
the Soul, and ſtruggle for the Maſtery, yet 
from the Happineſs of a well-tempered Heart, 
the conſtant Exerciſe of Reaſon, and the Re- 
flection he muſt needs make on the daily In- 
ſtances before him of Vice puniſhed and of 
Virtue rewarded, he may not only be enabled 
to give Virtue the Aſcendant, but to give 
it on the pureſt Motive; that is, for the Love 
of Virtue. All this, I fay, unleſs Children 
are by Nature untractable, or are overpowered" 
by the Torrent of corrupt Example, will ge- 
nerally be the Effect of well-regulated Man- 
ners : and, poſſeſſed of all this, who can doubt 


but that my will then be wiſe ? or who can 
© WS think 
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think that while thus much is n 
ever can be. wiſe ? 


Mankind, as has been n na- 
turally deſire their Childrens Proſperity and 
Happineſs ; but if they ſeek it in any other 
Road than this, they muſt not wonder if they 
miſs of it; rather may they wonder in good 
earneſt, if they ever find it. Still is the ulti- 
mate Point untouched; for, beſides that our 
Paſſions are to be regulated, and our Actions 
to be innocent in themſelves, and valuable to 
others; to make them perfect, they are farther 
to be animated by a right Intention: for, ſays a 
learned and ingenious Author, the Inten- 
tion is the Pulſe of the Soul.” Many Actions, 
in themſelves indifferent, are rendered hurtful 
by an Error in the Intention; and even thoſe 
which ſeem calculated by Nature to produce 
the moſt ſignal Advantages to others, as well 
as to us, are often, for want of being proper- 
ly directed to their right End, both fruitleſs 
to thoſe they were defigned to benefit, and 
even detrimental to ourſelves. Here then we 
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Origin; and if Nature ſhows us the firſt Laws 


Wrong; ſecondly, we are inviolably to ad- 


him, to hope in him, and to love him; and 


CONCLUSION 4 
are to-know, that moral Duties are of divine 


of Right and Wrong, the Author of Nature 
implanted them in us. But our Obligations:to 
the GREAT CREATOR of us all will irrefiſtably 
appear, if we duly ſurvey ourſelves and every 
thing around us; for as thence we ſhall ſee . . © 
that from Him alone we receive all things, ſo 
thence ſhall we-be convinced that to Him alone . 
all ſhould be referred. Thus it is evident, that 
to fill up the Meaſure of our Duty, three 
things are neceſſary: firſt, we are to be care- 
fully informed what is Right, and what is 


here to the one, and avoid the other; and, 
thirdly, the Right we do muſt be done from 1 
Principle; which can no otherwiſe appear in 2 : 
joy: theſe naturally lead us to believe in 


theſe are Acts which conſtitute Religion. But 
here, with all due Reverence, I drop my Pen; S 
leaving the Conſideration of our Duties in a 
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religious Light to thoſe whoſe Province it is 
to point out, explain and enforce them : to 
thoſe, in a word, to whom the Office is given 
from above. 
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